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The New Immigration Quotas, Former Quotas, and Immigration 
: Intakes 


by ETHELBERT Stewart, Unirep Srates Commissioner oF Lasor SrarTisTics 








0: May 26, 1924, the new immigration act was approved. This 


act provides that the Seeretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 

merce, and the Secretary big Sabb shall prepare a statement 
jor the President of the United States showing the quota of each 
tionality entitled to immigration visés under the law. 

Each of the secretaries named appointed two representatives on 
an immigration quota committee to prepare the basic statistical 
material upon which such report could be based. The immigration 
uota committee so appointed consisted of Col. Lawrence Martin 
ad Mr. J. P. Doughten, representing the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Joseph A. Hill and Mr. Alba M. Edwards, representing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Ethelbert Stewart and Mr. Albert E. Reitzel, 
representing the Secretary of Labor. The work of this committee 
yas begun May 31, 1924, and the report to the respective secretaries 
was dated June 19, 1924. 

It must be understood that the 1924 immigration law changes the 
basis for computing the quotas in two particulars; the old law took 
ass a basis the foreign-born persons m the United States as shown by 
the census of 1910, while the new law takes as a basis the number 
shown by the census of 1890; further, the old law applied 3 per cent 
to the census enumeration of 1910, whereas the new law applies 2 
per cent to the census enumeration of 1890. The report of the 
eT quota committee to the three secretaries is in part as 
ollows: 


The committee which you designated as your representatives to determine the 
population bases upon which to compute the quotas of immigrants from different 
nationalities, as provided for in the immigration act of 1924, have completed their 
task and have the honor to submit herewith a statement of the population bases 
representing the number of foreign-born individuals of each nationality resident 
in continental United States, as determined by the census of 1890. 

In case of a country recognized by the United States but for which a separate 
ehlumeration was not made in the census of 1890, the committee acting as your 
representatives have, as is required by section 12 of the immigration act, estimated 
the number of individuals born in such country and resident in continental United 
States in 1890. Similarly in the case of a eolony or dependeney existing before 
1890 but for which a separate enumeration was not made in the census of 1890 
aid which was not included in the enumeration for the eountry to which such 
wolony or dependency belonged, and in the case of territory administered under a 
protectorate, the committee have estimated the number of individuals born in 
such colony, dependency, or territory and resident in continental United States 
m 1890, and have included the number in the population basis for the cowutry to 
which such colony or dependency belongs or which administers such pretectorate. 

Also in the case of changes in political boundaries in foreign countries oceurring 
subsequently to 1890 and resulting in the creation of new countries, the Govern- 
hents of which are recognized by the United States, or in the establishment of 

“governing dominions, or in the transfer of territory from one country to 
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another, such transfer being recognized by the United States, or in the surrenq, 
by one country of territory, the transfer of which has not been recognized })y the 
United States, or in the administration of territories under mandates, your eo), 
mittee, as the law requires, have estimated the number of individuals resident 
in continental United States in 1890 who were born within the area included j, 
such new countries or self-governing dominions or in such territory as transferred 
or surrendered or administered under a mandate and have revised, so far ., 
necessary, the population basis for each country involved in any such change of 
political boundary. 

The classes of political divisions for which the committee have su!)mitio, 
population bases, are as follows: 7 

(1) Independent countries in existence in 1890. 

(2) Colonies, dependencies, or self-governing dominions for which separat, 
enumeration was made in the census of 1890. 

(3) Independent countries which have come into existence since 1890. 

(4) Self-governing dominions coming into existence since 1890. 

(5) Surrendered territories coming into existence since 1890. 

(6) Territories administered under mandates. 

Since the law provides that the minimum quota shall be 100, your committea 
have thought it unnecessary to estimate more exactly the nunf®er of persons 
born in a particular country or territory and resident in continental United 
States in 1890 in those cases where it was evident that the total number eoy\q 
not exceed 5,000 and therefore would not yield a quota of more than 10) oy 
a 2 per cent basis. 


On June 30 the three Secretaries transmitted to the Presiden 
their report based upon the action of the quota committee and the 
President the same day issued the following proclamation: 


By the President of the United States of America: A proclamation. 

Whereas it is provided in the Act of Congress approved May 26, 1924, entitled 
“An Act to limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, and for othe 
purposes”’ that— 

“The annual quota of any nationality shall be two per centum of the numbe 
of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in continental United 
States as determined by the United States census of 1890, but the minimum 
quota of any nationality shall be 100” (Sec. 11 (a); 

“For the purposes of this Act nationality shall be determined by country o 

birth * * * (Sec. 12 (a); 
.. **The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary o 
Labor, jointly, shall, as soon as feasible after the enactment of this Act, prepares 
statement showing the number of individuals of the various nationalities residen 
in continental United States as determined by the United States census of 15%), 
which statement shall be the population basis for the purposes of subdivision (a) of 
section 11” (Sec. 12 (b); 

*‘Such officials shall, jointly, report annually to the President the quota of 
each nationality under subdivision (a) of section 11, together with the state- 
ments, estimates, and revisions provided for in this section. The President shall 
proclaim and make known the quotas so reported.”” (Sec. 12 (e). 

And Whereas satisfactory evidence has been presented to me that the Secre- 
—- State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, pursuant 
to aut conferred upon them in the Act of Congress seapenes May 26, 
1924, have the statement and the quotas therein — n 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States of America, 
acting under’and’ by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid Act 0 
Congress, do hereby proclaim and make known that on and after July |, 1924, 
and throughout the fiscal year 1924—1925, the quota of each nationality provided 
in the said Act shall be as follows: 
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Australia, including Papua, Tasmania, and all islands appertaining to 


Australia (3, 4) 121 
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Country or area of birth 
Austria 
Belgium (5) 
*Bhutan 
Bulgaria 
Cameroon (Proposed British mandate) 
Cameroon (French mandate) 
‘China 
a 
Danzig, Free City of 
Denmark (5, 6) 


ie ee ame ts ded ohsenal ss aR ER ES oi 9 errr 
Lik dl cal Deans Sie ae wih eae ho non wile phew 
Irish Free State (3) 

Italy, including Rhodes, Dodekanesia, and Castellorizzo (5) 


il ientnaea dicts tn dl b lenis hesein ate» exh <dentaynes wy ocbibitibint otiinn 
Luxemburg 


Morocco (French and Spanish Zones and Tangier) 
*Museat (Oman) 

Nauru (proposed British mandate) (4) 
*) 


Netherlands (1, 5, 6) 

New Zealand (including appertaining islands) (3, 4) 

Norway (5) 

*New Guinea, and other Pacific Islands under proposed Australian 
mandate (4) 

Palestine (with Trans-Jordan proposed British mandate) ___________ 

Persia (1) 


Portugal (1, 5) 
Ruanda and Urundi (Belgian mandate) 


Russia, European and Asiatic (1) 
Samoa, Western (4) (proposed mandate of New Zealand) 
San Marino 


South Africa, Union of (3) 

— oe Africa (proposed mandate of Union of South Africa) 
pain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria and The Lebanon (French mandate) 
anganyika (proposed British mandate) 

Togoland (proposed British mandate) 

Togoland nch mandate) 

Turkey 

*Yap ana other Pacific islands (under Japanese mandate) (4) 
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*For each of the countries indicated by an asterisk (*) is established a noming| 
quota according to the minimum fixed by law. These nominal quotas, ag jn t}, 
case of all quotas hereby established, are available only for persons born withj, 
the respective countries who are eligible to eitizenship in the United States and 
admissible under the immigration laws of the United States. 

(1) (a) Persons born in the portions of Persia, Russia, or the Arabian penin- 
sula situated within the Barred Zone, and who are admissible under the immigra. 
tion laws of the United States as quota immigrants, will be charged to the quotas 
of these countries; and (b) persons born in the colonies, dependencies, or protecto- 
rates, or portions thereof, within the Barred Zone, of France, Great Britain, th. 
Netherlands, or Portugal, who are admissible under the immigration laws of 
the United States as quota immigrants, will be charged to the quota of the cou. 
try to which such colony or dependency belongs or by which it is administereq 
as a protectorate. 

(2) The quota area denominated “ Arabian peninsula” consists of all territory 
except Muscat and Aden, situated in the portion of that peninsula and adjacey} 
islands, to the southeast of Iraq, of Palestine with Trans-Jordan, and of Egypt. 

(3) Quota immigrants born in the British self-governing dominions or in the 
Empire of India, will be charged to the appropriate quota rather than to that of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. There are no quota restrictions for Canada 
and Newfoundland. 

(4) As shown on Chart No. 1262a, Hydrographic Office, United States Nayy 
Department. ' 

(5) Quota immigrants eligible to citizenship in the United States, born in 4 
colony, dependency, or protectorate of any country to which a quota applies will 
be charged to the quota of that country. 

(6) [In contrast with the law of 1921, the Immigration Act of 1924 provides that 

rsons born in the colonies or dependencies of European countries situated in 

entral America, South America, or the islands adjacent to the American conti- 
nents (except Newfoundland and islands pertaining to Newfoundland, Labrador 
and Canada), will be charged to the quota of the country to which such colony 
or dependency belongs. 

GENERAL Nore.—The immigration quotas assigned to the various countries 
and quota areas should not be regarded as having any political significance what- 
ever, or as involving recognition of new governments, or of new boundaries, or of 
transfers of territory except as the United States Government has already made 
such recognition in a formal and official manner. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this thirtieth day of June, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-four and of the Independence of tli 
United States of America the one hundred and forty-eighth. 

[SEAL.] (Signed) CatviIn Coo.incs. 
By the President: 

Cuarues E. Huaeues, 
Secretary of State. 


This proclamation shows the number of aliens that may be admitted 
to the United States under the new quota law from quota territory. 
But it must not be assumed that the law or this proclamation places 
any limit on total immigration. There are exemptions in the air 
law, and, further, nearly all of the American hemisphere is not su) ject 
to the quota law. - What the total immigration will be cam not be de- 
termined until the end of the year. at actually happened in the 
fiscal year just closed is stated on pages 8 and 9. 

The naturalization laws state that the provisions thereof “shall 
apply to aliens being free white ns, and to aliens of African 
nationality and to persons of African descent.” Aliens of other 
races are not eligible to citizenship and hence, with certain exceptions, 
are barred from Seeaeeelions States under the new immigration 
law and do-not fall within the quota. The nominal quota of 100 for 
certain countries can apply therefore only to persons of white o 
African race who were born in such countries. 
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inal The world map shown herewith shows a barred zone, the natives 
the Zi which, with certain exceptions, are excluded from admission to the 
ne isited States by another law, in which race is not considered. This 
i. me is indicated by diagonal hatched lines. 

nin. [iM In the table following a comparison is made of the quota for 1924-25 
gra- Mth the quota for 1923-24. 












tas 
ve Comparison of quota for 1923-24 with quota for 1924-26 
en (The asterisk and numbers in parentheses are explained above in the President’s proclamation] 
red 4 Country or area of birth Quota Quota 
1923-24 1924-25 
pry PLL se ros cs Csi ste ste cs seegsgcscnsds 0 100* 
‘ent : RNG, Gh lel ee rein ab eede OU A 288 100 
rt. IE A SD AE Bh hi lag al RAS SR RS ES (*) 100 
the ES | ee (*) 100 
t of a TR Ee ta tee Se ee 230 124 
ada . Australia, including Papua, Tasmania, and all islands 
appertaining to Australia (3, 4)._...........------- 279 121 
Svy Be 5555S aS LSS oe ee eee mea Ost SE 7, 342 785 
; Om om — - S ~ lh ene aa Oe, ete UL 1, 563 512 
ina eee a. 2S a Se agtheanene ate saetenak 0 100* 
will Mise Se schs sg jis feoesetss oS el ee 302 100 
1. Cameroon (Proposed British mandate) -___________-__- (¢) 100 
that He. Cameroon (French mandate)___......__._________-- (¢) 100 
d in ES SETI oF tT ee eee ee eee eer 0 100* 
nti- RS cee oo Sct Sees occ scccscceeacs 14,357 3,078 
idor me aen O0er.: clo ecttcsiccsscceccicces: 301 228 
ony Mr Cetera a oes ot cep ses ewe 5, 619 2, 789 
ces Ea os iS cod bd sglcs< ag Bek tae as 18 100 
tries EE a I Mel Md De SELES ED 1, 34! 124 
hat- rr Cro, OSes Seer FSS ee (*) 100 
yr of , Finland. —--_-.-- Mebsteciccirerscesserescccccccscce 3, 92 471 
ade i OM 2s De ee ees weed we ck 5,729 3,954 
ee TS Ee RI Ree Oe ee ee ee 67,607 51, 227 
the . Great Britain and Northern Ireland (1, 3, 5, 6)_..__--- 477,342 34, 007 
MB es DRA a eB 2 os Og a 3, 063 100 
Our pi. oC UUdL 26. ai ull dalle -edeiua-o 5, 747 473 
the SO a ees en er ea oer See 75 100 
i. “aig eee primevennttonwatent terror = 0 Alas 
B. . Ir ti, Macatee en a Oe oo om ome eine (> 10 
, Trish ree State (apes VOFEURNED _ OBW _BIOU £_T2 (¢) 28, 567 
Italy, including Rhodes, Dodekanesia, and Castello- 
i iad - buds e- <bed ts lb tli wok - hc nway £42,128 3,845 
ted i i 0 100* 
hea re eR Was olen aia ae seen 1, 540 142 
ory. Panes, 24) AU el Ola fh Fite peg 10 2s (¢) 100 
ees Semeneenins DeiUiJ.i0caviled od Luid ah Jost cula - (4) 100 
ota DI. bocce, . euspiuacide -ddsune--peunwe ct. dewtant 2, 629 344 
cal Se Seoetae tere iane alg, “eer egerer eae 92 100 
JOC’ I ee te en Ae a te i weeee se (2) 100 
de- ZB. Morocco (French and Spanish Zones and Tangier) _____ (¢) 100 
the Ha *Museat (Oman) 0.2 in suck lee 0 100* 
' Nautu (proposed British mandate) (4) -..-.....--.-..- (9) 100 
h ll ° *Nepal Site M cece re ae m= eeeere> anes «he o2.0 27,6 Hes omen ae 0 100* 
wh iti(‘“(C Sk ‘ll sl lel a 3,607 1, 648 
cal 9. New Zealand (including appertaining islands) (3, 4) -_- 80 100 
her He =Norway/(6)_0..ooctuu le uid eli pelea 12,202 6,453 
ns, i S 
‘ion [BP tuned ta “Oita ase 
for Por —s Africa. 
titain and Ireland. 


Included in Great Britain and Ireland. . 
Including Fiume, 71, but not the islands named, which are included in “‘ Other Asia.”’ 
Included under title ‘New Zealand and Pacifle Islands.” 
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No. Country or area of birth Quota Quo It 
23-24 199 
45. *New Guinea, and other Pacific Islands under proposed e to c¢ 
Australian mandate (4)___._-_. 2 Joe 0 10 red" 
46. Palestine (with Trans-Jordan proposed British mandate) 57 00M fisca 
a Aa Retirement tiesnadintiame> ducieenerrerdiac-amarinne int (>) 10¢ = 
Me ehanet, ieedtiea sapien apttatalctetomtiaahe ea ttecetnnt ., ercihtpetn 30,977 5. 929 half. 
Ole ETE ois os een trdecsininminmaimencéncccnele thaas 2,465 | 59mm 
50. Ruanda and Urundi (Belgium mandate) ______________ (¢) 10 Gu 
51. MRMss S|. de) shou sb biainy oa 0 ocd eee ecais 7, 419 603 i 
52. Russia, European and Asiatic (1)_._.___.__._._________ 24,405 2 94 re 
63. Samoa, Western (4) (proposed mandate of New Zea- redui 
ba. gpl ANG) «== --~--------- 2222-22-22 -2eeeneneen eee (9) 10d nor 
RAL 2 ., Gl. ok. a condhbmpomnamnnms (*) 1 f 
EE SE ee a ane 0 ia italy 
ESE | 4) ee eae (¢) 104 -! 
57. South West Africa (proposed mandate of Union of 30,94 
oun amereee) Ai nga eae inne Stl nes (*) 10 Di 
9 aan ai Ale ae ier 912 13 coun 
a 5: tooo otis Dalia didhie, 2 icine mereeescl-<enoreenbie<men dives 20,042 9, 56MM of 1¢ 
ale i hose tellin ofS) eileen h nti a 3,752 2°08 rn 
61. Syria and The Lebanon (French mandate)__________- 882 1 caste 
62. Tanganyika (proposed British mandate)__..__________ (¢) 0m duces 
63. Togoland (proposed British mandate)_______________- (*) rT In 
64. Togoland (French mandate) -_-_........____-____--_-- (¢ (0 recer 
ee lh dil hd os nines nen dinalnce wore win bieth kamu meme’) \ oy OO4 104 —? 
66. *Yap and other Pacific islands (under Japanese mandate) ver’ J 
RA ENE TES TT LI OCIS: EE: 5c. GR a CN (9) 104 uot 
SA TEE AE ON Ae GT a aa 6, 426 67 Th 
td tea a ahineeininse mania ~ + aeptein tin ben tee 86 uot 
ae an an ag ala elcid 92 a 
Aiveep Gener then Beye... 104 ___... a? 
Atlantic islands (other than Azores, Canary Islands, of th 
Madeira Islands, and islands adjacent to American tribu 
RRA yc te = RG ARES EGS ACA eee 121 sectic 
es eestor. ae parigiseienedenept cep easy qiemataglatae 357, 803 164, cig tte 
of or’ 
Approximately 55,000 were admitted from aoxe countries, qi immi 
exempt from the mae after the quota was filled. This numb@j Unit 
was made up largely of aliens of classes which were entirely exemp sectic 
from the quota as provided by law, others, such as returning resident Fu 
were exempt after a quota was exhausted; and finally consideralilf over! 
numbers were admitted in conformity with court decisions. The dassi 
décisions were reversed by the United States Supreme Court « Th 
May 26, 1924; but Congress, by joint resolution, subsequent] state: 
leg the status of these aliens as residents of the United Stategi 1, , 
The apes law did not apply to natives of Canada and Newfound maner 
land, Mexico, Central America, South America, and West [ndiegi tables 
nor to other aliens who had resided five years or longer in these cout ge 
tries; hence, practically all of the admissions from these countrg™ je ., 
were not chargeable to any quota. Aliens to the number of 50,03 —— 
who had previously been in the United States returned to tig! Bro 


United States after an absence of less than one year; hence their |: 
permanent place - Resieanae was the — anes. They we 
nonimmigrants and the majority were not ed to any quota. | 
_ Practically all of the admissions from China, Japan, and Indi 
in the past year were not chargeable to the quota of any country. 





@Included in “‘ Other Europe.” 

+ Included in ‘‘ Other Asia.”’ 

¢ Included in Africa. 

9 Included under title ‘‘ New Zealand and Pacific Islands.” 
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It must be kept in mind that the immigration quota figures apply 
to country of birth. The table shows that the quota as a whole is 
reduced from 357,803 in the year just ended to 164,667 for the coming 
fscal year. In other words, the quota is reduced more than one- 
half. But as explained elsewhere this does not mean that total 
immigration will be reduced one-half, or even reduced at all. 

Great Britain and Ireland and the Irish Free State combined are 
reduced from 77,342 to 62,574, a cut of 19 per cent. Germany is 
reduced from 67,607 to 51,227, or 24 per cent. Other countries of 
jorthern and western Europe get a considerable reduction, but the 
very great reductions apply to countries of south and east Europe. 
Italy’s quota is reduced from 42,128 to 3,845. Poland’s cut is from 
0,977 to 5,982, and Russia from 24,405 to 2,248. 

Dividing Europe and a part of Asia into two large groups of 
ountries, north and west Europe as a whole is reduced from a quota 
of 197,630 to 141,099, or 29 per cent, while the quota for south and 
astern Europe (with Turkey in Asia, Siberia, and Armenia), is re- 
duced from 158,540 to 20,447, a cut of 87 per cent. “ 

In comparing the quota for the coming year with that of the year 
recently closed another fact is noticeable, 1. e., that many additional 
very small countries or territorial units are listed to have a minimum 
quota of 100, and certain groupings of the earlier year disappear. 

The next table shows by country for the Eastern Hemisphere the 
quota for 1923-24 and the number admitted under the quota, and 
aso the immigration from the several countries. The first section 
of the table relates to aliens admitted under the quota law, and dis- 
tribution therefore is aceording to country of irth. The second 
section relates to aliens (both immigrant and nonimmigrant’) ad- 
nitted to the United States and distribution is according to country 
of origin; that is, country of last permanent place of residence. An. 
mmigrant may have been born in one country and come to the 
United States eau some other country, hence the figures for the two 
sections of the table are not entirely comparable. 

Further, the definition of “quota immigrant” in the quota law 
overlaps the distinction between the immigrant and nonimmigrant 
dassification used’in the second section of the table. 

The Commissioner General of Immigration in his report for 1923 
states : 

In the quota-law figures country of birth rules, whereas country of last per- 
— residence is regarded as country of origin in our ordinary immigration 

es. 

Both immigrant and nonimmigrant aliens may appear in quota-law statistics, 


or, by reason of exemption, * * * arriving aliens of both classes may not 
be counted against quotas at all, or, in other cases, after a quota is exhausted. 


—_— 


‘Broadly speaking, immigrant aliens are aliens who come to stay, while nonimmigrant aliens are 
who come expecting to leave. 
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IMMIGRATION FROM COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA THAT 
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UNDER THE QUOTA LAW, IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1923-24 WERE 
[These figures are subject to slight revision before final publication in the report of the Commissione 
General of Immigration] er 


Immigration under the quota, by country 
of birth 


Immigration, by country of origin (last permanent 


piace of residence) 















































1923-24 Aliens admitted, 1923-9, 
Country of birth Ad- Country of origin N 
Quota | Mitted Immi-} *Y°D- | | 
under grant | ‘™m- | Total 
quota grant 
yp BESSES SERS hie Fd ED 288 Spe Albemias 51). .45. citi. 2k) 251 5 ong 
pS RASS BROS eee St PS Ses Se ae 7, 505 408 | 7,913 
PE hdeesiakthrcocese. 1, 563 1, 563 DEES else teccecescsoesece 2, 065 475 2 540 
rire Teague caeee 302 $02 |; Bulgaria...................._- 551 28 579 
Czechoslovakia._............- 14, 357 | 14,357 || Czechoslovakia_._....._._.___. 13, 554 344 | 13 x08 
__ RRR TENS Hs e SORBET 5,619 | 5,619 |} Demmark..._........_.___._.. 5, 286 542 | 5, 89% 
EES Oe BS RIT 1,348 | 1,224 |} Esthonia....._........_..._._. 768 6 774 
| RS SPT 3,921 | 3,022 i) Pinland.-......-......-....._- 3, 661 184 9 845 
be abhideh shsocdjdidenkid 5,729; 5,720 |) Framce._......-. 22-2 25.2-...- 6,388 | 3,707 | 10,005 
ETE le a RN tao 67, 607 | 67, 607 ls 75,095 | 4,658 | 79.753 
Great Britain and Ireland - .__| 77, 342 | 77,342 |} Great Britain and Ireland____. 76, 615 | 14,066 | 90, 681 
Se 063 | 3,063 |} Greece.-........-.....-......_- 4, 870 340 5, 210 
EY dit hincncannrhanednens 5,747 | 5,747 {| Humgary...+..............___- 5, 262 6, 068 
Telly, Gdiecektieab -1isa4-- 42, 057 | 42,057 |] Italy_........... 22.2... ..._- 56,245 |} 6,821 | 63, 066 
Rin ces kn toke anette deus SE. Re Rs hin nino Clcticntacan cde 1, 473 36 1, 509 
Lithuania ..................-. 2,629 | 2,629 |) Lithmania._........_._.____.__ 2, 370 36 2, 408 
Netberiands.......~«<i+--+--- 3,607 | 3,607) Netherlands................_._ 3, 789 967 4 756 
Seal alll cn ART aly cae | ae eae ee | 11, 901 1,695 | 13, 686 
PaleO ssi -j-s345:4041-b---- 977 | 30,977 |) Poland......---...-. 2... 28, 805 323 | 29, 198 
Portugal and Atlantic Islands_| ! 2,586 | 2,586 || Portugal (including Azores 
sda gutbueabies sith 7,419 | 7,419 and Cape Verde)............| 2,771 151 2, 922 
Russia (including Siberia) -__- 405 | 24, 405 ll ae 11, 144 153 | 11,207 
inctneecscetulisgiesos ete 912 912 || Russia (in Europe only)____--- 12, 665 290 | 12,955 
Swre@eni. ib ceteieisu> 20, 042 | 20, 042 1) Spain. -...........--224....--. 647 1, 580 
Switzerland -................-. ft AST ait a 18, 312 985 | 19, 297 
Turkey (European and Asi- Switzerland. _............_.__. 3, 842 713 4555 
| ST i RE 2,654 | 2,654 || Turkey (European and Asi- 
Feeaven-.-. ees 6,426 | 6,426 EE cates Binet eens ice o'r mene 4, 307 113 4, 400 
Australia, New Zealand, and Yugoslavia.._................. 5, 835 120} 5, 964 
Pacific Islands_............- 359 359 || Australia, New Zealand, and 
PI SEM iy LE) cs 9S OB ee 301 301 Pacific Islands _........._... 687) 3,754) 4,41 
Sl aienl lath nintenin npatenecinepanatl 71 66 OS SSS ee 330 18 348 
ESTE RET 75 43 || Syria, Palestine, and Mesopo- 
Vie ge veh aes eae 92 92 incmubhimedsobicdddsscount> SOG8 204 3,149 
Other Europe -_-..........___- 86 jg 5 ~Styngelpeshebeqqert 328 206 | 534 
i etddid bbe awews. 57 57 Laid ob b 6 Med bho owl ddloddsd 907 429 | 1, 336 
 ntthintcinmdinseten amiaaell 230 230 —|- — 
RTT Pa. 882 882 Total Europe, Asia, and 
Cier Atlan. sd scied. 255) 92 92 p\ | ees eee ae eee ee 372, 004 | 42,695 | 414,789 
Africa (other than Egypt) __- 104 104 
| EST ES RS os Si 18 18 
} 
Total Europe, Asia, and 
Rosi write 357, 803 |357, 642 





1 Nearly all of the quota of the Atlantic Islands (121) are from Portuguese Islands. 


Thus far 
tries only, but 


have been given for immi 
as before stated, there is 





tion from quota coun- 
eavy immigration from 


countries outside the quota law as well as from quota countries above 


the quota. 


A total of 879,302 aliens were admitted to the United States during 


the fiscal year ending 
grants and 172,715 were noni 
357,642 admissions were charged to the quota. 
per cent more aliens were admitted outside t 


under it. 


June 30, 1924, of which 706,587 were immi- 


ants. As stated before only 
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In other words, 46 
e quota than were admitted 
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Another point of particular notice is that the 706,587 immigrants 
admitted in the Jiscal year 1924 were more than the intake of immigrants 
inany year wp to 1882, and exceeded in only 14 fiscal years of our history. 

Admissions from countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa falling 
under the quota law of last year are shown in the above table. Ad- 
missions from countries outside the quota law of last year are shown 


in the table below: 
IMMIGRATION FROM NONQUOTA COUNTRIES IN THE FISCAL YEARS 1923-24 














: Immi- Nonimmi- | 

Country of last permanent residence | grants | grants Total 
7,098 7, 721 14, 819 

a eS Oo Oo ROM SES SOS e ’ , , 
_ wow en ewwneeeeno conn ennneeseewnn en nnnnnnn ne eo econ wneccceuscocece 8, 018 2, 220 | 10, 238 
[ndi8...---nco-e-+---------- 22-2 + 2-2 = - +--+ + oo 2 = -- =| 193 341 | 534 
Canada and Newfoundland... ...-.......-...----.....---.+---+--- 200, 956 9, 211 | 210, 167 
Central America - - -.----------- iphitanadhncnaenednaempocsseusnenl 2, 004 2, 252 | 4, 256 
WMexl0O i. -- chins od see eb enn es soe 2 oe - see oe see an ESET SST ees 89, 311 4, 580 | 93, 891 
ee 9, 297 3, 596 | 12, 893 
em CIEIL AL SIStbU Se Jems sdsc55s-cecceckblidekesecocilleceansee 17, 558 19, 394 | 36, 952 
SE SE FP Cl CS PE rae panes 80, 682 80, 682 
2 nitabs ae eeeneqenerce au secoasscsssosuqucsscee~- 58 23 81 





PeabSecacene secedwececcwocwcencceeqeecbbccscocccbensces=- 334, 493 | 130, 020 464, 513 









































The figures of immigration shown relate to aliens who have been 
legally admitted. How many.get into the country unlawfully no 
one knows. But it must be conceded that the number thus coming 
is a serious Menace along our entire border, especially the Mexican 
border. ‘The Commissioner General of Immigration in his report 
for 1923 states: 


Alien smuggling has been a most troublesome phase of the immigration 
problem ever since the enactment of the first Chinese exclusion law, and for 
a good many years such operations were largely confined to bringing aliens of 
that race into the country. With the development of the general immigration 
law, however, the practice spread to other aliens of the diseased and otherwise 
inadmissible classes, and as the law became more complex the prevention of 
smuggling and surreptitious entry by other means became correspondingly 
lifieult. Smuggling diseased aliens, largely of Near East races, over the 
Mexican border became a business of considerable proportion, and following 
e posepony agreement with Japan the illegal entry of natives of that country 
ia Mexico was @ perplexing problem for several years. Then came the literacy 
est, an increased head tax, and its extension to peoples of foreign contiguous 
rritory, war-time passport requirements, and finally the quota law, making 
combination of restrictions which inevitably promoted the alien smuggling 
ndustry and furnished new and multiplied incentives to illegal entry. 


An article entitled ‘‘A century of immigration,” taken from the 
ast annual report of the Secretary of Labor, and published in the 
yanuary, 1924, issue of the Montuiy Lasnor Review, shows the 
lumber of immigrant aliens admitted from the several countries of 
ie world into the United States from 1820 to 1923, and immigration 
by races as distinct from country of origin from 1899 to 1923. 
For many years the bulk of immigration came from north and west 
urope. Not until 1875 did the inflow coming from southern and 
astern Kurope constitute as much as 10 per cent of the total immi- 
ition, and not until 1896 did immigration from southern and eastern 
urope exceed that from northern and western Europe. From 1896 
) 1914 southern and eastern Europe furnished by far the greater 
art of immigration, in some years reaching 75 per cent or over of all 
nmigration. 

we conceive that the peak of immigration from any country in 
he past is the measure of what it could and would be now were there 
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no restricted access to our shores, then we can see just what the now COM! 
quota does so far as these countries are concerned. While the intake = 
under the quota is not the total of immigration by any Manner of 

means, even from the quota countries, the fact remains that th, i? —— 


quota theory of immigration has justified itself as a working method 
of real restriction. | 

The height of immigration from northern and western Europe was 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, when the total immigran; iti 
aliens admitted numbered 788,992. In that year southern and 





eastern Europe, including a small part of western Asia, furnish. vane 
only 84,973, while northern and western Europe furnished 563,213 oot 
Under the new law northern aud western Europe gets a quota of My Xe 
141,327. Swede 


The greatest immigration in any one year was in the fiscal year MM jniy_ 
1907, when 1,285,349 immigrant aliens were admitted to the United Belgiut 


States. This was also the greatest year for immigration from south- Spain... 
ern and eastern’ Europe when the number from that region reached Hi goster 
979,661. The new quota for this region is only 20,447. In the year re 
1907 immigration from northern and western Europe was only Bul 
227,958, or less than one-fourth of the inflow from southern and Ru 
eastern Europe. o 
A comparison of immigration at its peak with the new quota for 7 
the principal countries of Europe is given in the next table. Because T 
of readjusted geographical lines during the course of years and espe- 
cially following the World War, comparison is not clear-cut in many 
instances and in some cases quite impossible. Further, the old im- 
migration figures relate to country of origin and in this table strictly 
to immigrants,’ while the quota figures relate to country of birth. 


However, in normal times country of origin and country of birth are 
sufficiently near the same to admit of general comparisons. —— 

Serious difficulties arise when we attempt to compare the peak of 
immigration intake from countries that have since been divided and 


so orn in several places in the new quota. For instance, the peak , In 
intake from Austria-Hungary was in the year 1907 and consisted of as 


338,452 immigrants. The old Austria-Hungary has been shorn of i 

its territory to the verge of extinction and the population and quota olf 
divided among such countries as Poland, Gastealovekio, Yugo-fan Ss 
slavia, Italy, ete. Likewise the old Russia has disintegrated. Onggg 10% 
the other hand, however, the Euro area of Germany and somemme OT 
other countries was not seriously affected by the World War. sy. 

‘As stated, comparison for disrupted countries is quite impossible - 
hence in the table a group has been made for eastern KHurope, in which 
has been included also Turkey and Armenia. Because of over!apping 
of old and new territorial lines no attempt is made to bracket new Pu 
country designations against the old. The sum of the peaks ‘or this 
region was 741,331 immigrants, while the 1925 quota is but 15,668, 
or only a trifle over 2 per cent of the peak. 

Italy had a peak of 285,731 in 1907, and the new ate is only 
3,345, which is less than 1.5 per cent of the peak. e quota fo 
Great Britain and Irish Free State combined is 23 per cent of the 
peak of 1851, and the quota for Germany is 20 per cent of the peat@fof 19 
of 1882. | tion j 


1 See note on p. 7. 
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MPARISON OF PEAK IMMIGRATION WITH QUOTA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1924-25 
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HE September, 1923, number of the Montuiy Lasor ReEvIEW 
(pp. 1-8) contained a comparison of monthly variations in the 
buying power of the dollar with respect to certain commodities 

ind groups of commodities during the period from 1913 to the middle 

of 1923. In view of the popular interest in the subject the informa- 
ion in that statement has been brought up to the middle of 1924 in 
he present article, the comparison being limited to the period since 
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1920, when most commodities were at the price peak. The lar’s 
average purchasing power in 1913 forms the basis bor the comparisone 

In the folowing table are shown monthly ehanges in the | yj), 
power of the pre-war dollar from January, 1920, te June, 194° ¢ 
various groups of commodities, as computed from the bureau 
numbers of wholesale prices for those groups: 


MCNTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN THE PU} 
SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, 1920, TO JUNE. 
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In 1920, the year of peak prices, the lowest point in the purchasing 

ower of the 1913 dollar was reached in the group of cloths and cloth- 
ing, When it sank below 30 cents as a result of the high prices pre- 
vailing im the early part of that year. Building materials also 
showed a low level, due to abnormally high prices of lumber. Metals 
and metal products, on the other hand, maintained a comparatively 
high level for the year, the average being over 50 cents. In the farm 

roducts group, the dollar’s buying power increased from 40 cents in 
ne to 66 cents in December, a gain of 65 per cent. In all groups 
combined there was a decrease'from 43 cents to 40 cents in the first 
half of the year, followed by an increase to 56 cents in December. 

In 1921, with declining prices, the pre-war dollar’s buying power 
measured in terms of farm products rose from 70 cents in January to 
88 cents in June, an increase of over 25 per cent., In other groups 
similar inereases took place. A price reaction in farm products and 
several other groups caused a decline in the next few months, with 
another increase late in the year. Metals, building materials, chem- 
icals and drugs, and house-furnishing goods maintained for the most 

art a steady increase in the dollar’s buying power throughout 1921. 

From the middle of 1922 to the middle of 1924, as measured by 
the bureau’s general index number of wholesale prices, there was 
little change in the buying power of the pre-war dollar. In farm 
products the trend was downward in 1922, upward and then down- 
ward in 1923, and again upward in 1924. Except for minor varia- 
tions, foods showed a steady decline in the dollar’s buying power to 
the end of 1923 and an increase thereafter. Cloths and clothing 
followed much the same trend. In the fuel and lighting group the 
effect of the coal strike in the summer of 1922 is quite apparent, when 
the dollar fell below 40 cents in its buying power. While no varia- 
tions of particular significance are Siaceniite in the remaining com- 
modity groups, the downward trend of the dollar to the middle of 
1923 8 the upward trend thereafter, as the price level declined, is 
quite noticeable. 

The table which follows furnishes a comparison of the pre-war 
dollar’s purchasing power since 1920 for several classes of building 
material, The figures for lumber in this table are based on wholesale 
prices of Douglas fir, gum, hemlock, maple, white oak, white pine, 
southern yellow pine, poplar, spruce, yellow pine lath, cypress shin- 
gles, and red cedar shingles, each material having an importance 
equal to its production in 1919, The figures for brick represent an 
average for the United States computed from prices in various 
localities, while the figures for structural steel are for Pittsburgh. 
Included in ‘‘ other building materials’”’ are Portland cement, crushed 
stone, gravel, hollow tile, lime, sand, slate, plate and window glass, 
linseed oil, putty, rosin, turpentine, white lead, zinc oxide, cast-iron 
pipe, copper wire, sheet copper, lead pipe, nails, reinforcing bars, 
roofing tin, and sheet zine. 
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MONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN THE PURCH« 


















































SPECIFIED CLASSES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, JANUARY, 1920, TO JUNE. 90" 
[1913=$1.00] 
| Brick, | Struc-|build-| build B JOther 
_| Brick, | Struc-|build-| build- _| Brick, | Struc- |build 
— — com- | tural] ing | ing —— — com- | tural ; 
mon | steel |mate-| mate- mon | steel [ma 
rials | rials 
1920 | 1922 | 
January -_......- ‘$0.30 | $0.41 | $0.62 |$0.47 | $0.36 | April_......___- $0. 60 | $0. 50 | $1. 01 j$¢0.; be 
February......} .27 . 39 -62| .46! 136} Baey it. ills . 58 . 50 94). ‘m 
March ........- 27 . 38 62} .45 pn once ii » . 50 . 94 ‘a 
neta . 27 36 47| .44 Rk ee 531 .0} .92] «1 e~ 
May -....2.--.. . 28 35 47 . 44 | . 34 | August_.._....- . 52 . 0 . 86 ” eo 
| Rae BO . 35 -47| .44 . 36 | September - .__- . 51 . 50 . 73 | ¥~ 
wag 2ii. sed. . 32 . 34 . 49 « 45 | .37 | October__.....- . 49 . 49 aes 
August........: 33 34 54} .45 | .38 | November.....| .49 . 49 ae, ny 
September. -...- 35 34 54] .45 | . 39 | December.....- . 48 . 49 er. "e4 
October__.....- 38 . 34 54 . 46 . 42 } fed 
November_....| .45 . 35 .54] .49 47 1923 
December.....- 48 . 35 56) .51 .49 | January........ | .47 . 49 . 76 | 
February ----.- | .46 .49 72 
1921 en. coe ~ 45 . 48 ~68 | .58 > 
January --....-- . 52 . 37 62] .33  ) Apis. 4.52. - . 44 .47 . 58 49 
February - ----- of 37 -62/ .55 ~ Fo eee 45 . 47 . 57 | t 
Mareb........- - 60 . 38 -66| .56 . 58 | Jume._......_-- 47 . 46 . 60 
po ae . 63 40 68 | .57 S 8 ee . 49 . 46 . 60 
lide . 63 42 68 | .58 31} August.......| .50] .46| .60 
te 25 issu . 64 43 68 | .59 61 | September. .-..- |} .52 . 46 . 60 
) SS SET PS . 65 45 72 . 60 | .63 | October__.__._- . 52 . 46 . 60 
August-_......- - 66 46 82; .61 | . 64 | November - ---- . 52 . 46 . 60 5 
September - ---- - 65 . 48 .82] .62 .64 ; December......| .53 . 46 . 60 | “f 
October.......-. . 61 . 48 -86| .63 . 63 F 
November.....| .57 . 49 .92 | .65 . 61 1924 
December.....- . 60 -49} 101} .65 . 63 | January......-- . 52 .47 . 60 
February - - - --- 53) .47 . 60 | 
1922 March ......... .52:| .47 . 60 
January....-.-- - 60 .49 | 1.01 . 65 o We Y mado noe 52; .47 » a 55 
February - -- --- . 61 -50|} LOI - 66 -64 | May_....---.-- -52| .47 . 64 8 
a . 61 -50| 104) .67 et, era .6 | .47 66 | .! é 








The significant fact in the above table is the low value of the 1913 
dollar in exchange for lumber and brick in 1920. For lumber 
average was below 30 cents in the first half and below 40 cents 11 
second half of the year. In the case of brick the average for 
year was 36 cents. Structural steel, on the other hand, averaged 54 
cents. In 1921 the pre-war dollar rose in purchasing power as to 
lumber from 52 cents in January to 66 cents in August, but declined 
thereafter. For brick and structural steel there was a steady increase 
through the year, the pre-war purchasing power being exceeded in 
December in the case of steel. In 1922 and up to April, 1923, the 
value of the 1913 dollar diminished in the purchase of lumber, 
increasing afterwards and remaining statfonary at 52 cents in the 
first five months of 1924. Brick showed few changes after 1°21, 
except for a sag to 46 cents in the dollar’s buying power in 1|{)23. 
For structural steel there was a spectacular drop in the 1913 dollar’ 
buying power from $1.04 in March, 1922, to 57 cents in May, |°23, 
or a decrease of 45 percent. With decreasing steel prices the dollars 
value slowly increased to 66 cents in June, 1924. 

Bituminous coal and coke also furnish examples of extreme vari 
tion in the dollar’s buying power since 1920. In the next table ar 
shown for these two commodities the average money price, tle 
relative price on the basis of the average money price in 1913 as 10), 
and the purchasing power of the dollar by months since the beginning 
of 1920. The prices for bituminous coal are quoted on the \e¥ 
River variety f. 0. b. Cincinnati, while the coke prices are for furnace 
coke at the ovens. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND COKE, WITH PURCHASING POWER 
OF THE DOLLAR, JANUARY, 1920, TO JUNE, 1924 





Bituminous coal Coke 
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In August, 1920, owing to extremely high pouee the purchasing 
pues of the dollar of 1913 as applied to coke was only 16 cents. 

y August of the following year it had increased to 87 cents. Wide 
fluctuations occurred thereafter, a low point of 19 cents being reached 
in August, 1922. Diminishing prices then caused a gradual increase 
in the dollar’s buying power to 76 cents in June, 1924. 

Bituminous coal, to a less extent, shows the same variations as 
coke. In the last four months of 1920 the dollar would buy only as 
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much coal as 31 cents would purchase in 1913. Following a period 
of rising buying power in the next two years, it fell to 30 cents jy 
January, 1923, advancing again to 61 cents in December. (Com_ 
pared with 1913, the dollar in the first half of 1924 had lost almos 
one-half of its buying power as applied to bituminous coal. 





Problems arising from Enforcement of Massachusetts Minimum Wage 


and 48-Hour Laws 


By Evrae. M. Jounson, Assistanwr COMMISSIONER OF THE MASSACHUSETrTs 
DeraRTMENT oF Lasor AanpD InpuUsTRips' 


Hours of Laber 


HIS discussion of the subject of enforcement of hour and wace 
legislation will be confined to the problems arising in Massa- 
chusetts, but in the case of the minimum wage law the scope 

will be extended somewhat to touch on some of the results as w'| 
as some.of the problems, since the two are closely related. 

There are naturally more problems connected with the enf 
ment of recommendatory hecidiusion like the Massachusetts minimum 
wage law than with the enforcement of mandatory legislation | 
the 48-hour law. 

At the present time there is strong interest in both méa 
Massachusetts is now the only State with a recommendatory im: 
mum wage law; and until two weeks agoit was the only eastern Sti’ 
with a 48-hour law. It will have a neighbor in Rhode Island, how- 
ever, unless the courts should find some flaw in the action taken by 
the legislature of that State on May 9. The attorney general [0 
Rhode Island has already ruled that the action is legal and that ile 
measure signed by Governor Flynn is valid. 

Massachusetts is fortunate in having few serious problems co: 
nected with the enforcement of the 48-hour law. This is due partly, 
no doubt, to the fact that the law went into operation at a time that 
was particularly favorable for its adoption, the period of business 
expansion following the close of the war; partly to the fact that there 
was a well-developed system of inspection prior to its enactment; 
and partly to the somewhat elastic provisions of the law itself. 
Although the weekly limit is 48 hours, a daily maximum of 9 hours 
is permutted in all of the occupations covered, and a daily maximum 
of 10 hours in the case of hotels, thus allowing alternate long and 
short shifts. In the case of manufacturing industries declared se:- 
sonal by the department of labor and industries, the weekly limit 
may be extended to 52 hours, provided the weekly average for the 
year exclusive of Sundays and holidays does not exceed 48 hours. 

Of the existing problems connected with the law, one is common ‘0 
every State having such legislation. This is how to secure evidence 

rding violations without requiring the testimony of the employe 

and thereby endangering their positions. ‘To a certain extvil 
the law itself provides for this by requiring that every employer i0 


Geanyon: g ven at the Eleventh Annual Convention of Governmental Labor OJlcials of the Un.1ed 
States an Geneda ot Chines May 22, 1924. 
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the occupations covered shall post a record of the hours of his woman 
employees, giving the time of beginning and ending work, the time 
allowed for meals, and the time the meal period begins and ends, so 
that employment at times other than those posted is prima facie 
evidence of violation. By arranging for the inspection of establish- 
ments where violations are suspected shortly a or shortly after 
the scheduled hours, overtime can usually be detected without 
involving the employees. 

A special problem which is perhaps confined to Massachusetts has 
resulted from there being no definition of the term ‘“ week’’ as used 
in the labor laws. An opinion given by the attorney general 
holds that, in the absence of such Eefinition the term “week” must 
be construed to mean a calendar week. The result of this opinion 
is that while it is illegal to require women to work more than 48 hours 
in a week beginning on Sunday, it is apparently legal to require them 
to work 55 hours in a week beginning any other day. Fortunately 
the law providing for one day’s rest in seven practically precludes the 
application of this ruling outside of hotels, restaurants, and drug 
stores, and even in the establishments where it is applied, the long 
week must be followed by a short week, so that not more than twice 
48 hours are worked in a period of 14 consecutive days. 

Perhaps the most important problem connected with the enforce- 
ment of the law is that arising from the practice in certain seasonal 
industries of employing the same women in more than one establish- 
ment durmg the period of maximum production. The law specifi- 
cally states that in the case of such employment the total hours 
worked in all of the establishments shall not exceed the legal limit. 

In connection with the prosecution of violations resulting from 
this practice, the court has ruled that the last employer is re- 

pa for ascertaining whether the women he employs have 
already worked on that day or week such number of hours as would 
make their employment by him illegal. 

It is very difficult to detect violations of this nature. It requires 
night inspections, questioning employees, and sometimes checking 
up from one eaten bishimnsant to another. At the present time the 
ior is confined to a few imdustries. It is not possible in the 
argest Woman-employing industry in the Siate—the manufacture 
of textiles—since the existing night-work law prohibits the employ- 
ment of women in such sata blidbasente after 6 o'clock at night. 

Among the serious results that would be likely to follow the repeal 
of the mght-work law for textile mills and the introduction of the 
two-shift system, are increased violations of the 48-hour law and 
greatly augmented difficulties of inspection. Some idea of the 
lar-reaching effects of such a change can be gained from the numbers 
involved. omen and children make up the majority of the oper- 
atives in the mills. There are more than 80,000 women and girls 
in the various branches of the industry, or approximately one-sixth 
of all of the women industrially employed in the State. 

The attempts to repeal the night-work law this year as im previous 
ears have failed, as have the attempts to repeal the 48-hour 
aw. ‘To a certain extent the introduction of repeal bills, especially 

those relating to the 48-hour law, may be intended as a protest 
against further reduction in hours by legislation. Many employers 
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who do not personally object to the 48-hour limit fear that. its 
acceptance is paving the way for more and more radical restrictions 
upon working hours, with no reasonable end in view. 

It is possible that some who support such measures may do so jn 
the hope of defeating similar legislation pending in other States 
Such a policy is shortsighted and detrimental to the interests of 
those who advance it. What is needed by industry as well as }yy 
wage earners is greater uniformity in the labor laws of all the States. 
The enactment of 48-hour legislation in States that compete with 
‘Massachusetts would be of distinct advantage to this Common- 
wealth. Far more good would be accomplished through working to 
secure such uniform regulations for industry than through efforts to 
remove the existing regulations from the Bl assnckvasetis statutes. 


Minimum Wage 


“PURNING now to the minimum wage law, what are the problems 

connected with its administration and enforcement ? Obvi usly, 
one of the most serious problems is how to secure compliance when 
the law does not provide the customary sanctions for enforcement, 
Another and closely related problem is how to overcome the mis- 
conception and prejudice that still surround legislation of this nature. 
Few iaws have been more generally misunderstood than the mini- 
mum wage law, and few laws are more dependent for their successful 
operation upon public interest and public understanding than is the 
minimum wage. ‘This is especially true of the Massachusetts lav, 
which is recommendatory in so far as the wage decrees are concerned 
and which rests for its enforcement upon cai opinion. 

The Massachusetts law differs in two important respects from the 
minimum wage laws of other States. In the first sean. the wage 
decrees are nonmandatory; that is, they carry no penalty for non- 
compliance other than publication of the name of the firm that fuils 
to comply. In the second place the wage boards, before making 
their recommendations as to minimum rates of wages, are required 
to take into consideration the financial condition of the industry as 
well as the needs of the woman workers, which means that they may, 
and sometimes do, report determinations below their findings as to 
the minimum cost of living. 

The law has sometimes been criticised as having no teeth. ‘This, 
however, is not the case. Through a series of amendments tlic 
original law has been materially strengthened. Although the wage 
decrees are still recommendatory, certain provisions of the law are 
now mandatory and carry a penalty for noncompliance. These are 
the provisions requiring the posting of the commission’s notices 
relative to wage boards and wage decrees, the keeping of records 
regarding the wages of woman employees, and the opening of thse 
records to the inspection of the commission and its caiacmaae agents. 
The fact that these provisions are mandatory helps to secure co1- 
pliance with the wage decrees. The main factor, however, in thc 
enforcement of the law is the influence of public opinion. The com- 
mission is much more than a dale peng: bane It enters decrees 

ing minimum rates of wages based on the recommendations of its 
wage boards, thereby giving the sanction of the State to the principle 
of a living wage. 
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During the 11 years the law has been in operation, decrees fixing 
ninimum rates for woman workers have been entered for 17 occu- 
ations. ‘These occupations employ something like 80,000 women 
and girls, representing approximately one-sixth of the women gain- 
fully employed in the State. The existing rates range from $10 to 
¢15.40 a week. The majority of the decrees, however, provide mini- 
mum rates of $13 to $14 a week. 

The questions that naturally arise are: What has been the effect 
of these decrees? Has it been possible to secure compliance under 
, recommendatory law? Have the decrees resulted in any real 
improvement in wage conditions ? 

Vith regard to wages, here are a few “before and after” pictures. 
In connection with these figures, it should be remembered that they 
show merely changes in the level of wages and do not indicate com- 
pliance or noncompliance with the decrees. This is because the 
minimum wage is usually for an adult experienced woman and the 
wages quoted are for all women and girls in the occupation irre- 
spective of age or experience. Moreover, they are taken from the 
inspection records and show the wage situation at the time of the 
inspection and not after all of the adjustments that it has been 

ossible to effect have been made. 

With this explanation let us look at the wages of laundry workers. 
In 1919, m general a high-wage period, nearly nine-tenths of the 
women working in laundries in Masench setts had rates under $13 
a week. A decree establishing a minimum rate of $13.50 for ex- 

erienced women became effective July 1, 1922. Inspection directly 
following this showed that only one-third of the women, including 
the inexperienced workers, had rates below $13 a week. 

Of the girls employed in retail stores, nearly four-fifths in 1919 
had rates under $14 a week. A decree establishing a $14 minimum 
rate for adult experienced workers was entered. The following in- 
spection showed that less than one-third of all the women and girls 
employed, without regard to age or experience, were receiving under 
$14a week. Another interesting fact is that while before the decree 
became operative less than 7 per cent of the women had rates of 
$15 and over, after the decree became operative nearly 50 per cent 
had rates of $15 and over. - 

Another group of women that in the past has received very low 
wages is shale up of women who clean office buildings. In 1920, before 
the present decree went into effect, more than four-fifths of these 
women had rates under 36 cents an hour. The following year, 
after the decree became operative, only one-fifth had rates below 
36 cents an hour. 

The figures for office cleaners are interesting for another reason 
and that is because office cleaning is an unskilled occupation. Some 
of those who oppose the minimum wage, claim that the minimum 
rate really keeps wages down and that the minimum becomes the 
maximum. If this were true of any occupation, it would certainly 
be true of the occupation of scrub women, which makes no require- 
ment for skill or experience. Yet this is not the case. On the 


1 


contrary, one of the results following the entrance of the minimum 


wage decree was the increase in the proportion of women receiving a 
rate above the minimum. In 1920, for example, less than 14 per 
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eent of the cleaning women had rates of 38 cents an hour and Over 
The present decree, it should be explained, provides a minimum rate 
of 37 cents an hour. In 1921, nearly 35 per cent of these Women 
had rates of 38 cents an hour and over. 

_ Has there been compliance with the decrees? This question js of 
unportance because of the nature of the Massachusetts law. Thorp 
has been compliance to a very gratifying extent. The great majority 
of the employers in all of the occupations covered by decrees haya 
accepted the recommendations and are cooperating with the com. 
mission in carrying out their provisions. 

It is true that it requires more time and effort to secure adjustmen; 
of noncompliances under a recommendatory law—inspection, rejp. 
spection, follow-up letters, individual and group conferences with 
employers and officers of employers’ associations. The result of 
such effort, however, in bringing about a better understanding of the 
purpose of the law and securing a spirit of cooperation among em- 
ployers is distinctly worth while. | 

Approximately 75 per cent of the employers in the occupations 
under decrees make all necessary adjustments so that full com.- 
pasince is shown at the time of the commission’s first inspection 
ollowing the entrance of the decree. A large part of the remaining 
cases are adjusted in the manner previously described. This result 
is accomplished because most of the employers are fair-minded and 
wish to do the right thing when the right thing is brought to their 
attention. It is accomplished also because the decrees are based 
to a large extent upon the unanimous, or practically unanimous, 
recommendations of the wage boards, which are made up of en- 
ployers and employees in the oceupations in question. Finally, 
there has been compliance because the decrees rest for their enforce- 
ment upon what, after all, is the most potent influence in the world 
when it is effectively organized—the force of public opinion. 

The few employers which it has been necessary for the commission 
to advertise as not complying with the wage decrees represent a very 
small proportion of the employers in the occupations in question. 
The first time that the commission published noncompliances was in 
1921. That year 11 paper-box firms and one office-building estab- 
lishment were advertised. The next publieation of this nature was 
in 1923. That year the commission advertised 1 women’s clothing 
factory, 1 muslin-underwear factory, 3 paper-box factories, 22 
laundries, and 54 retail firms, which with their branches total 149 
establishments. In the case of the laundries they represent six and 
two-thirds per cent of the inspected firms employing women; in the 
case of retail stores, nine per cent. And even here the proportion is 
much larger than would probably have been the case had there not 
been a general impression that injunction proceedings restraining the 
comumission from advertising any firms were to be instituted. ‘Tlus 
year the commission has stcerined one firm under the decree for 
minor lines of confectionery. 

There is much interest in the Massachusetts law at the present 
time, One reason for this is that Massachusetts is the only State 
with a recommendatory, law. ‘Since the supreme judicial court 

ave its opinion declaring unconstitutional the mandatory law of the 
District Delamnbin, is bas been felt by many that the Massachv- 
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tts law is perhaps the only form of minimum wage legislation 
hat the court as now constituted would uphold. 

Another reason for such interest is that President Coolidge, in his 
nessage to Congress last December, recommended legislation for the 
pistrict of Columbia similar to the Massachusetts law. This recom- 
mendation is Of especial significance, as the Massachusetts law was 
nacted While President Coolidge was a member of the legislature, 
nd was in operation during his term as chief executive of the Com- 
nonwealth. | 

The results achieved under the Massachusetts law would be 
editable under a mandatory law. Their accomplishment under a 
ncommendatory law is the more significant. They have been 
«ured, Moreover, under very serious difficulties which though not 
by any Means inherent in the law, have constituted the gravest 
roblem in connection with the operation of the law. 

Massachusetts was the pioneer in this country in minimum wage 
wislation, and it had to pay the penalty of all pioneers by bearing 
he brunt of the opposition. From the first, constant attacks upon 
the law and its administration have impeded the work. Necessary 
yppropriations were withheld. The commissioners served much of 
ringighe time without compensation, and valuable agents were lost because 
‘fade salaries for inspectors were and are pitifully low. The work of 
the wage boards was blocked. Attacks were made on the legal 
wthority of the commissioners. Perfecting amendments needed to 
mable the commission to perform its duties were refused, and bills 
to repeal the law or to hamper its administration were introduced. 


om. faethe constitutionality of the law was tested in the courts. After the 
lly, upreme judicial court handed down its opinion upholding the con- 
rce-fgstitutionality of the law in its essential provisions, the minimum wage 
orldeommission was abolished and its functions transferred to the board 
f conciliation and arbitration of the department of labor and indus- 
s10n eS. 
eryfm Attempts to repeal the law were renewed, and finally a special 
ion. aeeislative commission was appointed to investigate the operation 
s inggend effect of the law and recommend whether it should be amended 
tab-fmor repealed. After a searching inquiry extending over a period of 
wasfmpeeveral months, the commission reported last year, recommending 
Ling iat the law be continued in its present form and given a fair trial. 

229 What constitutes a fair trial for a law like this? For any law, of 
149 Meourse, the first and foremost requirement is honest, intelligent, im- 
and (partial administration and enforcement. ‘That is axiomatic. Then, 
thefi/s a corollary to this, there should be adequate appropriations to 
n isf™provide for conducting a reasonable program of work, and a staff of 
not™eompetent, responsible employees to perform the work. It would 
the Mlso Seem that the publication of the results of the wage investi- 
‘his #i@ttions and inspections is essential. In the case of a measure like 
forfim@ite Massachusetts law, which depends for its effectiveness upon 

ublic opinion, most essential of all requirements is public interest 
ent ™™ind public understanding, since it is only through intelligent and 
ate lective public interest that the other necessary conditions can be 
vurt uaranteed. 
the 
hu 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Utilization of Workers’ Leisure in Various Countries 


countries centered attention upon the development of facilitie 

for the utilization of the leisure time of workers. This cys. 

tion was one of the items on the agenda of the sixth session of {hy 

International Labor Conference, held in Geneva in June, 1924, and 

formed the subject of a preliminary survey by the Internationg| 
Labor Office. 

In view of the general interest in the subject, a series of articles: 

of which this article is a summary, was published in the Internationa! 

Labor Review, June, 1924. The articles include accounts of a report 


See inauguration of the 8-hour day in many of the Europea) 


by the world’s committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
on the leisure of the young worker; the use of spare time in Czecho. 
slovakia; the city workers’ spare time in the United States: an 
English experiments in organization of the spare time of agricultural 
workers. 


The World Work of the Y. M. C. A. 


‘THE Young Men’s Christian Association was founded in London 

in 1844 to promote the improvement of the spiritual condition 
of the young men engaged in the drapery and other trades in 
that city. ough the years since it was organized its work has 
grown until at the present time the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion numbers in its membership about 2,000,000 young men and 
boys in 50 countries. In 1855 the association in England and those 
branches which had been started on the Continent and in the United 
States were organized into an alliance which later developed into the 
present World’s Alliance, with headquarters in Geneva. 

In the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, provisions 
for the proper utilization of leisure naturally vary with the different 
conditions prevailing in different countries. In providing opportuni- 
ties for the use of leisure time it is essential that consideration s|iall be 
given to the aim of life as a whole, so that what is supplied may be in 
the permanent interest of the man’s whole life. From this idea has 
developed the Young Men’s Christian Association “fourfold program, 
which was planned with the view that leisure activities should develop 
the social, physical, intellectual, and spiritual qualities of all-round 
manhood, The central idea of the program is to provide opportunity 
for active rather than passive participation in such activities, and 
while this is particularly true of the physical program, which strives 
to have all take part instead of watching other people perform, the 
same idea also ac ehbertiee the educational and religious work 0 


1International Labor Review. Geneva, June, 1924. The leisure of the young worker: A report ly the 
world’s committee of the Y. M. C. A., pp 829-844; The use of spare time in Sweden by Bertil Nystrom, 
pp. 845-862; Workers’ leisure committees in yon ee 863-878; The use of spare time in Czechoslovakis, 
BP. 879-895; The city workers’ spare time in the Uni States, pp. 896-916; Spare time in the country: A! 
nglish experiment in organization, pp. 917-938. 
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the organization. Many people do not know how to use their 
jeisure and therefore need to be taught, especially boys between the 

es of 14 and 18 who live in the industrial districts. To meet this 
need, boys’ clubs, founded on the theory that the best form for such 
training to take is membership in a miniature community, are being 
fostered by the Young Men’s Christian Association, while the same 
principle is being applied in the senior branches of the organization. 
Among both men and boys activities of a definitely educational nature 
are becoming of increasing importance. 

The work of an organization like the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is considered by the writer to be of real importance in 
developing a sense of social consciousness and purpose. Since the 
specialization and complexity of modern life leave little chance for 
these qualities to be developed during the hours of occupation, it 
follows, therefore, that they must be largely cultivated in the leisure 
time of the workers. 

The financial resources of an organization like the Young Men’s 
Christian Association are naturally an important factor in what it 
can accomplish, but there are other factors, such as the presence or 
lack of a housing standards and of educational facilities, which 
definitely affect the human material with which the organization 
works, while long hours of work and low wages, together with the fear 
of unemployment, make the workers and their families less fit to 
make proper use of their leisure time. 

A statement appended to the article gives examples showing the 
variety of the work accomplished in some of the countries by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. This includes, in addition to a 
reat deal of educational work, the establishment of clubs for working 
a the work of one in Scotland being cited as a typical example; 
work among railway workers in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the 
United States; men’s and boys’ recreation centers and physical 
training in Constantinople; establishment of engineering and various 
special schools in the United States; and general welfare work among 
some of the mill workers of India, the majority of whom belong to the 
classes which have been socially oppressed for centuries. 


Sweden 


THE question of the use of spare time in Sweden, which has been of 

general interest only since the introduction of the 8-hour day in 
1919, is bound up with geographical, historical, cultural, and social 
conditions which are peculiar to the country. Sweden is much less 
densely populated than most other European countries, about half 
the area being practically uninhabited (less than two persons to the 
square kilometer), and the rest of the country having an average of 
only 28 inhabitants to the square kilometer. Although the sparsity 
of population and long distances have been a drawback to the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural development of the country, this has been 
offset to a great degree by the practically complete uniformity of 
language and religion and the introduction of compulsory general 
education as long ago as 1842. About half the population is engaged 
in agriculture and forestry, one-third in industry, and one-seventh 
in trade and transport. Swedish industry is largely scattered through 
the country districts. In 1922 only 46 per cent of the 325,000 factory 
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workers were living in towns, and this fact has largely affected 
worker's education, a characteristic development being the formatioy, 
of study eircles made up of groups of friends combining to assist ex¢) 
other in the work of self-education. 

The 8-hour law covers undertakings in industry, commerce, an, 
transport, where there are not less than five workers employed, }); 
it does not affect agriculture, forestry, and various small handicra/; 
enterprises. For this reason the act failed to affect many unde; 
takings, while some industries, sueh as mining and certain other traces. 
had previously adopted a 48 to 51 hour week. In other industries 
however, such as iron mills, paper and sugar factories, flour milly 
etc., the change from two to three shifts brought a decided reduction 
m working hours, this adding a much greater amount of leisure 
time to the lives of the employees. 


The reduction in working hours was accompanied by other demo. 
cratic reforms, chief of which was the extension of the franchise to 
ractically every Swedish man and woman over 23 years of ace. 


hese reforms have simply accentuated the movement for popular 
education and sports which for many years have been fostered })y the 
State and municipalities, as well as by the workers themselves. 

A survey mE hy rm the social board in 1924 anto the social effects of 
the 8-hour law shows that interest in sports, while formerly contined 
almost entirely to the young people of the richer classes, has now 
spread considerably among young workers. Interest im voluntary 
popular education has also increased, the Workers’ Educational 
Association, which is backed by all the Swedish labor organizations 
and the Cooperative Union, new having more than 500,000 members. 
improvement in the housing situation and the care of homes jis 
resulted from the shorter hours which have increased the opport wnity 
for workers to build their own homes and has also mashed working 
women to give more time to the care of their homes and ehildren. 

In general, it may be said that the extra time gained by the workers 
under the 8-hour act has been spent in much the same way as they 
formerly used their shorter leisure time, and while those interested 
in serious things have had more time to devote to them, it is also true 
that those whose main object is amusement, loafing, and less praise- 
worthy objects have had more opportunity to satisfy their tastes. 
The consumption of cigarettes is five times as high as before the war 
and there has been no reduction in the number of cases of drunken- 
ness, in spite of hard times and severe restrictions. On the wile, 
the value of the 8-hour day is said to be largely in the future, although 
it is of fundamental importance if the general level of culture is to be 


appreciably raised, 
Belgium 


THE necessity for providing proper means for utilizing the increased 
leisure afiorded by the 8-hour day was recognized in Belgium 
early in the parliamentary discussions of the proposed law, aud 
workers’ leisure committees were organized by the provincial councils 
of the Provinces of Liége, Brabant, and Uainault. ) 
The Liége committee was the last one of the three to be organized, 
but the beginnings of its work can be traced back to the war period. 
During the war certain members of the metal workers’ trade-union 
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realized that with the close of hestilities there would be a change in 
industrial conditions, and an exhaustive inquiry into the level of 
education among the unemployed in the industrial section of the 
Province'was made by the union. The results of the inquiry showed 
the necessity for allowing the workers to obtain the leisure time 
already enjoyed by the other classes, since the workers had suffered 
bysically and mentally under the existing system. The desire for 
intellectual freedom was found to be present in a greater or less 
degree in nearly all of the werkers, but they had lacked the eppor- 
unity to share in the benefits ef education. The special committee 
on workers’ leisure was then © uzed, and in March, 1921, the first 
leisure institute (Maison des Loisers) was opened at Seraing. The 
attendamee at the various educational _ recreational activities 
during the first year reached 80,000 and in the seeend year 173,000. 

In addition to the central committee there are at least 25 boca! 
committees which provide fer more than half the population of the 
Province. Lhe work of the committees meludes the provision of 
lectures over a wide range of subjects, musical and dramatic perform- 
ances, moving pictures, and the mamtenance of traveling libraries. 

Much the same work is done by the other two committees. The 
Brabant committee stresses ‘the amportance ef developing interest in 
the home and also devotes considerable attention to gymnastics, 
athletics, amd games. The Hainault committee is the oldest and 
carries On the most extensive work. It is composed of 112 members 
representing various professions and trades, — the variety of inter- 
esis and expert knowledge represented in its membership has made 
it possible to organize seven subcommittees having charge of the 
following divisious of work: Housing, gardens and allotments, smal! 
stockraisme, education, physical tramung, artistic traiming, intellec- 
tual and moral training. 

om the provincial committees and subcommittees in Belgium 
have worked with well-direeted energy toward the erganization of 
facilities for. the worker’s ieisure, statl there has been ne compulsion 
exercised, and the freedom of the worker to use his spare time as he 
chooses has remamed untouched. 


Czechoslovakia 
()RGANIZATIONS end institutions for the rational use of the 
s 


e time of the workers ‘were already in existence in Czecho- 
slovakaa ~when the law of December, 1919, introducing the 8-hour 
day, was passed. For this reason its effects have been evidenced 
principally by an intensive development of the work of these organi- 
zations and an increase in their membership. 

Certain safeguards have been inserted in the laws to prevent the 
workers’ spare time being used in his trade. Employers are pre- 
hibited from giving out work to be done at home, and so extending 
the regular working-day, and on holidays with pay for miners 
employed in the State ayrinigcott mines the pay is withheld if a 
miner does paid work on the holiday for some outside person. In 
general, however, the question of holiday pay has been dealt with by 
ee agreement because of the inadequacy of the laws on this 
subject. : 
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Part of the leisure time of workers in Czechoslovakia, as in othe, 
countries, is used in trade-union, political, and cooperative activitie 
There are about 1,700,000 trade-unionists in the country, 600) (99 
members of cooperative societies, and the working classes are orca. 
ized in five large political parties. 

A keen interest in physical exercise is manifested among {hp 
workers, there being about 500,000 members of the workers’ ym. 
nastic societies, all of which provide plenty of facilities for sports. 
gymnastics, and games in the open air. In addition to promoting 


the physical education of their members, many of these societies 
provide means for the general education of young persons. Cycling 
clubs, nature-study clubs, traveling associations, and holiday camps 


for children and young people are among the other recreational 
activities of the workers. 

The educational work covers musical and dramatic societies 
lecture courses, establishment of libraries, and active temperance 
work. A labor academy organized in 1895 by working men and 
bourgeois reformers has at the present time about 250,000 mem)|ers, 
Similar educational centers for working people are maintained by 
the different political parties, and there is also a central nonpolitica| 
organization for popular education which has several thousand |(4| 
branches. The Association of Young Country Workers has (one 
much toward developing facilities for the use of the spare time of 
agricultural workers. 

In addition to the work of these various groups, the part played 
by the States in educational matters is of great importance. A |aw 
of 1920 provides that 10 per cent of the net profits of mines shall 
be deducted to be used for the benefit of the workers, and a |arze 
_ of this money in 1922 was spent on workers’ institutions for 
acilitating a rational use of spare time. Free popular courses in 
civic education were established by an act passed be the National 
Assembly in 1919, and a law enacted in 1920 set up continuation 
schools in agriculture for young people over 14 years of | age. Attend- 
ance at continuation courses in Czechoslovakia is compulsory for ail 
apprentices in any handicraft or industry, except mining. 

Cooperative building societies have been a factor in the use of 
workers’ spare time, as they have furnished aid by which individual 
workers have been enabled to build their own houses. Agrarian |eg- 
islation has enabled workers to take up small holdings providing space 
for gardens, small farms, and recreation. In the neighborhood of 
several of the larger cities allotments provide gardening space for 
considerable numbers of workers. 


United States 


"THE fact that there are approximately 42,000,000 persons 10 years of 

age and over in the United States engaged in gainful occupations 
makes the question of leisure occupations in this Span tty one of great 
complexity, particularly in the larger cities. Although the 8-hour day 
prevails among a large proportion of industrial undertakings, there 
are still large groups of employees, such as the railway and agricul 
tural workers, who work longer hours, while, on the other hand, in 
the eee printing, and garment-making industries the 44-hour 
week prevails. 
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The growth of the 8-hour movement in the past 10 years, the war, 
and prohibition may be said to be the factors most concerned in 
stimulating the development of facilities for recreation of the workers. 
While before the war commercial agencies had supplied nearly al! 
the public paid recreation in American cities, during the war and post- 
war periods there was an increase in the growth of volunteer organi- 
zations for providing recreation and in the development of public 
facilities. The recreational agencies, therefore, include the commer- 
cial enterprises, such as theaters, pool rooms, and moving pictures; 
the church, and such organizations as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Knights of Columbus, and 
others which have specialized in the social aspect of church life; 
workers’ organizations; individual employers or corporations supply- 
ing recreation through their welfare or service work: the trade-unions; 
the different racial groups; and the municipality or organized com- 
munity. 

The automobile is an important factor in the spare time of American 
industrial and agricultural workers, since with more than 13,000,000 
passenger automobiles in use in 1923 it is evident that large numbers 
of workers own a car and that the enjoyment of the country thus 
becomes available to many city workers, 

Cultural and social activities in this country are largely the free 
choice of the workingman himself. Educational work in recent years 
has seen an extension of evening classes, Americanization work, voca- 
tional training in the schools, and the evolution of workers’ education, 
all of which have been assisted by the large number of public libraries 
throughout the country. ‘The workers’ education movement, now 
about five years old, has been financed and managed by the trade- 
unions. Schools have been organized by central labor unions, local 
unions, national or international unions, State federations of labor, 
and others. The present enrollment in 60 of these schools is estimated 
at 30,000 and the number reached by the Workers’ Education Bureau 
itself through lectures, debates, and forum discussions is in the neigh- 
borhood of 127,000. 

The tendency toward outdoor recreation among the American 
people is shown in the appointment of the Country Life Commission 
in America, appointed by President Roosevelt in 1908, and the 
appointment by President Coolidge of a Federal commission con- 
sisting of officials of his cabinet to further a plan of coordination of 
recreational activities. 


England 


HE question of meeting the need for recreation or improvement of 
industrial workers in city or town is in general much simpler than 
the problem presented by the rural worker, since the factory worker 
or artisan has throughout the entire year a definite period of leisure 
time after his work, and it is also relatively easy to bring groups of 
industrial workers together. In spite of these difficulties the rural 
aspect of the question of workers’ leisure is beginning to arouse 
attention. 
In the attempt to meet the demand of rural workers generally for a 
fuller life there have been many schemes advanced for the betterment 
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of rural conditions. Some of these have already been put up to 
practical test and are now in various stages of development. 

In agriculture it is not nee to guard against supplementary 
occupations which. tend to defeat the gains which have been made jp 
the reduction ef excessively long hours im industry. The farm worker 
has little desire or cppertiny to engage in labor for pay at the close 
of his day’s: work and any additional work he may do is usually the 
care of a garden, plot of land, or allotment, which is carried on as 
supplement to his wages. 

roughout Europe the unit. of rural life tends to be the village. In 
England reduction ef hours and the attainment. of comparative uni- 
formity in custom has helped the movement for a better coordination 
of recreational er. Under the eorn production act, 1917, 


the Agricultural Wages Board was authorized to fix minimum wages 
for a ic. day’s work, and this necessitated determination of the 
number of hours in the working-day. For ordinary farm laborers, 
excluding stockmen and carters, the week was defined as 50 hours 


in. summer and 48 in winter, the worker remaining free to work sucl 
overtime as was neeessary or desirable. The standardization of hours 
has. remained practically unchanged, although the wages board was 
abolished in. 1921, and while wages have fallen to a very low figure, the 
workers have been insistent upen maintaining the 50 to 52 hour week 
and above all upon keeping the Saturday half-holiday whieh they had 
already won. 

Social organizations providing the population with an outlet for 
mental and spiritual energies during leisure time have been active 
in English villages for many years and outdoor games have always 
been popular among the agricultural workers. But in recent years 
there have been several factors which have operated to make the 
workers more active im earrying on the movement for better rural 
conditions, ene of which is the union organization of agricultural 
workers. 

Most of the progress in bettering conditions of farm life has taken 
place within the past 10. years. In 1917 a rural organization coune! 
was formed for the purpose of improving the comditions of life in 
rural Great Britain and ‘to federate and secure the harmony ani 
cooperation of any subscribing and approved nonparty societies or 
associations concerned with rural life, while preserving their separate 
individuality and inde ence, and in partieular to assist the pub- 
lieity work and the neial needs of the federated societies «ni 
associations.” Local and national coordination of rurak effort were 
further assured at a conference called by the National Council of 
Social Service in 1922 at which time a general plan of organization 
was decided upon. 
ing the war women’s institutes were organized in England an 
Wales, their first purpose being to bring countrywomen of all classes 
together for the interehange of ideas and mutual helpfulness. At 
that time the food shortage made. it. desirable to further the work of 
food conservation and the district and county exhibitions. organized 
by the institutes. showed chiefly examples of fruit preserving, dairy 
oe bacon curing, needlework, utility articles from waste, etc. 
ter, training in home erafts was taken up and a guild of learners 
was formed, which issues both demonstrators’ and learners’ certili- 
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ates to members passing the tests. The activities of the institutes 
over both educational and social fields. There is also an organiza- 
ion of village clubs governed by a council of about 60 members. 
n order to belong to the association a club must be established as a 
enter for social activities and physical and mental recreation; it 
ust be self-supporting; it must be open to all inhabitants of the 
ommunity without restriction; and it must be controlled by a com- 
ittee elected by the members. In May, 1924, there were 529 clubs 
filiated to the association. 

The various branches of work carried on through these clubs and 
stitutes include education, part of which is coordinated with the 
ork of the Workers’ Educational Association, dramatics, music, and 
vik dancing. Traveling libraries also have occupied am important 
ace in stimulating the active development of rural life. 

The rapid development of transport facilities in recent years has 
rought the country into closer touch with industrial villages and the 
ities, and motion pictures and the radio have had a revolutionary 
ect upon the recreational resources of the country. These new 
ctors, together with “the evolution of a coherent organization deal- 
¢ with country welfare as a whole, marks a real advance toward 
ving a problem admittedly difficult; i. e., how to find means which 
il enable country men and women to formulate their own wishes 
d face their own. responsibilities in the matter of betterment of 
al life and environment.”’ 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been 1p 
i ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealep 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, June 15 
1923, and May 15 and June 15, 1924; as well as the percentag 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price pe 
pound of butter was 50 cents in June, 1923, 46.1 cents in May 
1924; and 48.6 cents in June, 1924. These figures show a decreas 
of 2 per cent in the year and an increase of 5 per cent in the month 

The cost of the various articles of food ? combined show a decreas 
of 1.3 per cent June 15, 1924, as compared with June 15, 1923, anda 
increase of 1 per cent June 15, 1924, as compared with May 15, 1924 
TabLe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEY 

OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 19%, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 102), 4\ 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole number 

















Per cent of inere 1 
| Average retail priceon— | eg . a i 
Article Unit _- 

| } 

| June 15, | May 15, | June 15, June 15, 

| 1923 1924 1924 1923 2 

| 

Cents Cents Cents | 
SF Sy ae Sere eee | Pound ........ 40.1: 40. 6 40.7 | aa - 
EEE, EN mee Be melt 34. 5 34. 6 34. 8 | +1 +] 
RES ES Sr a ee ee [oshiod _ _ Sere 28. 8 29. 4 29. 4 +2 
LE NIE NATED DEE, Way ee 20. 4 21.3 21.2 +4 
yelling EL AOE, RM 0" BOS iiced 12. 6 13.4 13. 2 +5 _ 
Se a ee ce 1. waned . eae 29.9 29. 9 30. 2 +1 
TN el bapha on cerns 39. 0 36. 1 36. 2 —7 
ER Age: Se eS oe 8 t= Le ae ae ole $6. 2d... 45.4 44.3 44, 6 —2 
ON OS SES et. ae Me anes 38. 1 39. 4 38. 7 +2 - 
Bextra Laks fe SR a a BH Sele | eSataet e 35. 4 36. 6 35. 9 | -? 
Salmon, canned, red -_.._...........-|-.... re 31.1 31.1 31.2 +0.3 +0 
a asian ennai as on nsinatie 13. 5 13. 6 13. 5 0 - 
Milk, evaporated ___................ 15-16 oz. can__- 12. 2 11.7 11. 6 —5 - 
EE tiene sbty~<bs pubic -ach< on Pound --.....- 50. 0 46. 1 48. 6 —2 
hg ag a lg lie LER pt ne ) A ae 29. 1 30. 1 29.8 +2 —| 
RE es ae Ne 27.5 28. 5 28. 4 +3 -(, 
EN COR SR aan ORS RO SE 36. 1 34. 6 34. 4 —§ — 
RS SS ey EE SS es 2 ee | cabin BS 17.2 17.1 16.9 —2 =| 
Vegetable lard substitute_........._. ese! RE Se 22.7 24.5 24.9 +10 +2 
es Geeeeeey TUN. won occa geseee EE 35. 4 32. 8 36. 1 2 +10 
| SERRE aS Eh os ees rege ne at Pouwd.......< 8.7 8.7 8.7 0 

MEER te NT COED EERE. «a y-  empetesetyy 4.8 4.6 4.6 —4 
PURINE SUb5 ca, Udeels libcudticee’e =e es Ji. J 4.0 4.4 4.4 +10 











1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and eclectic 
from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals inthe MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW 
Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 

2 The following 22 arpuets weaned according to the consumption of the average family, have be 


used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate be 
pork chops, bacon ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, ! 
coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included 11! 


weighted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
' OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1923, AND 
MAY 15, 1924—Concluded 


Per cent of increase 

(+) or decrease (—) 

June 15, 1924, com- 
pared with— 


| Average retail price on— 








Article Unit 
June 15, | May 15, , June 15, | June 15, | May 15, 
1923 | 1924 1924 1923 1924 
Be Res ae eee a ee a! 
Cents | Cents Cenis 
eg Sea ee ee pf HS ae ae 8.8 8.8 8.8 0 0 
eel SE eS SP a 8-0z. pkg-....-.- 9.7 9.7 9. 7 on") 0 
Wheat cereal. _....__-. 2 ee 28-0z. pkg-___- 24. 4 | 24.3 24.3 —0.4 0 
ee eS eee RL ae oe pT Ena eee 19. 7 | 19. 5 19. 6 a 1] 
eS OS Ce PR a ee! TA 9. 4 | 9.9 9.9 ce: 3 0 
EE pt PRs Es ee: win ont > ib ce aaa els 11.4 | 9.8 9.7 | —] 
| RA ee ee, ae: RR Ge = Ty Na eet 3.2 2.9 3.3 3 14 
ERT Ea a eS ke a se 8.1 | 6.7 6.8 16 | +] 
SS ee S3 7 OL te, nie 6.2 | ane 5.8 g.7 25 
nad. Bema 2 2... SS ; | No. 2 can-_-__-- 13.0 | 12.7 12.7 4% 0 
Ce el EE es | Seweet 15.4 15. 8 15. 8 | +3 Of 0 
Peas, cammed.....2.........--.- Si Fire 17. 5 | i8. 1 18. 1 a 0 
Tomatoes, canned_.......-...-.-.-. again 13. 0 | 13. 0 13. 0 0 0 
Sugar, granulated -;-.......--.--. -| coat cE 9.2 &.3 —25 | —10 
| RR. 6 Pe i oe ee Se 69. 5 | 71.1 70.9 +2 | 0.3 
wr Ee eee ee ees aps Raa 37.8 | 42. 2 42.3 +12 | +0. 2 
OT nee rg a 8 ee eee ae 2 19. 3 | 17.6 17. —Y 1 
ag ESA gE a : ee 17. 6 | 15. 5 15. 12 | 0 
OS a _ ee | Dozen--..---. 38. 1 36. 6 35. § 6 | 2 
Se RR OE ORS ee ee BO x «ihieacnlel 53. 9 41.6 45.1 16 | +8 
All articles combined !__.........--- Bo a ae Ra 5 RL a ape Sats —1.3 4-1.0 


1 See note 2, p. 30. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on June 15, 1913, and on June 15 of each year 
from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in June of 
each of these specified years, compared with June, 1913. For 
example, the price per pound of cheese was 21.8 cents in June, 1913; 
33.2 cents in June, 1918; 42.4 cents in June, 1919; 41.8 cents in June, 
1920; 29.5 cents in June, 1921; 31-1 cents in June, 1922; 36.1 cents 
in June, 1923; and 34.4 cents in June, 1924. 

As compared with the average price in June, 1913, these figures 
show the following percentage increases: 52 per cent in June, 1918; 
94 per cent in June, 1919; 92 per cent in June, 1920; 35 per cent in 
June, 1921; 43 per cent in June, 1922; 66 per cent in June, 1923; and 
58 per cent in June, 1924. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 45.7 per cent in June, 1924, as compared with June, 1913. 
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Tapur 2.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED: FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT qses 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15 OF CERTAIN SPRCIFIED YEARS COMPAR: ) 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








































































































Per cent of increase June 15 of each Ye: 
Average retail price on June 15— ey year compared with June 7 
Article . Unit . 
| | } ; 
1913] 1918} 1919 | 1920 1910331929 190 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1922 | 1923 1924 — 
| |  ——- 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. |\Cts. ots.| cts Cts. 7 
Sirloin steak __.___ Pound -|25. 9}. 42:6 43. 1) 46. 1/40. 0/38. 4/40. 1/40. 7| 64 | 66 | 78 | 54 | 48 | 55 | 57 i915 
Round steak _____- ---d0. - .|22. 6]-40. 6] 40. 4} 42. 6 35. 6/33. 53%, 5/34. 81 80 | 79 [88 | 58 | 48 | 53 | 54 1018 
Rib roast__..____- ---40.~ -|20. 1} 38. 5] 33. 8} 34. 8/29. 8128. 2,28, 8.29. 44 67 68 |73 148 | 40 | 43 | 4 1917 
Chuck roast______- ---d0. . -|16. 3} 29. 5} 28. 11.27, 8/21. 6/20. 120. 4/21. 2} 81 | 72 | 71 | 33 | 23 | 25 | 39 1918 
Plate beef___.____- .-.d0. ~ .|12. 2] 22 7} 21.0} 19. 0/14. 1112: 9112. 6113.2] 86 | 72 | 56 | 16 | 6 | 3 |g 1919 
Pork chops__.___ -- .-.do. . .|20. 8} 37. 2} 42. 4] 40. 8/34. 1/33: 9129. 9130. 2) 79 [104 | 96 | 64 | 63 | 44 45 190 
AR ae .-.d0. . -/27. 3} 51. 5| 57.2} 53. 9/42. 9/40; 4/39. 0186. 2) 89 [110 | 97 | 57 | 48 | 43 | a3 1921 
| UE PR tts ...d0. . ./27. 3} 46.5 85. af 67. 7/48, 9ISI. 045. 4148.6 70 |102 |11r | 79 | 90 | 66 | «3 22... 
SE ee --.d0. - .|19. 4) 37. 4) 38. 4} 41. 5/35. 0:38. 0/38. 1/38. 7/ 93 | 98 [114 | 80 | 96 | 96 | 99 “a... 
Hems.............-|.-.d0.. -/21. 9] 37.6) 42.6) 46, 0/38, 636. 9135.4:35.9) 72 | 95 |110 | 76 | 68 | 62 | 44 924: Jul 
Salmon, canned, | | | 
eal ~-- G0. - -|..-.|! 29.6; 132;0} 188.0)37. 5)32: 2/31. 1/31. 2}_____|_....|...--|_-.-- at : 
Milk, fresh_.______ Quart. . 8. 8] 13.0) 14.9} 16, 214. 2/12. 5113, 5/13. 5) 48 | 69 | 84 | 61 | 42 | 53 53 
Milk, evaporated -| @)__--"|__-|._-.| 15. 4} 15. 0,18. 810. 9/12 201.6). --_| |. 
BT catch ocoepen Pound .|35. 2}, 51. 1] 63.3} 67, 2,40. 2/44. 9150. 0-48. 6) 45 | 80 91 14 | 8 | 42 § 
Oleomargarine._._}...do._|_.-.},_._- 41.4) 42, 8/29. 9127. 5'29. 1/29. 8/_____ D eGalsoese Pest) Ad 
Nut margarine. ___)...do.- -|_...|._.._| 35.4} 36: 1/26. 8/26. 7'27. 5/28. 4]... habe CORRE ETE= AT 
Olipese..... .. 2... .--G0. . -/21. 8}'33. 2| 42. 4) 41, 8/29. 5/31. 1136: 1184.41 52 | 94 | 92 135 | 43 | 66 5a 1918 
hai Oe a --~d0.. -/15. 8}. 32.6} 40,2} 20, 3/16, 2/17. 217. 216. 91106 154 | 85 | 3 | 9 | 9 7 1914. 
Vegetabie lardsub- m5... 
a ee el rt OE Rae 35.3) 36, 6/21. 22% 4'9% 7/249)... ff a : 16... 
Eggs, strictly.fresh.| Dozen..|27. 9] 42. 5| 53. 5| 53. 6.35. 0:34. 135.436.1/ 52 | 92 | 92 | 25 | 22 | 27 2% Wi... 
Re heleitteibed Pound} 5. 6} 10:0} 9.9! 11.8) 9:8) 8. ~ 87/871 79 | 77 {1M | 75 | 57 | 55 5 - <a 
| er avaeen ---do_.-| 3.3} 67} 7.5] 8 8} 5.9} 5.3) 4.8) 4.6103 [127 167 | 79 | 61 | 45 39 -y 
Corn meal_______- .-.do...| 29} 67| 63) 69/45) 3.91 4.0 4.4131 (117 [138 | 55 | 34 | 38) 52 ~—y 
Rolled oats.____-- Las ReedbicL 8. 5| 10. 5| 9.9) 8.7] 8.8) 8 8)... |. enn las .. ore 
Corn flakes _.___.- ARE a nso: 14. 0} 14. 4/12. 3} 9. 9] 9.7) 9. 7/_____ CS tomes ea cael — 
Wheat cereal__.__. Ve a |e---| na} 25. 1} 30, 2:29, 8/25. 8/24. 426 3 ooyse — leaghdlesons hes. ; — 
RM ound _|.._./_____| 19. 3} 20: 9'20. 7:20. 0119. 719. 6|_.._.|.__-_|____. tome: § ~~~ ia ou 
) PTT ...do. - 4, & 6 12. 5): 13. 8) 1& 7| 8 8! 916) 9. 4) 99h 45 | 6O ‘197 | 2) i 
Beans, navy_-_..-- ---d0...|.---| 17. 5} 12 1] 11. 8| 7. 9130. 6/71. 4] @71_..-}---.-}. | sone 
Potatoes. _-___.__- --.do0.~.} 1.8} 29} 3. 8}'1073) 2/7) 3.5) 3.2) 3.3) 61 |lld 472 | 50° | 04 | 78 | 83 
a aa. ~~"do.--|..-. 48] 11.2) 8.1) 5.71 8018.1 6.8|_.|_-. tat be et Gadi nell 
Cabbage _-........ TS ye Rel le EE) Of Y Riek kets Rl ouesl LOR OGRE ee 
Beans, baked. _...}| @ _...- seene| 17,.3)'16)9}14: 4/13. 2)13. 0112: 7/_.._- SCCGE SEUUT PEO [SNES |SREEE aE 
Corn, canned.___- am ewelonnefen nee} 19. 1} 18. 7/15. 9/15. 5115. 4/15. 8]. _- (S23 Be Bee a . 1913... 
Peas, canued_.____ ABO med: 1434 19. Of 19; 3/17. 6/17. 9117. 5118. 11....| tiie OR ee. | 1914. 
Tomatoes, canned.) @)_~._. it ey 15.9} 15.2)14. 3)13. 9/18, 0/13: 0}... wae ee eee eee we 195....- 
Sugar, granulated _ 41°63} 9. 1! 10.6] 26.7 78 7. 1111. 1/83) 72 100 40% | 47 | 34 lio9 | 57 1916... 
Nie ciel ---d0- . ./54. 4] 64. 8} 70. 1]'74. 1/68; 3168, 0/69. 5/709; 19 |.29 | 36 | 26 | 25 | 23 | 30 1917... 
NR ~~"do. --|29. 3] 30. 2} 42. 6} 49. 85. 7)86, 1/37. 8142.3 t | 43 | 65 | 20 | 21 | 27 | 42 1918... 
Prunes...........- L..d0.~.}...-} 16. 6) 25. 4] 28. 2)18. 5/20) 618! 3/17. 5). } MMO! | DS ae 1919... 
BEES. <snevcei- ~=-d0.~-|-~--| 15, 1} 16. 27. 7/30, 9124, 1 17..6)15. 5) anon PO Se he ie Se ORR eee 1920... 
Bananas... ......- , RR es 38. 46. 3141. 6136. lal: ak ll nw lied ill RGGI fall 
Oranges... 2+... -|-..do..-jL.-}....-|) 54 4) 63:90) 9/68; 5/53;.9/45. 14. | TR ie TS eee t 7 
All: articles: com- aa | | 1924: Jus 
a scnitinielencnccims: Se EN A GA ‘wer We Je---|---- ob 7 88. 2408 7) 47; 7); 44.0) 47.6) 45,7 
1 Both pink and red. 4 28-ounce package. 
1 15-16 ounce’ can. 5 No. 2ean. 
3 8-ounce package. 6 See note 2, p. 30. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1923, and in June, 
1924, 








Yomrpen monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 of 
these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 1924: Ju, 
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TABLE 3. —AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIEDARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1923, AND IN JUNE, 1924 
Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef Pork chops 
7 " 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- — 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.} age | Amt. S mt. 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 } retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 retail for $1 
price price price price price price | 
ee 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Pert.| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
tt gn otetaae $0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4. 5 \$0. 198 5. 1 |$0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8. 3 |$0. 210 4.8 
114.----------- . 259 3.9} .236 4.2] .204 49] .167 6.0] .126 7.9| .220 4.5 
NEE 27) 3.9) :Bo} 43] 2} 5.0] ‘16r| 62] i121] 8&3) [208] 49 
eI ee 273) 3.7) .25| 41] 212] 47) 171] 58] .128| 7.8| .227| 44 
0 ...---<aree . 315 3. 2 . 290 3.4 . 249 4.0 . 209 4.8 - 187 6.4) .319 3.1 
— aye -389} 26) .369) 27) .307) 33] .266| 38] .206/ 49] .390 2.6 
1919.-- dais . 417 2.4 . 389 2. 6 ~ 320 3.1 . 270 3.7 . 202 5.0 . 423 2.4 
WE ...-s2s5--s . 437 2.3 . 395 2. 5 . 332 3.0 - 262 3.8 . 183 5.5 | .423 2.4 
OM sncosnumen . 388 2.6 . 044 2.9 - 21 3.4 . 212 4.7 - 148 7.0) .349 2.9 
a . 374 27) .32 3.1] .276 3.6] .197 5.1} . 128 7.81 .380 3.0 
ee . 391 2. 6 . 336 3.0} . 284 3.5 - 202 5.0] .129 7.8 . 304 3.3 
1924: June------ . 407 25 . 348 2.9 . 294 3.4 . 212 4.7 . 132 7. 6 . 302 | 3.3 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs | Butter 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. rer dee Dozs. Per lb. Lbs. 
ie disaes $0: 270 &. 7 ($0. 269 3.7 |$0.158 [ 6.23 |$0. 213 4.7 \$0. 345 2. 9 |30. 383 2.6 
eee - 275 3. 6 273 3.7 - 156 6.4] .218 4.6 . 353 2. 8 . 362 2.8 
“—grennge amt '269| 3.7) 1201} a8] i148] 68} [a8] 48| 1341} 29) 1358) 28 
- as . 237 3.5 . 204 3.4 . 175 5.7 . 236 4.2 375 2.7 . 394 | 25 
ap ete ah . 410 2.4 . 382 2.6 . 276 3.6 . 286 3. 5 . 481 2.1) . 487 | 2.1 
~~ waaaern 520} 19) .479) 21) .38} 3.0) .877) 27) .5609| LB} .577| 17 
ae ae 554 1.8 534 19 . 369 2.7 -411 2.4 . 628 1.6 . 678 | L5 
SS . 523 1.9 . 555 1.8 - 295 3.4 . 447 2.2 . 681 | 1.5 . TOL 1.4 
———EE ~427 2.3 - 438 2.0 . 180 5. 6 . 397 2.5 - 509 | 2.0 - 517 1.9 
on ll to i . 398 2. 5 . 488 2.0 - 170 5.9 . 360 2.8 444; 2.3 . 479 2.1 
wae en . 391 2. 6 455 2.2 -l77}~ 5.6 . 350 29) .445) 22 . 554 18 
1924: Jume.....- . 362 2.8 446 22 169 5.9 . 369 2.8 .361| 2.8 . 486 2.2 
| ri’ 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
| | 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perqt.| Qts. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. 
SoS ee $0. 221 4.5 |$0. 089 11. 2 |$0. 056 17.9 |$0. 033 30. 3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |$0. O87 11.5 
Seite: aetieediicaed . 229 4.4 . 089 11.2 . 063 15.9 . 034 29.4 . 032 31.3 , 088 11.4 
EMSs de . 233 4.3 . 088 1.4 . 070 14.3 . 042 23.8 . 033 30.3 . O91 11.0 
ae See . 258 3.9 . 091 11.0 . 073 13. 7 . 044 22. 7 . 034 29.4 . O91 11.0 
ae oe . 332 3.0 -112 9.0 . 092 10.9 . 070 14.3 . 058 17.2 . 104 9.6 
‘ae. Sa . 359 2.8 - 139 7.2 . 098 10. 2 . 067 14.9 . 068 14.7 . 129 7.8 
_ ae . 426 2.3 - 155 6.5 . 100 10.0 . 07 13.9 . 064 15. 6 . 151 6.6 
SR ae . 416 2.4 . 167 6.0 115 8.7 . O81 12.3 . 065 15. 4 . 174 5.7 
_ aE . 340 2.91 .146 6.8} .099 10. 1 . 058 17.2] .045 22. 2 . 095 10.5 
_ ae Oe . 329 3.0 - 131 7.6 . 087 11.5 . 051 19. 6 . 039 25. 6 . 095 10. 5 
BS sx . 369 2.7 . 138 7.2 . 087 11.5 . 047 21.3 . 041 24.4 . 095 10. 5 
192%: June_..... . 344 2.9} .137 7.38} .067}] 11.5] .046} 21.7) .044] 22.7} .099 10. 1 
— ——— 
Potatoes | Sugar Coffee Tea 
Ibs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 |$0. 298 3. 4 |$0, 544 1.8 
55. 6 . 059 16.9 | .297 3.4 . 546 1.8 
66.7 | .066 15.2} .300 3.3] .545 1.8 
37.0 | .080 12.5) .209 3.3] .546 1.8 
23.3} .093/) 10.8] .302 3.3] .582 1.7 
31.3 | .097 10.3 | .305 3.3 . 648 1.5 
26.3 | .113 8.8] .433 23) .701 1.4 
15.9 . 194 5.2] .470 21] .733 1.4 
32.3 | .080 12.5 | .363 2.8} .697 1.4 
35.7} .073 13.7 | .361 2.8} .681 1.5 
34.5] .101 9.9} .377 2.7 . 695 1.4 
30.3 . 083 12.0} .423 2.4 . 709 1.4 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[XN TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jp 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,t by years from 1997 
to 1923, and by months for 1923 ° and for January through Map: 
1924. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price of 
each commodity for each month and each year by the averave 6 
of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the yea, 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for {hp 


year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price for 
he year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 192? was 


139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an increase 
of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. | 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included jy 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have }eon 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making thie link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost 
of the market basket based on 43 retibies and weighted according 
to the consumption in 1918, see Montuiy LaBor Review for March, 
1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 36 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the si 


index numbers given in the table. The chart has been draw: 
| 


the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 


are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





4 See note 2, p. 30. 
6 For index numbers of each month, January, 1912, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY [.1no! 


for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LaBor Rev!» 
ruary, 1923, p. 69. 
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VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities {fi Jur 
11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates with (hf exc 
. bureau until after 1913. 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRIN¢ py, AR! 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by ret we \ 
| Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birming ; 
Article Unit Re ieee 
»15—| June 15— | June | 
7m May} June = May) June 
—_———| 15, | 15, |; —4_ 5s, | 15, -— 
| sg 9. | saa | 10° 
| 1913 | 1923 | 2924} 1924) 913 | 399g | 1924 | 1924! 19,5 
| | | i | ' ' 
een Seer) ee AF ee LS Oa RY 
Cts.| Cis. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| | C 
Sirloin steak ............ Pound. ...-- 24. 0} 35. 8} 35. 9} 36. 5) 23. 3) 39. 5} 40. 8} 40. 6) 26.8) 37 137 
pO ee ae es a non 21. 4} 31. 6| 32. 1] 32. 9} 22. 0} 36. 4) 36. 5| 36. 6} 22. 5| 32. ¢ 34 
3 O° heer Ga eel 19. 6| 27. 8| 27. 5| 27. 8| 18. 7] 30. 8) 31. 9) 31. 9) 19. 9} 2: 25 
Chuck roast_....-.....-. An” ata 15. 4] 20. 5| 20.6} 20. 4) 15. 7| 20. 5| 21. i| 21.4! 16.8) 22 18, 
* * Ria BRORE he 5 Se ie 10. 4} 12.7} 12. 5 12. * 12. 8} 13. 2) 14. ‘ 18. 5) 10.5) 13 
| | 
Pork chops..............|....- , 22. 5| 28. 2) 28. 2) 28.4) 18.7) 30.0) 30.3) 30.3) 19.5 20.7 2 24. 
Bacon, sliced...........- ee ails a | 32. O} 35. 8] 32. 8) 33. 8; 23. 7] 34. 0) 31. 8) 32. 2} 33. 8) 34. 4 25 
Ham, Sliced_...........- Lab ee | 29. O} 45. 6) 43. 8) 45. 0) 31.0 51. 7| 49. 0) 49. 3) 30.0) 4 M41) 44 31. 
Lamb, leg of. _....------ Sn Me 20. 0| 35. 5| 36. 5| 35.6} 18.5] 38.5] 42.1) 41. i 21.7) 38. § 2 
Pay 18 RM HT Me wae haves 20. 5) 31. 2) 32 1 30. , 22. 4| 37. : 38. 7) 38. a 18.7) 31 , 
Salmon, canned, | es Ee: '____.| 29.01 29.4] 29.4)..__- 26. 6) 26. 3) 26.3 __- 30. 4 
Milk, feesh.............- Quart____- .-| 10. 0} 15. 0} 17.7) 17.7) 8. 8} 13.0) 13. 0} 13.0) 10.3) Is 8 
Milk, evaporated__.____| 15-1602. can_|__- 14. 3} 13. 8} 13. 8)____- 12. 0) 11. 6} 11. 5) 13 
BEES <n paitdiniets adie Pound --_-.-_-- | 37. 9} 52. 1) 50.9) 51.1) 38: 3] 55. 6) 52. 6) 53.8) 40.0) 52 
Oleomargarine__.......-|..... Re ctu | ate. 32. 4) 34. 6) 33. 1) See lone 26 ‘ 28. 28. O|.....| 3: 
Nut margarine__-_-____--- | Se BO a0 «wae |-- 26. 7) 26. 5) 27. | aes 26. 6) 27. 5| 26.9 3 2 
NINE soi cnn iettinnnceandene oe: ae 25. 0} 35. 1) 31. 6) 31. 9} 22.0) 36. 4) 35. 3| 35. O} 21. 8) 35.9 2] 
BE. iis caucgwigte nates Diinacobid . ie 15. 5} 17. 9) 16.8) 16.9) 14. 1) 16. 5) 16.3) 16.1) 15.4) 17.4 7 16. 
Vegetable lard substitute|..-.-do_.-.__|.___- 20. 7} 22. 8| 23.4).___- 21. 8| 23.9) 24.1. 7| 90 8 
Eggs, strictly fresh _.-._- onem..i.... | 24. 2) 33. 4) 32. 4) 34.9) 24.7) 32.9) 30. 5) 34. 9) 27.0) 34 2 37 34 
j | | 
SRS ee re ere Pound.....-/ 6.0) 9.2) 9.1) 9. | 5.44 85 8&8 88 5.3 8 § 
a EE: aR i ee ae | 39.8 5.4, 5.3) 54) 32) 44 43) 43) 3.8) & 
Corn meal _...-.....-.-.|.--2- tee | 25} 35 38) 39 25 3.2) 3.6) 36) 22 3 3 
Rolled oats..........<--- ee i eS > & fo - * eee 8.4) 8.4) 8.4 9 
CUP OOR. J. x osc deuce 8-oz. pkg_.--|_._-- 9.8) 9. 8 > ao 8.9) 8. ® 8.8 10. ( 
Wheat cereal__.....__.-- zr ee 25. 5} 26. 1) 26. 3h emi 5 EF Re F mae 26 
Se Pound--___-- “a 20. 9} 21. 3) 21. 5).___- 19. 0) 18.7] 18.7)..___| 19 
Bai. acdemeshcdoterate do.-->~- | 86) 87] 9.4) 9.7; 90 92 96 9.5, 82 9: 9 
| Se ree eee ae ee ter 12. 8| 12. 1} 11. 9)____- 10.8 9.2) 9. 0)__- 12. 4 11.8 
RS SLE EY ene SE | 29 44 3.6 2 21) 42 31) 35) 23 4 é 
Oilers... £05 ee nt ake Pang 9.5) 88) 8.8]... 8.9 7.0, 7.1)... 9. ( ‘ 
3 “FE aaa ‘aete = tetal a ik ae 4.21 7.6; 6.6)..... 6&1) 90) 61)... 6.5 
3eans, baked_____..__-- No. 2 can- --|____- 13. 6) 12. 2} 12. 2)____- 11. 9 11. 5} 11. 3)_._._| 14.1 
Corn, canned... ........|---.- do. .....|.....} 15.6] 16.0} 16. 0).___- 14. 5| 14.8) 14.9). __- | 16.9) 16.2 
Peas, CONN. .....25-<2+}---4- oe ae Liphlne a 18.1) 18.7) 18. 7}__..- 16. ‘ 16.9) 16. ‘ Gena 20. 7 21.8 
Tomatoes, canned_------|----- __, SES Oem 13. 0} 13.3) 13. 6)_...- 12.1) 12.0) 11.8_._-- 12.0) 12.3) 12 
Sugar, granulated _____-- Pound. __.-.. | & 44117) 9.9 8.8) 4.5) 10.5) 8.3) 7.4) 5.2) 11. 8.8 oO 
ei onebed adits -onskhnas oo ees olncaal 60. 0) 94. 0} 94.7) 95.1) 56.0) 66.1) 68. 6) 68. 6] 61.3) 84.3 es) ob. 
i TEE EE EEE A Ceswipen 32. 0} 37. 3) 41. 8) 41. 5) 25. 2 me; 37. 8} 38. 6; 28. 8) 38.9 3, 
Lg, SEES ES RE he at See ee AR Si a ete 20. 3) 18. 7| 18. 4). _.- 17. 7| 16. 8} 16. 3)...._| 20.8 ‘ 
OMENS... . 265s steknewbeeauss MRCS shesbivacs 20. 1) 17. 1) 17. 1j_---_| 14. 6) 18. 8) 13. 8)____- 18. § 6} | 
Benenes........<.s+... BERS She | 28. 4) 27. 2} 26.6)... | 28. 6| 28. 2) 27.6). ...| 37. 5| 39.7) 380 
ERE eS aeee | CS FR | §3. 6] 35. 9) 38. 4)....- a 41.9 63. 1) a | 55. 0 j) 42.0 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the r cite ds 


included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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in 5] fm Cities on Specified Dates 
os foo June 15, 1913 and 1923, and for May 15 and June 15, 1924. For 


h the exception of June, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the 


TICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


































































































CIPAL AR 
lets As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month] 
— 3 a . — | SSS 
Hoston, Mass. Begewet, Buffalo, N.Y. Butte, Mont. | Charleston, 8. C. 
‘s | 
pe oe Vea edi oh STs P24 dill ae ask F 
q Tune 15— June 15—| } | vane 15— 
Tune caste May | June | June; May/June May/June] June May! June | y May June 
" 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, po] 15, | 15, | 15. | 15, ’ 0 ee eee 
«| ign 1013 | 1928 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924| 1924 1913 1923 | 19% 1924} 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1919 | goa | 1924| 192 
| | 
e. — - ” — a Ee A ee ee ee ee ee ee ee en sonen 
ry Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.|.Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
137. 0) 1 63. 8] 1 64. 7] 1 64. 6 46. 5| 47.9} 47. 4] 22. 8] 38.6) 39.6] 40.0| 31.1) 31.3] 30.5) 22.3) 36.5] 33.9) 33.3 
310, 52.7, 83.6] 53.0) 39.5! 40. 1] 39.8! 19.8} 32. 7| 32. 81 33.4] 26.3) 26.9] 26. 3} 21. 0} 34. 0} 30.3) 31.7 
25.0; 37.3] 39.2) 38.9] 36. 2) 35.3] 35. 5) 17. 5| 28. 1) 20.3] 28.8) 24.4) 25.3) 24.1] 21.3) 28. 5] 27.2! 27.8 
8] 9 18,0 24.0) 25.9) 25. 0} 25.3! 25. 1) 25. 4] 15. 5) 20.5) 21.5! 21.4) 17.7) 17.3! 17.3] 15.0! 21. 0} 20.9) 20.0 
| 155} 171) 16,4) 10.3, 10.7 ahs 11.8 11.5 a 1.9) 11.8 12.4) 11.2) 119) 143 has 14.1 
| | | | | re 
9 24.0) 33.0) 34.0) 33. 6 31. 2) 31. 6; 33. 0} 20.3) 32. 2) 32.6) 33.1] 28.5 27.5) 26.9) 22.5) 30.5) 29.4 30.6 
9} 96 3 | 25.4) 37.9} 36.0) 36.7) 45.2) 41. 9} 41. 9) 23. 3) 32.9) 29.7) 29.6 48.2) 45.9] 44. 5] 25.8) 34. 9) 33. 1] 32.9 
44 | | 31.8) 51.6) 49.7) 50.6) 53. 4) 51. 1) 50. 6) 26.3) 45. 1) 46, 4) 46.3) 50.9 49.1) 50. 5) 28. 3) 41,3) 41.1) 41. 1 
4 4 | #0} 42.1) 421) 41.8] 41.1] 42,2) 42.9) 18.7] 34. 5] 35.3] 36.5! 32.8) 38.1] 36.3] 21.3] 41.3] 41.3] 40.6 
8) 313 2 39.9) 40.3) 40. ‘| 39, 1) 40. 5) 40. 4 21. 7| 36, 6|.36. 9] 36.9} 31.7, 33.6) 31.3] 21. 4) 36.9) 35. 6) 34.7 
29.0} 29.6} 30.0) 30.1] 29.4) 29.7,...__| 27.4) 27.3) 27.1) 37. 36,4] 37.4). | 26. 1 26. 5) 26.5 
£9 13.9) 12.4! 12.4] 14.0] 14.0] 14.0; 8 0} 12.3] 12.01 12.0 14.2) 14.3] 14.3] 11.7] 18 0] 18.5] 18.5 
8! 12.8 12.9) 12.2) 12.3) 12.7) 12.0) 11.8. __| 11,8) 11.0) 11 ol 12.5} 11.3] 16.5 12.1} 11. 5}.11.4 
35.3) 51.4) 48.9) 50.1) 50.3) 48.4) 49. 5} 32.9) 48. 3] 47.7] 49.3! 50.3) 44.3) 44. 5| 35. 2] 48.9} 47. 5] 47.9 
2 31.3) 31.7) 30.7) 26.8) 30.0) 30.0____- 28. 5} 29. 2 ab mete pokes ere ...--| 28.5) 31.4) 31.4 
| | , | 
0) 329 25.6| 27.6] 27.6 27.6 28, 0} 28.3 ..._-| 27.2) 27.5) 27.1) 32.2 32.7) 32.8 | 28. 5| 30. 3] 30.3 
)) 33.3 | 21.4) 38.4) 37.7) 86, 5 37.5! 39. 1) 38. 1) 19.0) 35. 5) 35.5) 34.9) 36.7 37.5) 37. 1| 20.0) 32. 5) 30. 3) 30.3 
01 16.8 | 16.0, 17.5| 17.5! 17.5] 16.9) 16.6] 16.5) 14. 2] 16.4] 16.0] 15.7) 20.9 20, j 20. 3} 15.0} 18. 5! 18.3] 18.3 
7 8 i 24.2} 21.8) 21.8) 22.9) 24.9] 25.0 _____| 22 3] 24.5] 24.3) 26.3) 27.5] 27.1/_____| 21.9} 24.3) 24.3 
) 37.3 | 34.4) 49 , 48.2) 49.6, 45. 6) 40, 5 43,3, 25. 8| 36.0) 34.2) 36.2) 42.3 38.0) 40.0) 25. 3) 33.9) 31.9) 34.6 
| | i | 
8 86 | 59 84 B84 85 84) 83 83 55 84) 84 84 O97 26 OH 59 10.2 10.7) 10.7 
| 37 53) 62) 51) 49 47 47 3.0) 42) 44 44) 54 50) 5.1 3.7 60 87 57 
(atm | 36 SI 62 52 66 7.1) 7.2) 26 38 43) 43) 39 42) 42) 24 31) 34) 3.4 
28 O91 9.2) 84) 82) 83___. 7.8 7.6 7.6 68 6.6 68 | 95 93! 93 
9.6, 96) 9. i 9.4). 9. 2 9, 2).....|. 9.2), 91) 89 11.9, 123) 123 10,0; 9.9) 99 
Soil | | | | 
a 24.8). 23.8 24.2) 23.7) 23.5) 23.5._... 24.1} 23.9! 23.9] 28.8) 27.9] 27.5 _- | 25.0 24. 7| 24.7 
23.3] 22.9) 22 9) 24. 2| 23 3] 23.1 ---_"| 21. 5) 20.8) 20.9) 20.8) 20. 8| 20.4) ____| 20.6] 19. 6) 19.6 
| 92) 10.8) 11.0} 10.9 10.1) 10.4) 10.4) 93) 8.8 9.4) 93) 100 98) 98) 5.5) 6.4 7. §| 7.7 
4 118 10.6}. 10.2} 10,3) 11.9] 10.3) 10.4... 11.4, 9.8 94) 10.8 10.4) 10.5 _-__| 11.9) 11. 1 10.7 
0 38 17 29 20 3.4 44 *o “4 1.8) 2.8 2.2 2.8) 13; 26) ar a 3. 2 ap 2.9 
| 
8 7 an Oe. Soe ee eS 89 6.8) 69 5.3 6.2 a... 2° oe 6.8) 6.9 
| 5 64 99 6&5 68 8.7) 7.1__.- &7 7.8 5&1 «7.7 «67.6 «(7.2 4.3) 6.4) 44 
4) 134 | 14.7) 14.0) 14.0) 12,2) 12.0) 12.3____. 11. 2}.10. 7} 10.5} 17.5) 16.1) 16.1 11. 2) 10. 7} 10.6 
| 16 | 192) 18.8) 18.8) 18.6) 18,9) 18.9-___. 14,8} 15.3) 15.4) 15.3) 15.3) 15.3)_.._.| 14.5) 14.4) 14.4 
5 218 21.3) 21.8) 21.5) 21.4) 21. 5) 21. 5 amet 16. 2| 16.4) 16.5) 16. 3 16.3) 16.3 18. 0} 17. 5| 17.9 
123 * 13.0, 12.7] 12.9} 13.3) 13.9) 13.9__.__| 13.6] 13.8] 13.9} 15.5) 12.9) 12.9)_____| 11.0) 10.6 10.6 
7 88 il) 11) 9.0) 7.9) 10.5 8.8) 81) 5.2) 10.9) 8.9 7.7) 13.6) 11.7) 10.3) 5.0) 10.8) 85) 7.7 
7) 849 58.6) 69.9) 70.2) 70,2) 58.3] 58. 6] 58.6) 45. O| 62. 2] 65.3] 64.7| 82.5) 84.5) 84.5) 50.0) 71.5) 71.6) 71.6 
13 33.0, 43.1) 49.3] 49.7) 36, 2) 40. 8] 40 * 29, 3) 35, 6} 38, 6) 22.9) 45.4) 49.4) 50.3) 26.3) 34. 2) 35. 6) 35.9 
4 19.2} 17.6) 17. 5| 18.5] 17.6] 17.3 ___-- 19.1) 15.6) 18.9) 20.0) 19. 0} 19. 0'_. 19. 3) 17.2) 17.1 
6.7 | 16.0) 15.0) 15.1) 16.8) 15.1) 15.1 15, 7| 14. 2} 14.1) 20.8) 17.9) | 17. 9|__-__| 16.9] 15.0] 14.8 
38.0 | 47.1) 46.4] 44. 5) 37.3) 35.0) 34.5 _____] 44. 6] 46. 4) 40.8) 2.15. 1) 215.9) 215. 5)_____| 39. 4) 39.4) 40.0 
9 426 .-...| 59.8] 47.7) 55. 3} 57.9) 44.1) 48.1)._._- 52. 2| 46.9} 47.1) 49.5) 43.1) 40,3).____| 51 8| 33. 9} 38.5 
J ae | Pee, eee } 
rer citi ‘ Per pound. 
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| Chicago, Il. | Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Article Unit | Fane 15— a June el ct June 15— May\Jun, 
y y g9. ¥ | OQOA 
| sara jasas, 1924 | 1924 | 1913) 1923 1924) 1924) 1913! 1923 | 1924 | 1924 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| c- 
Sirtoin steak. ........... Pound .-.-...- 23. 4): 29.3} 41.7] 41. 7) 23.9) 36.1) 35, 8} 36. 1) 25. 2) 38. i) 38. 1) 39 9 
EEE BPOEE. « ccncncnsnabhedunt ae 20.'3} 30. 2) 32. 1) 32. 0} 21.3) 32. 6) 31. 5} 31.7) 22. 0} 30. 9} 31. 6) 29 
RSE EE Os. capper | 20.0} 29.4) 32.1) 32.4) 19/4) 28) 8p 28/3}! 28. 5) 20. 0} 26.5) 26. 4) 2 
Sn nnndnnnccnclicnine’ _ Reset | 16.9] 19. 9 21. 2] 21.1) 15.8} 18.6) 18/7] 190] 17.2) 19. 4} 2). 3) © 
ON SSS eee ee | 11. 2) 11. 7} 12,9) 12, : 12: 5) 13. 9} 14, 4) 14:2) 12. 5} 10. 2) 11.8 4 
Potk eames. esc oll... BR 18.8} 26.0} 27. 8} 27. 9}. 192 6| 280) 30.3) 26:8) 20. 7| 30.8} 31.9) 32 5 
Baeon, sliced_._._..__..-}..._- do.....__' 32. O} 44. 2) 41. 2) 41.1 26. 46.33. 6 29. 7|-30. 7} 28: 6) 39. 3} 36. 7) 37.9 
Seaeersenests ee 82. 4) 47. 8} 46.4) 47. 6) 29. 2) 46:8) 45:8) 47. 2). 36. 0} 47. 6) 48.9) 50.4 
Lamb, leg‘of. ...........|..--- Goi...... 20. 2 36. 1} 39. O} 38. 6) 16: 5} 37. 1) 38. 2) 37. 2-19. 2} 34. 8} 38. 3) as 4 
Ee Se a ¢ a ae 20.3} 32.9} 35.8} 35.0) 24.9) 36.7) 37. 5) 37. 6 22. 3} 35. 8} 38. 3) 37.3 
Salmon, canned, red... }..._- aS a ,32:9| 32:8) 32/81... ._] 27/6]. 28:3) 28)2'_.._.| 29. 3} 29.0) 29. 9) 
Milk, fresh. Qhart.___- 86} ' 13. Of 14. OF 14. Oo} 80} 12.0] 14.01'12:0) & Of 14.0) 13.3) 125 
Milk, evaporated _..-.._; 15-160z. cam _j._.__| 11. 4/11. Of 10:9),___. 11. 4) 1029} 10: 7}-_-_-} 11. 9} 11. 1) 11.69 
Ra A ARR Ponnd__...- 32/7} 46: 2}'45.7| 47. 6|°35. 1] 47.1} 46. 6} 48. 2\"36. 2 49.2) 47.9) 52.4 
Oleomargarine ----...-.-.-|--.-- do......- w~--~| 25. 6} 26/2) 26.4)... 29:7| 30.2) 29:9). ..) 29. 3} 31. 4) 31.1) 
Nut margarine..........}....- EE 24; 6) 25.1) 25.3)____- 27. 9} 28:3} 27: 9)____.| 27. 7) 29.8! 29.9 
SE a eee F -.~--d0....-.-} 25. 0} 40) 0). 38).5} 38:3) 21. 0} 38) 1) 33).1).33: 2) 23. O| 35. 3) 35.7) 34.4 
RE Gasdhin cantecan A CNT 15. OF 16. a 17. 4). 17: 6 14. 2F' 15. 3} 15. 1). 14: 8} 16. 5 17. 9} 18. 6) 1s 
Vegetable lard substitute} ___-_- ciate ..-.-| 23) 37°25. 2) 25:4}... ._| 22: OF 24) OF 24:8). | 2a 1) 26. 5) 2¢ 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .....| Dozem.._--. -| 24:3) 36. 6}°34.6} 37° 6} 21.3) 26.3} 27: 9731.2} 27. 6 4 33. 4) 35.2 
PE itasthucsntedteach Pound~ -...- 6.1) 9:71 9:7} G7) 4:8) B24) 84 a 5.5 & 1) 7.9) 7.9 7. 
SS TRS 1 “es ie 2:8}, 4:2). 4:1). 4:2) 3:3 as 45 4:5), 3.2 49) 44) 45 4. 
oo bien Sy gas CNG 0 RRS Re 2. OF 5.2 637, 5:44; 2:7] 3.2] 3:5 3: 6 2.71 3.6F 41) 41 3. 
po ee Ce hy +e 8. 84) 854)... 2. 8:6) 853) 8:37...) 8.6} 8.8) 8.7 3 o 
or | ee Stozi pkg -..j..... 9:3} 953) 9: 4)..... 9.3} 920 4 ie y * 9.9) 9. 4 i 9g. 
Wheat cereal___..._....- 28-oz. pkg-_-_|_.-.- 24; Of 23.3 nist pte 25: Of 22.9) 222 9'____. ZA. 1) 24. 4) 24.4! 4 4. 
pO eS ae eee Pound... . n<hen-on) AEG 7741727)... 16. 3} 1652). 1651;.--__) 19. 4} 20.1) 19 5 18. 
Se Bis ce tits dagen ote ee | le 8.7) 10. 10. 4; 10. 8&8) 8&8 a 10. 2 85 8&9} 9.8 104 10. 
Baja Marr... ... 2-00 u ae AE rae) oe) oe) ae 10:7], 7: 9%. 7:9h-..| 11.3) &6 8&5 8. 
|, pen I eases Uae tongs 1.2). 2:7}. 226 am 2.3! 3:61 3:0) at LS 28 25 3.3 23 2 
| | 
ft Rely elt ela ael Mele tee Meade 8.4)’ 6:4)° 63)_.-.- 797 G4 GéOr..... 8.5) 6.7) 64) 95) 7. 
I he ee ennai ee NE A IE 6:5). 7:3}. 5.6\.-_. 6.4) 7/0), 5:3)._._. 6.2) 7.3) 5.9 Li & 
Beans, baked. _.-.._.__- No. 2 can-.-}..... 12) 9) 12277'1227}-.-..}' 11. 77,11: 4) 11. 41... 12. 8} 12. 5) 12 4 13. 
Corn, canned: -...._..-. ee a es 14; 8} 1553/1554)._-..]/13. 9) 14:0}: 14.1)_._-_- 15. 1} 16.6) 1 5) 13. 
Peas, cammed.-.......... a | Se Bee 16.1) 17) 6}°1757)-.... 16:8}.17.1) 16.9}.....| 16. 6} 17.6) 17 : 5) 16. 
Tomatoes, canned.___- ieieietend (AAD LE 13/9) 14,1) 14: 1)_._.. 12: 4}'12)8} 1226)_____] 13. 9} 14.0) 13.9) 2} 18. 
Sugar, granulated _...__. Pound..-....}, 4:9}.10:4), 8:9). 81) 5:0},10:8}. 910) 8:1), 5B. O11) 93 83 Ho 
peal eerh  sole- wk Se te a a > beh al or: Emap 73:1) 73: 1) 60. OF 70.9) 74:4) 74. 4) 5D. O| 68. 7) 67.1) 67.3 4 6) 78. 
Coffee... ...-.----.---- aa 03...... 30. 7} 38. 4} 43:0} 43,7} 25. 6} 33.8) 36/9} 36.7} 26. 5} 40. 5} 45. 6 a ¢ tc 
PER, canes bn <ieena --}-----do. me, Ee | PE 20..1)'18)7/ 18) 5}..... 19:4} 17.8} 18)3/..... 19. 1): 17. 6) 17.3) 8 19. 
| lS ie dpinwwwd I PS 18, OF 16) 4) 16, 5)... 17: OF 15: 5f 15.67... 17. OF 15. 4) 15.0 1h. 
RE a ee Dozen....... eS 38. 4] .422>6) 41. 3)_.... 41. 5}.3653) 37.1)... 49. 8} 45. 0) 44.2 39. 
i a eS ee a NG ee oocke 55; 5}. 42:2) 47/0)... 2. 51. 2.36: 2; 43) 7/..-..) 54 8} 41. 5) 48.4 39. 
































The steak:for-which prices are here quoted ‘is called i‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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| Houston, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. Jackson. 
j | 
joan! | LD Lane || 
i Tni “ 5 | 
Article nit lJune|May\Ju June 15— May Tune June 15—|__ 
15, 1. is, ——-—|_ 18, 5, "ihe 
| 1923 | 19 3t| 1034 191 om 10210 a 1913 | 1923 
| | +e 2 ae 8 ees et ee 
| | | 
| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
Sirloin steak_........-......-- Pound.._... | 30. 3| 28. 9 28. 6| 24.7 $2, 3} 37. 5| 37.,9) 26. 0} 34. : 
nf * ae ee eee ae | 29. 6} 28. 1| 28. 8} 23. 3) 36. 2) 36. 5) 36. 9} 20. 3) 29. 6 
pO SRS Pe Gybaz 24. 6} 22. 9; 23. 3) 17. 8} 25. 6} 27. 1) 27. 2) 23. 3) 26 
Oni $0008 5.45... nduidelsaks- do. | 20. 1) 18. 5) 17. 7) 16. 4) 22. 5) 23. 1) 23.3) 14.0) 17. 
PE so edcecncbbcacdcnnéclhnnond a ie 15. 8; 15. 4 15. 2) 12. * 13. 5 14.5, 14.2 10.3) 10.8 
| | | | 
eee ee se do____-. | 28. 0) 27. 1) 27. 1) 22. 3} 27. 2) 28. 4) 28.2 1.31 29.8) 2 
Bacon, sliced _._.....-..--..- j-.---do.__-_-} 45. 1} 40. 0} 40. 5} 29. 0} 37. 3) 32. 6| 32.4) 26. 3) 35. 0 
Ham, sieced 0... i 52 22 55-|b-ce- do___-._.| 43. 8} 44. 0} 44. 3) 31. 2) 49. 1) 47. 8) 47. 7) 28. 3) 43 
Ce Oe Se See ee STS do___._.} 35. O} 32. 5} 32. O| 21. 7} 42. 5} 41. 7) 41. 7) 19. 3} 37. 
|e Eee I Sap aR es ME: 30. 3 32. o 32. 4) 20. 8} 33. 3) 35. 4 oe 2. 0) 3: 
Saimon, canned, red_.__......|....- do. . 2.2! 30. 6} 30. 1) 29. 8'_____| 37. 0} 35. A 35. 1)... | 30. ¢ 
Pais feeem. . 2 3c... 05d Quart__ | 15. 3) 15. 8) 15.8! 8. 0) 12 0) 12.0) 12 0} 12.5) 16.7 
Milk, evaporated____..._._..- 15-1602. can.| 13. 0} 12. 4} 12. 3) 11. 6} 11. OF 10. 9).____| 12.8 
Betheris-ue 2 .is_......066. Pound.-_... | 47. 9} 48. 3) 49. 0) 34.7 7| 46. 7| 44. 5} 46. 2) 39. 2) 51.2 
Oleomargarine..____.........-|..... i oe 31. 3) 32. 9 33. * =e 28. °| 29. 6, 29. 6\....- | 27.8 2 
Nut margarine_-._..:........|..--- do... | 28.7 29. 6) 29. 6)._.__| 27.0} 28.6) 28. 5).____| 27 
2 _ TRS ETT SISTER SESS | 34. 3) 31. 2) 30. 9) 20. 5) 35. 3) 32.9) 32.9) 22. 5) 32 
Lard. - re Wr do___._.| 19. 1) 19. 6| 19. 1) 15. 2} 14.3) 14. 4} 14 4) 15. 5) 16.9 
Vegetable lard substitute._.._|.___- ST EAE: | 18. 4) 17. 6} 17. 4).____| 28.5} 25.4) 25.4). | 22 
Eggs, strictly fresh_...........| Dozen_....- | 29. 6 26 : 31. 4) 22. 5) 27. 2) 26. 0) 28. 5) 30. ~ 36 
| | i | | | 
ened 6 3. 2. Suds. Pound. .___. | 72 7.0 7.0 51) 85 8&5 85 65) 10 
Peo SG 2. ht .éib.- ....-d0.-.-..| 49 47) 47\ 3.2: 46 44) 44) 3.8] 5. 
Sf eee ae ee do......| 37) 42 42) 24) 32) 36 37) 3.0) 3 
I 1 de es do. -| &88 O91 OO... a oe 2 e..... y 
Se a 2s Be 8-02. pkg.__- + 9. y | ae 9.0; 9.0) 90 _.- 
| } 
Wheat cereal__...._.........- 28-02, pkg..., 24.1 24.1) 24. A he 24. 4) 24. 5 24. i | 24.0 2 
) TES Stra) eee ae Pound. -___- 19. 9} 19.1; 19. 0)____. 18.4, 18.9! 18.9 __ 19. 4 
Od ok ih ana lndinn 5.8.45 sc. 7.6) 83) 9.2) 9.2)10.1'107'107) 66) 8&7 
Beans, mavy....¢_--2 2-2. g...-do_._...| 10.9) 10. 6) 10. §}_.._ ; 11.2 8&7 8&4. 12. | 
| EES ST Re NS aR @0...i... 4.0| 43 3 y 14 29 2 1 4 2.6! 4 
i | | | ' 
UN a ORE ae ae doz.....| 67) &9 6&5)._... 9.7 7.4 68... | 80 
0 SSS a ae ee ee @oci_...| 2@ ASt B71. Be Ae b BL... | 5.6 
Beans, baked...........-._-.- No. 2 can__ 13. 7; 12. 9) 12. 8i.___- 13. 5} 13. 4) 13.5 __..- 12. 0 
Corn, canned.._..--_ tj. ---- O..-...| 14. 0} 16 3) 15. 4)____- 13. 3). 14.3) 14.4... _. 16. 3 
Peme, Gommea s....42...4...-.1-..2 do... | 18. - 18. 3} 18, 2)....- 15.9) 16. - ee 16. 8 
i } | 
‘Tomatoes, canmed _..._._._.__|____- do.._...| 12 1) 12.1 ry Duidud 13.8 141) 141____. 11.4 
Sugar, granulated. __-..._._.-- Pound --____- ,11.0; 90) S22 56 1L4 O94) SB 4 5.9) 11.1 
Beeline Ub LE Wd. Lids , Sa | 71. 4) 74. 5 74 5) 60. OF 769 80.6, 7 4 60.0) 85.7 | 
Side ST I eae RN ER Ge... ... &F43 36. 0} 30. 5 ot ht Oe $4. 5) 39.1) 4 
| j 
ees. ul. . .8. ci... sabl-leti- @ozi i: | 19.1) 18. A 18. A erbee 19.9 20.2) 20.1 ____. 19. 1 
SS SES TES eae as ee do. _-...| 1% 2) 16.0) 16. 1)_____ 1% 5) 17.0) 17. 1)....- 18.7 
0 SE eee Dozen..._.._} 30. 4) 30. 5} 30. 5)_____ 33. 7 33. 9| s a 30. 8} 28 
RE IEESS 6 Eee Ne TRE SR RS i 1 8 a Ot 50. 9, AN 41. 6\..... | 48. 0 

















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the o! 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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Memphis, Tena. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Minn 
| on Ree oy 
Artic Unit une 15 | June 15—} 5— 
rticle | 1 June 7 [May June € [Mas Suited June 1 sails 
———-—| 15, | 15 ro] 1b, + 45, 
i ’ 7, ’ ’ | 
| | 1913 vgs | 428 102 sons} rapa | 19% 1924) 1913 | 1928 | 192 
cof mend ier) ee ee eae SEES TERE eneee enneee maeeai Reena wee 
Cts. \Ots. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts.\ Cis. | 
Sirloin steak -..........- Pound...... 22. 5| 34. 4) 32.9) 32.9) 22. 5 37. 8 37, 2) B& 5} 2B. 5} 34.5) 32.1 995 
Round steak .....-..-.--|.-.-- G04. chal £9. 4) 80. 3) 28. 8) 2. 8 21, O 33, 2} 32, 5} 83. Of 21. O} 30.0} 29.0) 2 4 
| fo NG Sepn mire Wo, sinak 20. 4) 25. 6) 24.5) 24.5] 18 5] 27. 1) 27. 3) 27. 3) 20. 5} 25.8) 25.3) 9 
Chuck reast.........-.--|.-.-- " Nery 15. 5] 18. 1) 17.9) 18.3] 16. 5) 21. 3) 22. 7} 22. 5) 16. 5) 20.7) 20.1) a 
Plate beef... .....-..-.-.|--.-- ree 12. 2) 43,0) 13.4) 13.4) 11.5 ao 12.9 12.8) 10.1) 10.4) 10.8) j6 5 
| | 
Pork chops.......--~----|--=-- do...... 20.0) 24. 5| 25.3, 24.8] 19. 5| 28.8) 27. 5} 28.3) 18.3) 27.7) 28.4) 99, 
Bacon, sliced.....-..-.--|.-.-- ar sa-r 30. 0) 36.7) 31.5) 31. 5) 27. 3} 41. 1) 87. O} 36. 8 26.7) 41.5) 37.1) a4 
Ham, sliced. ........-...|.-.-- G0... no-0 30. 0} 43, 8) 41.3) 42.9) 27, 8 44, 3) 43, 4) 42. 6) 28.3) 46.7) 44.1) 4 
Lamb, leg of ...-.-.--.--|--..- a 20. 8} 36.5) 38.1) 37.8) 19. 5) 30. 4) 39. 4} 39. 4] 17. Of 34.4) 3 5 
Bcd daub die stintiion+ ange “ee 19. 7) 29.0, 29.9, m5) 21. 5) 33.0) 36. 1) 81.9) 18.2) 29.7) 33.1) 3 
Salmon, eanned, red... -|_._..do__..-. _.---} 85.1) 94.3) 84.8). | 34 Of 35. 2) 34.91__..| 36.5) 38 
Miik, fresh....-..-.--.-- Quart .....-- 10. 0} 15.0) 14.7) 14.7] 7. O} 10, Of 11.0} 11.0) 7.0) 11.0) 10. 
Milk, evaporated___-__.. 15-16.02.can__|-- -.- 42,7) 11.8) 21, 8)-..._} 1h. 6} 1b. 3) 11. 3)... 12. 6} 12. 1} 19 
Butter - .--. indie O-vebribnd Pound....-. 87. i] 48. 6) 46.1) 44.4) 32.8) 45.7] 43, 7} 45.9) 31. 8) 45.0) 42.8) 44 
Oleomargarine. ....-...-).-.-. SESS ers au 29. 5 29, 5 == ne- 26. 7) 27. 4) 27. 5).....) 27. 5) 20.0) 2 
Nut margarine. ........-|...- do.----- _----| 94.7) 94.4) 24,0'___ | 25. 6) 26. 4} 26 oe 25.9} 26.( 
_ RNG elie “een § 21. 3} 33.8) 28. 2) 28, 7| 21. 31 35, O} 32. 5) 30, 3! 20. OF 34. 2) 3 
po eee ener , eee 15. 5} 15. | 14. 8| 14 A 15. 4} 17. 6} 17. % 17.8) 16. 4 17. 0} 1 
Vegetable lard substitute} ____-  SRapeS: led 22. 2) 22. 9) 23.0)____ - 23. i} 25. 4) 25. 2)... __} 24. 4) 27. 1) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen.....-. 2A, 3} $1.8) 29.7) 31.6) 22, 2} 30, 1) 26, 8} 29. i 22. 0} 28.9} 27.3) 2 y 
ne Oe ee ae Pound... 6.01 9.2) 8.9 8&9 56 89 O22 92 56 90 By 5 
EE 08.2 <dnnipebaiieosinnl-<kird G05-4--8 3.6, 5.4) 5.2) 5.3) B31) 42) 42) 43) 3.0) 45) 4.5) 4 
Dare nee 6, in sisniim nin] ded Bein = -y 2.0} 3.0) 3.7) 3.6] 30) B89 424 44) 2.5) 40) 42 4 
OS ea Eee SPARE: Rea 9.1) 9.2) 92).....) GO 7.9 8&2...) 88) 8 
Cart OR cc ewecesiod 8-02, pkg.---/|.---- 9.8 98 9 a 9.2) 92 9.2)... 10. 2 
Wheat cereal..........-- ren. BER:-- ees 24.2) 24.7 24.3... - 24, 1 24. 0 23. 9)..-..| 24. 4) 24. 3) 2 
Macaroni Littnaidivbaaeondibel WOUNG 2 <a4-+).--2 17.6 18.4, 18, 7). .--) 17. 7 17. 5) 17. 2)... 17. 6) 17.2 
) era eee 8.0} 7.9) 8.6) 8.7) 9G 9,9 105) 103) 91) 93 | 
Reans, navy............}--..- Y “epee: lalghes 11.5) 9.8] 93...) 16) &2 91/.-_-| 124) 94 
ieee Bet Dinko <a 1 7 3.2) 3.38) 3.3) Lap 2a 21 25 0.8] 1.8) 20) 2 
Ce ona a on | 7.8) 61) 58...) GH 73) 7.31....1 8.7) 69! 7 
SESS Gar ay Ere ae -----| 4.6) 5.9) 45....4 63 7.5) 5.8)-.-..; 6.9) 7.4 
Beans, baked --.--.-...- No. 2 ean. --/.--..- 13,0) 13.0) 13.0).....) 11. 5 11.9) 11.7)... 13. 9} 13.8 
Corn, canned... .-........ ae Sere: ---0+| $5.2) 14.7] 34, 5)._.._1] 15.2 15, 8} 15. 8)... 13. 1} 1 
pO eee ae ae Din décrlecenn| ST 218 ais one 15. 4) 16.6) 16.6)..-_.) 15.9) Le 
Tomatoes, cammed..._...|.__.. Monn oo —_" 13. 2} 12.6) 12, 6)_....} 13.9} 13, 9 1 biliet | 14. 8} 14. 6) 14 
Pe arena fn d022--] 68:8) 84.5] 83.3} 83.31 80:0} 71. Of 71-4 70.4] 45.0) 65.0) 64 7) 64: 
Coffee......-.------ Sodedbboin in wiad 27. 5| 87, 2| 40. 2 ay 27. 5) 35.7} 39. 5, 39. 4) 30. 8) 41. 9 45. 6) 45.7 
" | 
a ee BO i.20s<n ---a=+| 19. 5] 16.7) 25,4)... 19. 8) 181) 17.7)... 21. 8} 18. 6) 184 
nt <imdeinereoastindiiniind " “emipeai: gies 49, 7| 16, 5} 16.2)... 5 17. 5} 16. A) 15. 0)... 18. 2} 15. 4) 15.2 
pS Ee ee Dozen.....-- -----} 36.9} 32. 3) 31.4... 2 10.6) $9.1) 49. 3)..... 9 42.1)5 10.9) 10 
CUUNEIB ss - cn ices ->---codhsoand Bicnsdendecen> 62. 3} 37.8 13.8)... 54. 6 42.3 45.4 orer 53. 3} 43.7) 47.4 
1 Whole, * No, 3 can. * Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAl ART 
Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Il). 
Arti Unit June 15— 
cle June | May | June May | June | June | May June 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | ‘15 
1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1919 | 993 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 19% 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| cy 
Sirloin steak. --..........- Pound - ....-. 40.9) 41.8) 43.0) 25.1) 34.7) 37.2) 37.2) 33.2) 33.7) 34) 
pC ___ MER pe ob be do......| 35.6) 35.5) 35.1) 22.0) 32.4, 34.2) 34.2) 32.5) 31.9) 3) > 
| SUSI AD ei OR ee ee 33.5) 33.3) 32.6) 18.1) 25.4) 26.6) 27.0) 23.8) 23.4) o 
SE WIR 5 5s inuicge dost dad db...%.< 20.9) 21.8) 21.7) 15.1) 19.9) 20.7) 20.9) 19.4) 20.2) a, 
PEO Ml skscccsprccedot <del et 15.0} 15.3} 14.4) 10.4) 9.8) 10.4) 10.4) 12.6) 126) 123 
Pork chops.........------ Ea, 29.1} 28.3) 29.2) 187) 26.4) 28.2) 28.8 27.1) 27.1! 97 
Bacon, sliced............-|--.-- Jae 35.0) 31.2) 30.1) 27.5) 45.3) 42.5) 41.3) 41.1) 39.0) 397 
Ham, sliced_.......----. rE Sabena 38.3) 35.8 39.3) 29.0) 48.8) 47.2) 47.2) 46.8) 44 44.3 
EE, Ql natin secdeclaosud do _- 40.4, 38.7) 38.6) 17.8) 37.2) 41.2) 41.1) 36.3) 3s 26 9 
ee patatdlaticiiuceedsdonded See 37.2} 35.3) 343) 17.6) 30.1) 31.4) 30.7) 31.2) 32.3) 327 
Salmon, canned, red_--__-|___-- do......| 29.1) 29.4) 28&9)/..._.- 33.4 32.8] 32.9) 32.3 3 31.9 
Milk, fresh............... Quart.......| 17.0} 17.0} 17.0] 7.9} 11.0) 11.3) 110) 10.6 120) j29 
Milk, evaporated -- __.._-. 15-16 oz.can.} 11.5) 11.2) 10.8)...._- 12.0) 121) 120 121) 1 IL& 
Pie chiang Besos adne |: | §2.5) 48.3) 49.8) 34.0) 46.1) 44.1) 44.6) 45.6) 4 45, 31 
Oleomargarine--.........|....- Behccce | 28. a 27.7} 30. 0)...... 29.2; 29.8) 30.1) 29. 5} 30.2) 29.8 
Nut margarine._._..__._- a NS | 26.8} 27.2} 27.2)..._.. 28.1) 28.3) 28.9) 27.1) 2&6) 2% 
cite abiden ce oudusteetdn tinier e TN cemaesid } 32.9) 30.5) 29.4) 22.3) 34.7) 31.9) 32.1) 36.2) 33 33 g 
RC I SBS OB a | 15.6 14.9) 14.6] 17.3) 19.1) 189) 187) 17.0) 17.5) i75 
Vegetable lard substitute.|.....do_.._._| 17.6} 20.1} 17.3)-._-_. 23.6} 25.7) 25.7) 24. 5| 27.1] 274 
Eggs, strictly fresh ....__- Dozen... --. | 35.5) 31.6) 35.6) 22.8} 29.7) 27.7) 30.6) 27. i D 9 6 
EE I Ti as Pound ____- | 7.9 7.9 7.9 5&2) 98 9.4 94 SO § & 6 
a eS I A le do...-..| 47) 444 44 28 41) 38) 39 47) 46) 46 
Oarn meal... 22-2224. 282: “ee Br 7} 39 38 23) 86 39 39) 37) 42) 42 
cn cc ccctapliodte a Din ead | &2 &3 7.3)-..... 9.8 10.0) 9.9 92 & 93 
Corn MeRee i. - .. 65 eoske. 8-0z. pkg - - 9.5 9. 2 i} Gar 10. 3 9. 6 9.6; 10. 0} 10.0 
Wheat cereal_...........- 28-oz. pkg-..| 23.8) 23.1) 22.7}.....- 23.9} 24.41 24.4) 26.1) 25.1) 259 
ie aa EELS Pound _-__--_- 20.1; 19.8] 20. B/...... 20.1) 20.6) 20.3) 19.5) 19 19. 5) 
EE i IE A {a 9.6 98 102) 85 88 389 8&8 94 9.8) 99 
LED i520. wod ie” EH S@..:.- 12.3} 10.0) 10.1) 11.9) 9 9.0 
Ess cbsdciseéccosdeclacdes he 3.2; 3.0) 3.7) LS 21 24 29 25) 2 28 
EESTI. er. Ae C—O 8.3) 6.3} 6.3)...... 9.1) 7.2) 74) O14) 81) 8 | 
ihe cisucin cnc dape asia A Reena ) pag ae © EER 7.5 67) &2) 6&8 7.1) 62 
Beans, baked-_-_-........-- No. 2can__.} 10.0) 9.8 9. 9-..... 15.2} 14.7] 14.6) 18.1) 12.8) 126 
Corn, cammed---.-.....-..- aE | 25.8) 16.3) 15, 1)...... 15.7} 16.4) 15.8) 14.9) 143) 142 
PP a soo cesse Inked et | 18.8) 19.6) 18. 6)...... 16.9) 16.5) 16.7) 17. 0} 18.2} 183 
i | 
Tomatoes, canned_-------|_.--- a 11.5) 11.3} 11.4/-...-- 14.1; 14.1) 14.2) 142) 143) 143 
Sugar, granulated _._____- Pound _...-. 10.44 8&7 7.3] &7| 1.3) 95 S&7 116 10.0) 1 
, B © Eee BB entapd 78.4; 81.1) 76.5) 56.0) 75.1) 76.3) 76.3) 61.4) 62.6) 626 
a SEES Cae SR SEH 38.2) 39.3 ~“ 30.0) 41.2 46.4) 46.9) 36.9) 42.0) 421 
ee Kae do..-...| 17.8 14.8) 14.6)..... a 17.9 17.4; 20.9) 20.6) 20.5 
SRG AE SR ETS ae cae 17.2) 16.2) 14 41...... 20.2} 17.5) 17.6) 19.2) 16.4) 164 
EL cccnpaciccusins Doren ......- 35.4) 32.6] 33. 6)...... 412.3) 411.6) 410.1) 411.0) 49.8) 498 
| PE EEE ae WE 54.1) 37.5} 40. 6}.....- 51.5) 35.4) 39.9) 48.7] 37.9) 39.2 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most ofthe other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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ART] CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
Tl. | Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
ne | 

| | | 

, June 15— June 15— | 

June June 15— May| June May) June) June| May/June “ "~ |May June} von Mrs May | June 

15, | —_—} 15, | 15, 18, | 16, | 15, | 15, | 15, -—7j~—— 15, | 15, | —_|_ 15, | 15, 
1924 sors | 1928 | 2924] 1924] sors | yas | 1924) 1924 | 1923 | 1924) 1924] 1915 | jg | 1924 1924 | 191, 1923 | 1924 | 1924 
|__| | ad yee | 

[a a an ae 

: Cts, | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts. cts. | Cts. | Cts 

34.1 130, 0 151. 5)452. 4] 152. 2} 27. 2) 45. 6} 45. 4| 45. 7] 159, 6159. 4) 159. 3] 23. 5| 28. 8) 29. 9} 29. 2 139. 6167. 8) 170. 9] 170.6 
1 31.7 95, 4| 41. 2] 41. 7] 41. 5) 23.7) 87. 7| 37. 5) 87. 3) 46. 6) 46. 1) 46. 7} 21. 2) 25. 0) 26. 3) 25.6) 31.0) 49.1) 48.2) 48.7 
1 25 92 3| 33. 7| 34. 6| 34. 8) 22. 0} 32, 2) 33. 3| 33. 2) 29.7) 29. 7| 30.6) 19. 5) 24.3) 24.9) 24.7) 23.8] 37.2, BR. 1] 38.0 
0.4 17, 6| 20. 1] 22. 7} 22. 5| 17. 0| 21. 5| 23. 3) 23. 0} 19. 6! 19. 9| 20. 2} 16.9) 17.3) 17.7) 17.4) 18.8) 26.9) 281) 28.1 
} 123 12.3) 9.5} 11 O} 11.0) 11,5) 10,3) 11.6] 11,8) 15, 5) 15. 5) 15. 4] 13.9 ny 12. 5} 12.1).....| 16.6] 18.6] 18.4 
\ 27.4 90, 8| 32. 5| 33. 8| 35. 6) 22, 0} 31. 8} 33. 2) 33.3] 31.6) 31. 1) 31. 2| 21.6) 28.6) 27.2) 27.7) 21.8) 34.0 34.4] 34.8 
Y 39.7 27. 1| 35. 8} 34. 2) 33. 5| 29. 0) 40. 8) 40.1) 40. 5) 37. 7) 35. 4] 35. 2} 30.6) 45.2) 40. 0} 40. 3) 23. 4) 36.6) 34. 5| 34.9 
} 44.3 31.6) 50. 9} 50. 3] 51. 1) 29.6) 54.0} 54.8) 55.4 ig 45. 8| 45.9] 30.8) 47.7] 45.8) 46. 3) 32.3] 53.5) 52.3) 51.8 
i) 36.9 21. 4| 40. 3| 40.0} 41.6) 21. 4) 40.0) 41.1) 42. 6) 36.9) 39.8) 39.9) 18. 1) 32.4) 35, 1) 34. 2) 20. 0) 43.3) 44.7) 42.5 
} 327 =% 40. 0} 39. 4| 39. 0} 24.8) 40. 3) 42.4) 42,3] 41. 0} 41. 0) 40. 6) 20.0) 31. / 34, 8} 32. 8) 24.8 40.9 42.7| 41.4 
| 31.9 ____.| 26. 1] 25, 8| 25. 7|_....| 28.8) 28. 0) 27.7) 27. 9] 27. 6) 27. 6)_.._- 35. 0} 36.0) 36.7)..._.| 31.2) 30.3! 30.3 
y 129 8 0| 13. 0| 12,0} 12.0) 8.6) 14. 0] 14. 0} 14, O| 13. 5) 12.8) 12.8] 9.3) 12.6) 11.7/ 11.7) 9.0) 140) 12.0) 12.0 
} UL | 12,2] 11. 9} 11. 9}..--_] 12.1) 11.4) 11. 2) 13. 5} 12.7] 12.6)... _| 12.0) 10.8) 10.8)_____| 12.5) 12.1) 12.1 
46. 39. 7| 54. 5| 51. 7} 53. 4) 36. 7| 50. 4) 48. 8) 48. 5) 54. 2] 52. 2) 52. 6) 35. 0} 50. 5! 44.0) 46.3) 36.2) 50.4) 48.4) 49.6 
1 Os we] | 28.9) 30. 0} 29. 9)_.... 28. 1) 30.0} 29.2; 30.9) 32.4) 32. 0)._._- 29.3) 29.5) 28.8)...__| 30.0) 20.8] 29.5 
| 4 | 
| RG | on 2] 27,5] 27.5)-.-.. 26, 4| 28, 5| 27.0) 27.3) 28.9) 27.9)... 26.9| 28.9) 29.1____| 28.8 29.1] 28.6 
} 33.8) | 25. 0) 87. 7) 37. 1) 37.7) 24. 5| 37. 0} 37. 4) 36. 4! 38. 1) 37. 2) 35.9) 20. 5) 36.4) 36. 2) 36.4) 21.7) 36.1) 35.7] 35.4 
) 5 | 15.3 15.6) 15.8} 16,0) 15. 5) 15. 4) 15.6) 15.4) 17.8) 17. 1) 16. 8) 18. 2) 19.6] 19.1) 18. 7| 15. 2| 16.9} 16.8) 16.4 
i) 27.4 _..| 22, 8| 24.9) 24.9)... __| 23. 2] 25. 2) 25. 1) 22. 2) 22. 8) 23.1). ___- 24. 8) 27. 6] 28.0)__.__| 23.2} 25.6) 25.6 
| 29.4 27.7} 36. * 33.6 37. 4| 25. 5| 37.1) 34. 8| 37, 3) 41. 3) 38.3) 39. 5) 26. 3] 30. * 28, 7| 34. 5} 32.8) 43. 9 43.3) 44.2 
| | | | 
} 86 48 84 85 85 5.4] 85) 85 85 9.31 9.3! 9.3] 5.6] 9.4) 91) 91) 59! 88 B77 B88 

46 3.2) 4.6) 47) 4.7) 3.2) 4.6) 43) 4.4) 4.9) 4.5) 46) 29) 46) 40) 4.1) 3.5 52) 5.2 52 
} 49 | 27| 3.6) 41) 42) 27) 42 48) 49 45 47) 46) 3.3) 3.6 41 4. 2) 2.8 4.1) 4.4) 43 

9.3 |....| SO} Sa) Si... 9.0} 9.0! 9.0] 6.9) 6.9) 6.9)____- 9.5} 9.9) 9.9! 9.4, 9.3! 9.3 
4H 10.0 - 9.0} 8.8 = Bs. 9.6) 95 94) 97) 9.7 = fads 5 ll 5 ll 4)--- hy 9.7| 9.7 
| 33 et 23, 8) 23.7} 23.6)..... 25. 4) 24.1) 24. 1] 24.9) 24.8) 24. 6)____- 26.4) 25.9) 26.1) 24.4) 24.2) 24.3 
| 185 | 20. 5| 20, 2) 20.3) - =~ 21. 5| 20. 8| 21. 4| 23.6) 24.3] 24.4). | 18.4] 18. 1) 18.1)-___ | 21.9; 23.5) 23.0 
| Og 9.8| 10. 4| 10.8] 10.8) 9.2] 9 5| 10.1] 10.2) 10,5] 10.8) 11,0, 86) 92) 10.3, 102) 93 9.5 97) 9.9 
3} 9.0 11.4] 10.1] 10.0)..--_| 11.3} 9.2} 9.1) 11.3) 9.7) 9.8).___- 10.1) 9.8} 9.5... | 110 98 98 

25 " 4.4} 3.6) 3.9) 17) 4.4) 28) 3.7) 25 28 2.9) 0.6 wy ms a 18 31 29) 35 
| 80 _....| & 5 61) 6 5)..--- 8.4) 7.0} 6.9 7.9 6.7) 7.3/---.. 5.1) 4.7) 5.7|- 85 65 68 
62 | 64) 89 54). 6.4| 7.7) 5.9 6.3 7,9) 6. 2}... 2. 6.2) 8.7) 6.1)... 5.9 86 5.3 
} 126 | 11. 1} 11, 3} 11. 3)-2 2 12. 6) 13. 0} 13. 0| 15.7] 15. 4) 15. 4)-_-_. 16, 3) 14. 5) 14. 5). 12.5) 12.0/,12.1 
‘| 14.2 | 14.4 14, 9} 14. 7)....-. 14, 8 15,8) 15.8} 16,2) 17.1) 17. 1)_.-_- 17. 3} 19.0) 19. 0)... _- 17.5, 17.8 180 
| 183 Be 16, 4| 16, 8} 16. 6)_...- 16, 3| 17. 6| 17. 6| 20.6 sis 20, 2)..... 16, 9} 18.8] 18. 8i.....| 19.7) 20.0} 20.1 
|} 143 lane 11. 8} 12. 0)..-_. 12. 6| 13.3] 13. 3? 22.612 24.0)? 24.0)_____/# 16.49 16.7'8 16.7|__.__| 13.8, 12.8) 12.8 
y Sl 4.9 10.5) 8.4] 7.6) 5.5] 10.9) 9.4) 86) 11.3) 9.1) &3) 6.2) 11.0) 9.9) 89 5.0109 88 7.8 
| 62.6 54. 0| 58. 8} 60. 7} 60.7] 58. 0} 75. 1| 78. 4| 78.4) 58. 1) 61. 6) 61. 6) 55. 0} 64. 3) 70.9) 70. 9] 48. 3) 61.6) 59.1) 58.7 
} 25, 0| 32, 4| 37. 0} 36. 6| 30. 0} 37. 8| 42.3] 42.3) 41. 4) 47. 5) 47.9) 35.0) 37.1) 44. 5) 44. 6) 30.0) 41.6, 47.1) 46.9 
, 
25 ie |..... 16. 9} 15, 6| 16.3)... 20, 3} 19. 7) 20, 0| 18, 1) 16,0) 15. 8)... 12, 5| 10. 1) 10.0)... 19.4) 18.2} 17.8 
| eS ee ae 16. 4) 14.9} 14. 9)__-_. 17. 5| 14. 6) 14.7] 16, 1) 14.0) 13. 8)__._- 17,3} 14.1) 14. 1)..-_- 16.9, 15.2) 15.0 
} “e 33, 2} 82. 1] 31. 8)__-__ 45. 0) 40, 0| 38, 4/411. 3]* 10.4/4 10.0)____- # 15.4)4 16.0)4 15.8)____- 37.5} 34.2) 83.8 
} 39. beers 52, 3) 44. 6] 49. 6)__... = 45. 0} 49. 8} 59, 8} 43,6) 49, 2}... _- 51, 8} 42. y 4.7) Leesa 61.6) 45.5) 52.4 
er cities 1 No. 3 can. 3 No. 24 can. ‘ Per pound. 
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TaBLS 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL \RTY ( 
i" ee — ee aa — = 
| Richmond, Va. Reshaster; | St. Louis, M | 
| | 
Article Unit ‘ : 1 
June 15— May/|June|June May|June June |, 7\Junel 
15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, " , 
2. 11994 | 149 
|1013| 1928 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1024 1924] 0.4 100 | 1924 24) 
| 
—— —_—\—|- “ . 
wT Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cta.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cte.) Cts.| Ct 
Sirloin steak. _............._. Pound. ._..- 21.8} 38.4] 89. 6) 40. 1] 38. 8) 40. 5] 40. 4) 23. 7) 84. 5) 35. ‘ 
Round steak____.-_...-..-..-. ear rere 19. 6] 34. 6] 34. 9} 34. 6] 32. 9) 33. 3) 33. 7] 22. 2] 32. 3) 33 
 - * Seger at kre? do._.....| 18. 9} 29. 9} 80. 5] 30, 8} 28. 5) 29. 5) 29. 8] 18. 3] 26. 5) 28. x) 98 
Chuck roast .....-..........-.]__.-. do....-..| 15. 3} 22. 0} 22. 7| 22. 5} 22. 6] 23. 6) 23. 4) 14. 3] 17.4) 18.5 Js of | 
Ps 6 Sn cccchecccdecdsadiencey d0..i.... | 12. 3} 15, 3} 15. 5) 15.3] 11.9) 12.0) 12.1) 10.7) 11. 6) 12.2) 12.4 
| ] 
ara ee do....-..| 20. 8} 80. 6 29. 6| 30.3] 83.7) 82.1) 34.4] 18. 2} 26. 4] 25. 6) 25.4 
Baeon, sliced . _..__-_- aboilh ar rer do.......| 25. 0} 84. 2) 80. 8) 80. 5) 34. 7) 32. 3) 83. 0) 26. 0) 88. 5) 35.1) 34 | 
|.  * SG Rages: mere Ge:...-45 25. 7| 38. 1] 87. 7] 37. 5) 45.2) 45. 6) 45. 5) 27. 3) 42.7 q} 42. 5) 42.6 
Tamnb;jeg.0f_,...-.-.-...-..-s]--a-< r gare 19. 3] 43. 5] 45.8] 45.4] 38.9) 39.9] 41.2) 18. 0] 85. 4! 38. 2/ 35 4 
Sl cncushadnadinnnchneckudiiisaadll do.... -| 21. 3) 37. 3] 35. 6) 35. 5} 40. | 40. 5) 40. 6] 18. 5) 31 ’ 33 
Salmon, canned, red ....._....|..--.. eo daaek 31.0) 32. 1) 32.7) 29.1) 28.7) 28.8)..___| 31.1) 32, 0) a L 
Milk, fresh... __- “") Quart... __| 16.6} 44. 0] 14.6) 14.0) 12.0) 12.5 11. 5| 8.0] 13.0) 13.0) 13. 
Milk, evaporated._......_____ 15-16 oz. can |____. 13. 4} 13.3) 12.7! 12.0} 12.0} 11. 8/_.-__] 11. 2] 10.5, 19.) | 
Es Oi-n-dis-----<5 ak ~] Pound... |BS. 6] 56. 7| 64. 7| 55.0] 48.8) 47.1) 48. 1/ 34.4) 49.91 48.4 49,4 
Oleomargarine................ leooey DR chuipookducied 30. 6) 29, 6| 29. 6} 30. 7) 31. 4) 31.1 ....- 26. 9} 27. 8) 27, 5 
5 i 
Nut margarine..........__.__]_....do.__. Fe 28. 9} 29. 9} 30.3) 27. 7) 28.5) 28. 5}._.__| 24. 2) 25. 2) 24.9 
EEE Reser gi r-rer * aner | 22. 3] 86.2) 4. 4) 34. 9) 35. 9) 84. 8] 84. 3) 19. 3) 34. 3) 30. 4) 30 
SEP a re Rewer do. | 15.0} 17. 7] 17. 0} 16. 8) 17. 3) 17. 2) 26. 9} 13.6) 13. 0} 13. 0) 12. 
Vegetable lard substitute -..__|___.. pC 23. 21 24. 3} 24. 5} 20. 6) 23. 2) 22. 6)... _.| 22.6) 25. 2) 25, 
Eggs, Strictly fresh..........- Dozen._......| 25. 0} 34. 3} 29. 6] 33. 2) 36. 0! 32. 4] 34. 2) 21. 4] 30. 5] 2s 
nn oh chin din bp ebook Pound -....- | 5.4) 9.2) 8.4] 8.4) 8. a 8,2} 8.2) 5.5) 8.9) 8 
Be atesintl-aboattnbn= tiqire onl | nao MEO-- babe 3.3) 4.9) 4.6) 4.6) 4.8) 4.5) 46) 3.0) 4.2) 4 
Goun meal... .-....-.5.5--.}-2-- et olan | 20) 41' 4.5 4.5 47] 50} 5.2} 22) 34) 4 
SS eee ee Soe eee 9.4) 91) 91) B4) B4) BIL) 8 2| 8, 
Ce SE bcccecbccccdecenas 8-oz. pkg....|....- 9.5, 9.6) 9.6) 9.6) 9.5) 9.5)... 9.1) 9 0} ; 
Wheat cereal_.............._. 2h. - an ---| 26, 2) 25. 8} 25. 3} 23. 7) 24. 0} 24. be <kaap 23. 3} 23. 6) 2 
<< dip tho mn 4 sth <4 Poun .-\|--.--| 21. 1] 20.6) 20.9) 18. 3) 19.0) 19. 2)... 19. 4| 20. 1) 2 
a SRF Ree eer Grr? rear  awee 20.0} 11.2) 11.2) 11.1) 9.3) 10.2) 9.9) 8&3) 88) 9.4 
MOY 55 is - sn dk - - nod do.. 12. 2} 10.0} 10.1) 11.1} 9.6) 9.4)... | 11.2) 8. , 
EE iactindanaananhocnpedtedeed i. | 21) 444 32 3.9 24) 21) 28) 17) 29) 2 
SRR Se ean Par | decid GO... ed« 8.1, 7.8) 7.3) 88 7.2) 8.1)... 71} 6.9 7 . 
 — a Saas rar eer eee rere. 4:0) 8.7) 4.65 6.7) 82) 7. 0/..._-. 5.5) 6.0) 5 : 
Beans, baked__.........._.. ..| No, 2:can..-.|....- 11,8} 11.1] 11.1] 11.3} 11. 2) 11. 2)____. 11. 2} 11. 4) 11 r 
Cogn, canned. .._.....<.....-.]...-. | Sh eee Lit isid 15.8} 14. 7] 14. 7) 16.3) 16.3) 17. 1)..-..] 15. 0) 15. 6) 1: : 
iil aia apa eb esate) meee 19. 5] 20. 0} 20. 1) 19. 1) 19.3} 19. 3]____- 16.7] 17 : 17. 1 le 
Tomatoes, camned____._...___/_.... ee | bee 12.1) 11.8} 11.8} 12.4) 13.3] 13. 6/_..__] 11.9] 13.1) 13. Fe 
Sugar, granulated .__.._____- ..| Pound. ..... 5.0} 11.2) 92) 8.2)10.7) 8&7) 7.7) 5.01 10.9) 9.3) 82 
subden din © ai omeanene--------|-----00.-.....} 56. 0) 79. 5} 81, 8} 81. 8} 62. 2) 63. 6) 63. 6) 55. 0} 66.8) 70. 5) 69.3 
ot ahaa land alpaiel eee © ae ape 26. 8| 38. 5; 40. 4) 40. 7) 35. 2) 37. 9) 37. 7) 24. 3] 35. 9) 41. 1) 41.3 | 
Bed. otibcthirdnanaobie del idlchinad | Soa -----| 21, 6} 18.9} 19, 9} 20.3) 18. 7) 19. 2)_.__. 21, 5) 21. | 19.8 a 
hind concinddeliiecbed Pee frets 17.8) 15.1) 15.0) 15. 8] 14. 4) 14. 2)_.__- 7. 3) 15, 4 15.4 “i 
- ——eaararr Ss Dozen......-|..... 39. 6| 38.5 37.2 43. 3} 42. 3) 39. 6]____. 33. 4) 30. 8} 31.4 ‘ 
in Reksnntecinamedis ash dhonedd lead «----| 53. 8} 37. 9] 42. 1) 53. 2) 45. 6] 41. 8)... 49. 5) 43. 1) 42.9 \. 
| ! 
1 No: 2% can. 
: 
i 
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| Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. Washington, 1D. ¢ 
Article Unit June 15— May June | June! M ay June June 15— May jam 
15, | 15,-{ 15, | 15, | 15, |-—— 15, | 15, 
| 1913| 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1914] y999 | 1924| 1994 
| 
2 eS ee — a ee 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cis.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cty 
Sirloin steak _ -__.... .---| Pound-..... 23.8} 31.1) 32.7) 32.3) 35.5) 36.5] 36. 1) 27. 5] 45.7) 45.1) 457 
Round steak ...........-|.-..- do._....] 21.5) 27.2) 27.4) 27.5) 34.7) 35.7| 35. 5] 23. 9) 39. 6) 37.9 3x 
oa’ eee +.) Leite 20.0} 24.6) 26.3) 26.3) 23.5} 23.3] 23.3) 21. 6| 35. 6) 34.3) 35.4 
Chuck roast... __...___- it SS ee 16.8) 16.3) 17.8} 17.6) 20.4) 20.6) 21.0} 17. 9} 23.7) 24.3) 244 
Plate beef_______- bas bet | oF ie Te 13.0) 12.7] 13.7) 13.5) 12.2) 13.0) 12.8] 12.1) 12.7] 12.8) j25 
a3 a oe | ee 24.2) 32.6) 30.3) 30.1) 25.1) 26.5) 26.9) 20.9) 34.1) 32.7) 33¢ 
Bacon, sliced .........--- ee eee 31.7} 49.0) 44.0) 44.6) 38.7) 38.1) 38. 1) 26. 8} 38.0) 31.7) 329 
Ham, sliced______._____- eer Wier 30.8} 50.4) 49.3) 50.0; 43.9) 44.6) 44. 2) 30. 0) 54.8) 51.4) 534 
Lamb, leg of___..._.__-- ee Ee | os 20.8} 33.1) 35.3) 34.0} 40.0) 45.7] 45. 4) 20. 9) 45. 5) 45.2) 43; 
i a RE Ey “Eos 24.3) 32.2) 34.0) 32.5) 32.5) 33.1) 32. : 22. 6| 41. 7) 39 
Salmon, canned, red _-__}____- G0 ..£05%- -----| 30.9) 30.3) 30.3] 33.1) 33.6) 33. 8)__ 27. 8) 27. 4! 27.4 
Milk, fresh__._.__...___- Quart_...... 8.5) 12.0) 11.5) 11.5) 211) 12.5) 12.5) 8.0) 14.0) 14.0) 149 
Milk, evaporated ______- 15-16 0z. can|.....| 11.0} 10.5} 10.3] 13.0} 12.5) 12.4).....| 12.4) 12.0) 124 
Xe ag ogee Pound ---_..- 35.0} 50.1) 45.2) 46.5) 49.3] 45.4) 47. 5) 37.4) 53.3) 49 5 
Oleomargarine.-_....._.|.__-- re --.--| 30.0} 30.0) 30.0) 28.7) 30.8] 30. ee 28. 5| 30. 3) 30,2 
Nut margarine.___._..__|____- ee De 1 29.8} 29.6) 27.3] 29.7) 29. 2)___._| 26. 6] 28. 6) 2% 
Cheese... .......... Ps Giie (te do......| 21.7) 35.6) 34.4) 34.6} 37.4) 37.1) 36.3] 22.8) 38.3) 36 7 
FRR RIG Cae  Seceere 17.7} 19.1) 181) 181] 17.0} 17.3] 17.1) 14.8] 17. 1] 16.4) 163 
Vegetable lard substitute|_____do___._- Cuteel Ok 8| 7.8|. 27.6} 25.0, 27.6] 28.0) 23. 3| 24.9) 24.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh _____- Dozen.....-| 28.5, 33.2) 31.0) 34.7) 20.9 26.6) 32. " 25. 6} 36. 1) 33.5) 37 
EE SRS eed Pound...... 5.5) 9. o 9.8} 9.8 9.2) 10.2) (10.2) 5.7) 8&6 9 ) 
Flour-.- --_- 2 ae eee. iGO ssbdbn< 2.9 4.6) 4, 2) 4.3) 6.0; 46 4 7 3.8) 6.1) 4 18 
ENS S2 Be G0. tena 8.1) 41) 42) 42 45 5.0) 49 25 41) 4 
Rolled oats__.._----.-_--|---- P Seo See 8.1} 8.8} 89 10.4] 10.8} 10.8)..-. 9.2) 9 
Corn flakes. .-.........- 8-0z. pkg-..-|...-- 11.6, 11.5) 11.6) 10.1) 10.1) 10.1-2...] 95] 9 
: 
Wheat cereal__........_- a tren Rus. 24.7 24.7 25.0} 25.4) 25.3) 25. 3 ----| 24. 3} 24 
EE EE |} Pound--...- -----| 18.1) 18.1) 18.1) 19.3) 19.2) 19. 6/_.__- 21. 2! 21 
St Se aaa Te , 7.7) 11.4) 11.8) 11.9) 10.1) 10.3] 10.3] 9.6} 10.3) 10 
Beans, navy--..........|....- , Seve 2 10.6) 10.5, 10.4) 123) 8.9) 8.9)... 11.7] 9 
eer eee aes pee LH 22 3. | 4.1) 21) 25 3.2 1.9) 43) 3.4 
GD SS Seen ae: | Os. Sd. ews... 6.55 5.4 5&1) O§£6 9.4) 8. 6)_.-_- 9.3) 7 7.7 
ES ES eae @0.ii0--].---- 7.3} 9.0 7.0} 7.8 7.7] 6.6/-.-.- 5.5] 8.2 
Beans, baked .-.........| No.2 can...]/_...- 15.4; 14.9) 149) 13.3) 13.0) 12.7)... 11, 9} 11. 4) 11.3 
Corn, canned. _.......- Set eres hee 16.7| 17.6, 180} 14.7| 14.8] 14.9|_..-- 15, 4) 14.8) 147 
Peas, canned__.......... | Sa 06. 40-6. 18.6} 19 1 20.5) 17.9) 17.6) 17. 7j....- 15. 6| 16 
Tomatoes, canned__.___- wan EE AE 115.7) 116.2) 116.1) 14.9) 14.6) 14. 6)..__- 12.1) 11 1.2 
Sugar, granulated______- | Pound...... 5.9} 11.6 10.1) 9.3! 12.0) 10.44 9.3) 4.9) 10.7) 8&5 7.7 
| Sa EAA eo Odi. 50.0} 66.6} 75.0} 75.0) 72.1) 75.0) 74.2] 57.5) 77.5) 77.7 77 
Caen S33. ee ie do......| 28.0) 38.5). 44.0) 44.3) 388.4) 41.6) 41.5) 28.8) 35.3) 37. 6) 37.¢ 
| 
0 Xe Sa | bi ee Oe 16.8} 14.0) 143) 20.1) 17.9 17.9)... 21, 7| 19.3) 19.9 
eee wan 6B. Ludiicli «ich. 18.0) 15.3] 15.9) 20.5) 16.8 16,6)...__ 17. 0} 14.9) 15.( 
a | Dozen....._.]....- 415. 8} 214.9) 215.0) 211.2) 18.3) 28,6).____ 38. 8) 35.6, 35.8 
Onmmngesss. ... 5... 22 Cee Pie ES 47.9} 43.6, 43.6) 51.2) 87.2 43.2)... 59. 8} 42.8, 46.7 
| | - 
1 No. 2% can. 2 Per pound, 
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ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
i in the retail cost of food* in June, 1924, compared with the 
sverage cost in the year 1913, in June, 1923, and in May, 1924. 
or 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
pne-month periods. ‘These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
nt different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
pn actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 





























Cts. | Cts, 
37.4 4 e average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 
at i Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
125 125 Foporting cities. For the month of June 99 per cent of all the firms 
827 334 [peporting in the 51 cities sent in a report ee oF _ The following 
51.1 42 eawere perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the following 
30.3 2) pamed 36 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in his report 
% he time for his prices to be included in the city averages: Baltimore, 
iL 0 ui [epirmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Chicago, Columbus, 
fo + 2! Denver, Fall River, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los 
30.5) a2 [Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
28. 1 5 Mobile, New Haven, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
$6.0 367 MPortland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. 
“4 4) MemPaul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, and Seattle. 
8° 56 HS The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
°.0 90 Bmerchants responded in June, 1924: 
: 13 RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JUNE, 1924 
| SS ee ee ee eee 
“4 2 = } Geographical division 
Oo Item i 
‘ ‘ "7 Atientio | Atlantic Central | Central Western 
8.2) 5.5 ! — neat fer ne a ‘ , ae = 
+ “ Percentage of reports received -........... | 99 99 | 98 99 | 97 100 
65 165 p\umber of cities in each section from P 9 | : . 
which every report was received -- --...-- 36 11 
1.1) 11.2 
77 77.5 4 ES ed orm co ieredbe hoes January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
7. 6) 37.6 BS eiven in the MONTHLY LABOR REV‘ew for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
| which have been used for each mon'i: beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR 
+ oe Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
5. 6 35.8 
2. 8) 46.7 
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TaBLe 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETA COST OF FOOD IN JUNE. joy ,VERA 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN MAY, 19234, JUNE, 1923, AND WITHA THE AVER GE ~ USE, 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES , 
"| = T Se - ~~ -- + ee es <= ~ 
| Percent- eeee Dees | Pereent- | Pemseet- Percent. 
aoe decrease | inerease iinies decrease | incre 1S 
a June June, | eo June 
. June, on | P 4 : June, | ine, 
City 1924, | 1924, 1924, City 1924 1924, } 24. 
compared |/“ompared apebeneod compared Sepenree Compared United § 
with . with . with Pen! 
1913 on — i 1913 | — May 
Pier — ' 
—— ——_— oe ene Bitu 
ee Es 41.8 0 1.2 || Minneapolis... .... 41.1 1.6 .§ Mam Atlanta, 
Baltimore--_......-.- 49. 1 1.7 he) BRED) LE 3.3 | 119  Bitu 
Birmingham - .....- 44.0 3.1 +.8 || Newark.........--. 40. 2 3.2 | 4 paltimo 
eae 44.2 1.3 .7 || New Haven.......- 41.6 2.4 J Pen! 
Bridgeport .........}.........- 3.2 1.4 t New Orleans... _... 37.4 1.7 13 
{ 
each a ta 44.2 1.4 1.0 || New York_-______.. 47.3 | 2.3 | 9 Bitu 
Butte 6ec- ces epepse > -lpppace<r=© . 5 . 1 { Norfolk ce eeceen----leoewen-<-- 2. s .¥ Bir ing 
Charleston, 8. C--_- 43.9 2.5 5. Be Oo Pow ps ocgn- 40. 5 2.1 10 Bitt 
Chieago-___........- 51.7 219 0) Peoria... 2.2.22... LLL z 214 1.9 Boston 
Cincinnati. -._...... 41.8 1.0 1.6 | Philadelphia -___-_-_- 45. 6 | 2.4 | Ll Pen! 
Oleveland.......... 40. 5 3.5 .9 || Pittsburgh_....__ 46.0 | 2.2} Le | 
awe eee 42.9 1.6 || Portland, Me.--..{__....___. 1.9 2 Bridgep 
__ aera | 42-0 1.9 -5 || Portland, Oreg....- 29.9 | 7 4 Pen 
sya 31.7 2.2 1.8 || Providence... .-.--- 43.9 | 2.5 7 
Detroit ............ 50. 0 8 2.5 | Richmond. _._____- 48. 7 | 4.3 ‘ 
Buffalo, 
Fall River...-...-- 40. 5 2.2 1.6 || Rochester.....___.- oad 8 5M Pen 
Meudon. ........./....-...-- 2.8 1.4 | St. Lowis..........-. 43.5 2.1 2 
Indianapolis - ---__. 37.8 2.3 78 & ~ Peers eee 2 1.7 ( 
Jacksonville__..___- 35.1 1.1 -8 || Salt Lake City____- 24.8 .1] 2.2 Butte, 1 
Kansas City--...... 39. 4 2 -7 || San Franciseo-._.-. 40, 9 2.6 | L7 Bitu 
| Charlest 
Little Rock........ 32. 5 4.8 e Se See ee 3. 4 a Pen! 
Los Angeles_....... 38. 1 .8 1.0 Scranton........-.. 43. 8 4.4 5 
Louisville__.......- 34. 3 ad e.g = eS 38. 4 21.6 2.0 
Manchester .......- 40. & 3.6 .9 || Springfield, M1_.._4_.....___- 24.1} 2.0 Bitu 
Memphis. ......... 32. 2 3.7 1.4 || Washington, D. C_- 49. 0 3.7 1,1 Chicago, 
Milwaukee ---..-...- 45.9 7.5 9 | | 
1 Decrease. 2 Increase. 


Retail Pnces of Coal in the United States ¢ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, June 15, 1923, and May 1) 
and June 15, 1924, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which prices haye been obtained. Prices for coal are 
secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are 
received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for heunshold use, 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bins where al 
extra handling is necessary. 





@ Prices of coal were formerly secured peo! and published in the March and September issues 
ofthe MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 


1Per ti 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 















































Gh BB se, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1923, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1924 
= | 1913 | 1928 1924 
ony City, and kind of coal i _ -——— ———- 
oe | Jan.15 | July 15 June 15 May15 | June15 
ine, a3 . O'S "Si a See = . 
24, —_ 
pared ited States: ; 
‘th Van ennsylvanis anthracite— ay. 90 by. 48 nate oat hi ai 
ay, ES a ae J q . $15, 5.0 
324 EE EET SE SE 8.15 7. 68 14. 95 14. 96 15. 00 
Dhan. Bituminous... --- SS fT  S ee 5. 48 5. 39 10. 04 8. 88 | 8. 84 
: 
L& tlanta, Ga.: i a a) 
Tt) si‘ mene RR 5. 88 4. 83 8. 33 7.13 | 7.21 
6 Baltimore, Md.:  ~ : ; . 
a Pennsylvania anthracite— 7% 7% 127 wk Y sh 
l OO EEE ea ee r ‘. 3. 10 dD. < 29 
Me Cis bicwaish inden cocandalhbalt 17,93 17,49 115.75 115. 25 | 1 45. 25 
2 reerwmyr EE RE ee, SE ee Ey Pen 8. 7 7. 65 | 7. 45 
9 mingham, a.: re a 
1.9 = TS Fee Sala 4. 22 | 4. 01 7. 53 7. 43 7.43 
1.0 Boston, Mass.: _ ; | 
Ll Pennsylvania anthracite— dig c= <tc a i 
See wocccamhntdoococaseadbad Se o » o. O 
16 ii ea RB im 8, 25 7.75 | 15. 00 | 50 | 15. 50 
e Bridgeport, Conn. : 
4 Pennsylvania anthracite— | a did sia 
a ES See ee ae eS! a Pees 5. } 5. 5 
‘5 GES, «n.ncnale Siindiloacocndatibad Sasol ES Pee 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
Buffalo, N. ¥.: | 
5 Pennsylvania anthracite— og — en il - 
3 A ATS A eae 5. 75 3. 5 3. 18 | 3. . 39 
17 OES SEE ES ee 6. 99 6. 80 13. 18 | 13. 14 13. 35 
2.2 Butte, Mont.: 
17 EE Ts es es: ae aes 2 ee See 11. 16 10. 80 10. 80 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
a Pennsylvania anthracite— laws : , ae aniie oy 
5 8 GE ET SET Fe Sa : 7. 7 7 A 7. Of 
2.0 Chestnut Ee Li ae See 18. 50 18. 00 117.10 117.10 147.10 
2.0 RA SE ae 1 6.75 16.75 12. 00 | 11. 00 11. 00 
1,1 Chicago, II1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ae 7. 6 aa ith — 
a ey ae ‘ d ) ‘ » 20 
a te AE RS 8. 25 8. 05 15. 75 16. 08 16. 25 
SS GT ET” eS a ae a 4. 97 4. 65 8. 83 7. 85 7. 85 
Cincinnati, Ohio: ‘ y a 
TE Er Ss 3. 50 3. 38 8. 62 7. 22 7. 22 
Cleveland, Ohio: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— nl + = re 1m ki 
0 ee \ 7. 28 . + 
SE oo acdadiakencsdonsalldull 7.75 7. 50 14. 58 14. 25 14. 31 
on i “as SRD Re Reese 4.14 4.14 9. 71 7. 85 7. 87 
15 Columbus, Ohio: — ; 
v CE EE Se ee ee ee. Se 7. 88 6. 44 6. 51 
the s, Tex.: 
. caren anthracite— ; — — oe 
are Se Se ee ee | See ween 5. }. 
il TET ea: aa 8. 25 7. 21 13. 79 | 13. 68 13. 23 
are ver, Colo.: 
Colorade anthracite— _ = ' 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___.......-- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 08 15. 50 16. 00 
are Stove, 3.and 5 mixed__........... 8. 50 8. 50 16. 08 15. 50 16. 00 
- tlt TL SIRE 5. 25 4. 88 9.97 8. 62 8. 36 
LOSC BAB Detroit, Mieh.: 
ales Pennsylvania anthracite— ha i. _— +i shee 
AL ELS EERIE & ‘ 4 oD. & 
Chestanat DA noch esibabidewcdumeliid 8. 25 7. 65 15. 75 15. 38 15. 25 
the ERR torre gee ras 5. 20 5. 20 10, 61 9. 32 9. 14 
1 Fall River, Mass. : 
Lote a —— & 25 7. 43 15, 50 15. 50 15. 33 
© Ove it-tiivnheooaesdodechadecceoee Gia i wo, + . > . 
use, 5 ~~ Se RST TFS Tes 8. 25 61 15, 42 15. 0 15. 33 
ouston, Tex.: 
not SE aga tect SIERR Pcctet KERR heme 11. 83 11. 67 12, 00 
, an @ndianapolis, Ind. : 
arent 8. 00 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
RT ST See aS ‘ ‘ 
EL AEA eRe aes 9. 15 8. 25 16. 00 16. 00 16. 09 
J RET SRT 3.81 3. 70 8. 19 6. 79 6. 74 
issues nville, Fla. : 
rthly. ee 7.00!. 13.00 13. 00 13. 00 
1Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR, HOU 81 















































USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1923, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE) LD RAVER 
Continued 1924~ USE 
Cont 
1913 | 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan, 15 July 15 June 15 May 15 
} | — —_— 
Kansas City, Mo.: = 
Arkansas anthraeite— | rT Pel 
OS Sa SSS i: Re et.) ee eee $15. 43 $15. 42 $14 7: 
Stovesaee.. 4... Fy Fence cccsetkse eat F ae | Spee 16. 75 16. 42 | 16. Oe 
OS RCE RRR ERROR ee ore $4. 39 $3. 94 8. 53 8. 44 rs ” 
Little Rock, Ark.: . Rich 
Arkansas anthracite— ~ 
PoE icdibdaseckectibthdnesscsedbunes re i ee 15. 00 15. 00 15.0 
ES ee? hae 6. 00 5. 33 11. 00 11. 00 10 a : 
Los Angeles, Cailif.: aches 
SS CRE Ret Sea Sy 13, 52 12. 50 15. 50 14. 08 14. ox 
Louisville, Ky.: . ™ 
a 4. 20 4. 00 8. 57 7. 16 7 19 
Manchester, N. H.: } — 
Pennsy Ivania anthracite— Pe ee 
RS SE TS OD 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 17, 25 7.49 an 
REN dd on cnubcnckeuccasceeths 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 16. 50 6 eo 
Memphis, Tenn.: Rit 
0 SE ee a Ne ae 14.34 24.22 7. 52 7.93 | 4 » Pen 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Dor 
Pennsylvania anthracite— = 
ng, | EGR gh 2d ee = 8. 00 7. 85 16. 03 16. 40 | 6. 5 
ee SEES TSE PSR SEN Bie 8. 25 8. 10 16. 01 16. 25 | 16, 33 Rit 
eS ee Oe 6. 25 §..71 10. 51 8. 89 § x salt La 
Minneapolis, Minn. : ~ Col 
Pennsylvania anthracite— + 
i EP +) Ses & ee 9. 25 9. 05 17. 50 17. 68 17. & 
SI's 6 ona indbebdccoccoeshsest 9. 50 9. 30 17. 38 17. 54 A B 
ES IS GT SES St 5. 89 5. 79 12. 44 10. 62 10, 54 a 
Mobile, Ala.: | a <? 
oo eee | eee | es ent Pe eee 10. 29 9. 71 ) & 
Newark, N. J.: Col 
Pennysivania anthracite— 
RS FS a | 6. 50 6. 25 12. 75 12. 83 2.9 Bit 
SE cs ca ceecsencthiminn 6. 75 6. 50 12. 75 12. 83 120 ME Cavan 
New Haven, Conn.: Per 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a eee se - eee ee ee | 7. 50 6. 25 15. 00 14. 83 4.75 
anc ctddvhatetibivotabens ah 7. 50 6. 25 5. 00 14. 83 14.75 Bit 
New Orleans, La.: Scrante 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | ~ Pe} 
SES noes ane ce er eee Tile tats 10. 00 10. 00 21.25 20. 75 19, 25 
600 ee ae 10. 50 10. 50 21. 25 20. 75 | 0 
ee eee ere 2 6. 06 ‘6. 06 9. 71 10. 54 10.07 Seattle 
New York, N. Y.: Rit 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | ‘pring 
ah TE CREE 7. 07 6, 66 13. 67 13. 57 | Bit 
Gn 7.14 6. 80 13, 67 13, 57 | 4.6 MP Washir 
Norfolk, Va.: | | Per 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
O° Se ra a Fo: es eee 15. 00 14. 63 | 14 5 
RS Pe ah ee glectn A Se Set! AEE 15. 00 14. 63 | 14. 50 Bit 
EEE OS SSE SPST! NE 11. 43 8. 22 | 8.2 
Omaha, Nebr:. | e 
RS Pc w cd set dbnsesceck deuce 6. 33 | 6. 13 10. 89 9. 57 9,72 1 Per 
Peoria, Ll:. ‘ Pitt; 
alice ates: miei er Fs eae oh oie La SP AS 6. 69 6. 31 6.31 the coal 
Philadelphia, Pa.: e All 
Pennsylvania anthracite— This ad 
AE Ey eo eee ee 17. 16 | 1 6, 89 1 14. 68 114.79 H $ Price 
CREE. cncocsebiisd bnncs-sestuds 17, 38 17,14 1 14. 54 1 14. 64 1148 1923, an 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eta... 4 ..cnctbdbhoosavse dows 17.94 1 7, 38 1 16. 50 1 16. 00 1 16.00 
> ee es Pi eee Se 18.00 17,44 1 16. 50 1 16. 00 1 16.8 
IE EG Ser aE TE 33.16 $3.18 7. 39 7. 07 7,0 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OT a ST ee SORES Reet os EE BRE 15. 84 16. 08 6.8 
| Pe ae | Taek RE eee 15, 84 16. 08 | 6. 08 
Portland, Oreg.: | | 
Bitumisows?........6.4...... 0d 9.79 9. 66 13. 57 12. 27 12.2 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
2 Per 10-barrel Jots (1,800 pounds). 
8 Per 25-bushel Jots (1,900 pounds). 
[328] 
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HOLD ,VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
| 1924 “USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1923, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1924— 
Concluded 



































1913 1923 1924 
— City, and kind of coal 
ne 15 Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May15 | June 15 
— - — — 
Providence, R. I.: , | 
pennsylvania anthracite— 
$14. 73 lab: Sd a Sell ee ee 4 $8. 25 4 $7. 50 4 $15. 00 4 $15. 50 | 4$15. 50 
16. 06 Ce itinathcdinerieenteskenesas 48,25 47,75 415.00 415. 50 | 4 15.50 
8.31 Richmond, Va.: ; 
pennsylvania anthracite— 
Te NTE Se TES eae See Be 8. 00 7.25 | 15. 63 15. 50 15. 50 
15.0 Chetebodhas 285,215.83 6.00505 8. 00 7. 25 | 15. 63 15. 50 | 15. 50 
10.0 oo a a | 5. 50 4,94 11, 78 8. 90 | &. 90 
Rochester, N. ¥.: : 
14 49 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0 ATE te Oe 13. 45 | 13. 82 | 13. 95 
7.18 Ch ii boussscinicaeitews Sry Se 13. 45 | 13. 32 13. 85 
St. Louis, Mo.: ‘ | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
17. 4 EE ks a a A Sea et ele 8. 44 | 7. 74 | 16. 00 | 16. 13 16. 13 
6.6 Ct rehntivadacmmneeubigun 8. 68 | 7.99 16. 25 | 16. 38 16. 38 
I os at ew npn eis on ddd nscciue 3. 36 3. 04 6. 99 6. 29 6. 29 
7.8 st. Paul, Minn.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
A SE ah CT ACER S Se 9. 20 9. 05 17, 50 17. 70 17. 80 
16. 50 CRs cthcuennccanndbcames 9. 45 9. 30 17. 35 17. 55 | 17. 65 
16. 35 Bituminous_....---- ee haat eet Se | 6. 07 6. 04 12, 94 10. 79 10. 70 
8, 83 Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-.........- 11. 00 11. 50 17. 50 17. 50 | 17. 50 
17. 8) Stove, 3 and 5 mixed. --.......... 11. 00 11. 50 17. 50 17. 75 | 17. 75 
17. 65 Dit icinnirctieticiiewcceacchubeet 5. 64 5. 46 8. 40 7. 43 7. 34 
10. 54 San Franciseo, Cailif.: | 
New Mexico anthracite— 
9. % CORR he he Fa tite wee ncce die 17. 00 17. 00 25. 25 25. 00 25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— | 
ee Ne ek, hdd } 17. 00 17. 00 24. 00 24. 50 | 24. 50 
12.9 Daten cccn cpa donee ccccop ath et 12. 00 12. 00 16. 00 15, 94 | 15. 94 
12% Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aad A ESTES eee eS Se 5 17. 05 5 17.00 | 5 17.00 
147 GE ta ciscllncinennecetenbanhaghttecantibentticnancepeaed 5 17.05 5 17. 00 5 17.00 
14.79 RE SRT Pes Sr RSS yr 511,28 5 10.95 5 10. 78 
Scranton, Pa.: 
: Pennsylvania anthracite 
19. 25 a ee ee 4. 25 4.31 9. 82 10. 10 | 10. 18 
19. CRcccccccesiosns oe ee} as 4. 50 4. 56 9. 82 10. 07 10. 15 
10.07 Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous.......-- ay Se eee eT 6 7. 63 6 7.70 § 10. 08 69.88 69.88 
Springfield, Til: 
13.63 NO SEE Sa eee SE Pe: ee 4.98 4. 50 4.40 
13, 63 Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES ast A ks CR RS | epee 17. 50 17,38 115. 43 115. 21 1 15.33 
14. ok chvachntiettituainandneteh ate 1 7. 65 1 7,53 1 15, 32 1 14. 94 1 15. O1 
Yr SENS SS Te sre Ee Sa 1 10. 36 | 8. 54 8. 56 











9.72 ‘Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
‘ Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘ binning.’ 
6.31 the coal into the cellar. 
* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
~ This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
15.04 * Pricesin Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; June, 
14. 1923, and May and June, 1924. $1.25. These charges have been included in the price. 


’ 


Most customers require binning or basketing 
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The following table shows for the United States both average anq 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash coal, stove and 
chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 ;, 


1922, and for each month of 1923 and January through June, 199 


t, 















































An average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averag, 
r ° ) S 
for January and dwiy of that year. The average price for eg, 
month has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 4, 
obtain the relative price. 
The trend in the retail prices of coal since 1915 is shown in th» 
chart following the table. 
AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COALIN TON LOTS FOR THE UNITED 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO JUNE, 1924 
Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash Bitumin 
Year and month Stove Chestnut 
| ——__— ~ A verage I 
Average | Relative | Average Relative | price 
price | price price price | 
1913— | | 
Average for year_-___.._... $7.73 | 100. 0 | $7. 91 100. 0 $5, 43 00.0 
PS a rere 7. 99 | 103. 4 | 8. 15 103. 0 | 5. 48 1) 
2 ENE Fae oe 7. 46 96, 6 | 7. 68 97.0 | 5. 39 
1914— | | 
Mameery i.6).34.....~. sce | 7. 80 100. 9 8. 00 101.0 5. 97 9 
yeas FE > SS. RE P| 7. 60 98. 3 | 7. 78 98. 3 5. 46 100.4 
1915— | } 
EE DSS ae 7. 83 101. 4 | 7. 99 101.0 5. 71 105.2 
i tl Alena asuhdbuu | 7. 54 97. 6 | 7.78 97.7 5. 44 10 
1916— | 
|g FR ee } 7.93 102. 7 8. 13 102. 7 5. 69 104.8 
ee eet eee 8. 12 105. 2 8, 28 104. 6 5, 52 i 
1917— | | 
TS Sa ae | 9. 29 120. 2 | 9. 40 118. 8 6. 96 | 12 
JSS ee SS A 9, 08 117.5 | 9. 16 115.7 Se 132.7 
1913— 
Se ee oS 9. 88 127.9 | 10. 08 126. 7 7. 68 141.3 
SS ae Seer 9. 96 128. 9 10. 07 127. ¢ 7. 92 | 145 
1919— | | 
ewer i2i0)........54 2 | 11, 51 149, 0 | 11. 61 146.7 7.90 | 145.3 
SRT SY) ht re 12.14 157, 2 | 12. 17 | 153. 8 8. 10 | 149 
1920— | | 
Sdnuary 2222. ...... 2A 12. 59 162. 9 12. 77 | 161. 3 | 8. 81 | 162 
t ERE eS See: Oe | 14. 28 184. 9 14. 33 181.1 | 10. 55 194 
1921— | 
} Pe eae 15. 99 7.0 16. 13 203. 8 11. 82 | 217 
' oe PNR len | 14. 90 192, 8 14. 95 188. 9 10. 47 | 
Sahuary | i.})-....-. 552: 14.98 198. 9 15. 02 189.8 | 9. 89 | 182.0 
SSE RG TT 14. 87 192. 4 14. 92 188. 5 9. 49 174.6 
1923— ; 
5G 15, 43 199. 7 15, 46 195. 3 11.18 205.7 
Pe ee 15. 55 201. 2 15. 53 196.3 11. 14 205. ') 
eee JO. UE es ost 15. 52 200.8 15. 49 195. 7 11. 03 203.0 
ye ee 15. 07 195. 1 15. 07 190. 4 10, 46 192.4 
OF Les ae! By 14. 96 193. 7 14, 96 189. 0 10. 08 186.5 
Be aes San oN 14, 98 193.8 14. 95 188. 9 10. 04 184.7 
nt PEE AL RL ae S. 15. 10 195. 5 15. 05 190. 1 10. 04 184.7 
Amgmee so... ce eP 2A: 15. 19 196. 7 15. 15 191.4 9. 94 183.0 
September ................ 15. 26 197. 5 15. 21 192. 2 9. 99 183.8 
ees ee... s -. 2... 15. 82 204. 8 15. 78 199. 4 10. 11 186. | 
INOUONE his. osce ctcccccce 15. 86 205. 2 15. 81 199. 8 10. 05 185. 0 
te eee 15. 83 204. 9 15. 79 199. 6 9. 93 182.7 
1924— 
ees 15. 77 204. 1 15. 76 199. 1 9. 75 179.5 
ER Sa 15. 73 203. 5 15. 71 198. 5 9. 80 180.3 
eee 15. 72 203. 5 15. 70 198. 4 9. 53 175, 4 
[Re ARGS See 15. 10 195. 4 15. 04 190. 1 9. 11 167 y 
OEE. a 15. 04 194. 6 14, 96 189. 1 8. 88 163. 9 
ing bie os cs atciclihattniai Since 15. 06 195. 0 15. 00 189. 5 8. 84 162.7 
[830] 
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TREND IN THE RETAIL PRICE OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1915, TO JUNE, 1924 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States ° 
T 1 following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the fipg 








1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. — Pricc, 

are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for naturg| 
gas have also been quoted for those cities where it is in genera! sp 
For Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for natural and many. 
factured gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any ext, 
charge for service. 

































































NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD In 
SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 1913 TO 1924, BY CITIES . 
| | | | 
Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |May|Mar.|/Mar.| June Sept.| Dec. |\\ 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, { 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 
| | 
| " 
Atlanta__....-- __/$1. 00/$1. 00'$1. 00 $1. 60'$1. 00:$1. 00 $1. 15 $1. 15/$1. 9O.$1. 65 $1. 65/91. 65 $1. 65/$1. 55 3 
Baltimore_______- . 90} .80) .80| . 75! . 75) 75, .75| .75| .75| .92) .92) .92| .85) .85 
Birmingham -..._} 1. 00} .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .88) .88) .80) .80) .80) .80 
Boston.__........| .82} .82} .80| .80) 80, . 85) 1.02) 1. 07] 1. 42) 1. 34) 1, 25] 1. 25} 1. 25) 1. 25 
Bridgeport... --- 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. - 1. 00) 1. 00) 1.00) 1. 10) 1. 10/1 1.30 1. 60 1. 50} 1. 50, 1. 50} 1. 50 
| 
eiiele........ 4c. 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.45) 1. 45) 1. 4s) ap” sve (arn oat 
Se TAK BE 1. 50} 1. 50} 1. 50} 1.50) 1. 50) 1. 50) 1. 50) 1. 50} 2. 10) 2.10) 2. 10) 2.10) 2.10) 2. 10 
Charleston__-_-_--- 1. 10} 1. 10} 1. 10} 1. 10) 1. 00) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1. 25] 1. 55) 1.55) 1. 55} 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 5: 
Chicago._......-- . 80} . 80} . 80) .80} .80) .76) . 94) . 90) 1.29) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.17) 1.17 
Cleveland.....-.. - 80} . 80 on 80} . 80) - 80) ba . 80 ba - 80) - 80). 80) ii 1. 25 
' ' | | 
Denver_.....---- .85| .80} .80| .80| .80| .85| .95| .95] .95| .95; .95! .95! .95) 9: 
Detroit____- neces 75) .75| .75| .75| .75! .75| .79| .79| .85| .79) .79) .79| .79| .79 
Fall River......-| .80} .80| :80| :80| 580 :95! [95] 1.05) 1.25) 1.15] 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15 
Houston. ._....-- 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00! 1. 00! 1.00) 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 09] 1.09) 1. 09) 1.09 1.09) 1.08) 1. 09 
Indianapolis - __ _- Bi . 55 — 55) . 55, . 55) .60) .60 ai - 90)? 1.20.2 1.15)? 1.15)? 1.15 
| | | 
Jacksonville___._. 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1 05| 1. 25} 1. 50} 1. 75! 1. m 1. 65) 1.65} 1. 65) 2.40) : 
Manchester______ 39 1. 10} 1. 00] 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 00} 1. 10) 1. 10/3 1.50 1.40% 1.402 1.40% 1.40? 1.40 
Memphis --_--_--} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00; 1. 00) 1. 00} 1.10} 1. 35) 1. 35) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) | 
Milwaukee.......| .75| .75| .75| .75} .75| .75} .75} .75| .90} .90} . 98! 98} 95). 95 
Minneapolis. - ._- . 85; . 80} .80| .77 77 7 95} . 95 7 dive ie ea 1. 01 
Mobile_.........- 1. 10; 1. 10} 1. 10) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1. 35) 1. 35) 1. 80) 1. 80) 1. 80) 1. 80) 1. 80) 1. 80 5 
Newark___.....-- 1.00} .90) .90) .90} .90| .97) .97| 1. 15} 1.40) 1. 40) 1.25) 1.25) 1. 25) 1. 25 
New Haven....-- - 90}. 90 " 90) . 90} . 90} 1. OO} 1.10} 1. 10}1 1.101 1.10) 1. 45) 1. 45) 1. 45) 1. 45 
New Orleans_---- 1. 10) 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 30} 1, 30) 1. 30) 1. 45) 1. 30) 1. 30) 1. 30} 1. 30 
New York---..-.- ‘« . 84) .83) .83) .83 - 83) . 85) . 87/4 1.36/4 1.28.5 1.21 4 1, 23) 1. 23 3 
Norfolk. .....-..- 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 00 1.00 1. 20) 1. 20} 1. 60} 1. 40) 1.45) 1.40) 1.40) 1.35) 1.30) | 
Omaha..._......- 1. 15} 1. 15} -1. 15} 1. 00} 1. 00} 2. 15) 1. 15] 1. 15] 1. 53) 1.40) 1.35) 1.35) 1. 35] 1.35) ) 
is ps.0sicis 90) .90} .90| .90) . 85) .85| .85] . 85] 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.20) 1. 20 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20 1.2 
Philadelphia. _._- 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 60} 1. 00! 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00] 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 00! 1. 00] 1.00, 1. 00] 1.00 | , 
Pittsburgh... ...- 1, 00} 1. 00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.001.001.0073 © | ®M 1 @®M/|@1/@!1@)] | 
Portland, Me_-._-| 1.10 = 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 60} 1. 00) 1. 40) 1. 40} 1. 85) 1.75) 1. 55) 1. 55} 1. 55) 1. 55) | 55 
Portland, Oreg_-_- 95) - 95} .95| .95) .95) .95) .95) .95| 1.67) 1. 50) 1.43] 1. 43) 1.43) 1.43) 1.43 1.4 
Providence... .... . 85) .85) 285) 85) 285) 1. 00} 1.30) 1. 30)2 1.25) 1.25.1 1.10)! 1.05)! 1.05)! 1.05)! | é 
Richmond----...| .90, .90| .90) .80} .80} .80) 1.00) 1. 00) 1. 30) 1. 30) 1. 30) 1. 30) 1. 30) 1. 30) 1.30 1.4 
Rochester... ..... . 95, .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) . 95/7 1.05) 1.10) 1.05) 1.05) 1.00 ant 1.0 
St. Louis_.......- 80, .80| .80} .80) .75| .75| .75| . 85) 1.05) 1.05) 1. 00] 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 1.0 
| SRR 95) .90; .90) .85} .85) .85) .85| . 85) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) .85) .85) .85) .s) 8 
Salt Lake City...) . - 90} .90) .90} .90) . 90] 1. 10/3 1.30)? 1.52/91.52)8 1.52)9 1.52/39 1.52)9 1.529 1.5251. 
San Francisco....| .75| .85| .85) .85) .85) .85) . 95) 1.05) 1.05) 1.04) .92) .92) .92 - 92) 1 0) 1.0 
Savannah........|..... PINE CE OGA Mi 1 Ne ME ae 1. 25} 1. 60} 1. 60) 1. 45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.46) 1.45 1.4 
Scranton........- , | .95, .95) .95| .95) 1.15) 1. 30) 1. 30} 1. 70) 1. 70) 1. 60) 1.60) 1. 60) 1. 60) | 1.50 
Seattle ......__.. 1. 00; 1.00) 1.00) 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 25) 1. 25) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.95 1.8 
Springfield, Ill__.} 1. 00, 1.00, 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1.00) 1. 10) 1. 10} 1. 40} 1. 40) 1. 40) 1. 35) 1.35) 1.35 | 1% 
ashington,D.C_| .93, .93, .93) .93 - 80 . 90) - 95) . 95 1.25) ei 1, 05 1.06 1. 05) 1.00 1.00 La 
’ ’ ! ; 

















1 Plus 50 cents month service charge. 

2 The rate was increased from 90 cents by order of the Federal court, and is subject to final deci 
the same court. Pending the decision this increase has been impounded, 

? Plus 25 cents per month service charge. 

4 The prices of two companies included in this average have an additional service charge of 2'. «en% 


per day. 
5 The price of one company included in this average has an additional service charge of 244 cents por ay 
6 Sale of manufact gas discontinued. 
? Plus 40 cents per month ¢ervice charge. 


@ Retail prices of gas are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW. 
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Apr. Apr. |Apr. |Apr. Apr. |Apr. |Apr. | |Apr. \May Mar.) Mar. June'Sept. Dec. |M 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 45, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | | 

1913] 1914/1915] 1916 1917] 1918 1919} 1 1920} 1921 1922) 1923) 1923) 1923} 1923] 1924) 195 
Buffalo. __....... $0. 30)$0. 30 $0.30 $0.30 $0.30 $0. 30/80. 350.3580, 35/$0. 42_.__|__...| 6 le 
Cincinnati--_-____- 30} .30} .30; .30 .30) . . 35} . 35) . 50:$0. 50°90. 50 $0. 50 $0. 5OISO, 50g 
Cleveland___..__- . 30} .30, .30, .30, .30 "30 ; 33 35] .35) .40) .40) 1.45) 1.45) 145) 
i Se PS Cm ane AS RS .30' .30) .30) .30) : 30) . 45) | 45) . 45) 45 . 45 
PR tc sondit 45). 45) 45} .45; .45) «. 45) ; 45) . 45) . 68). 68, . 68 68) 681 .68 
Kansas City, Mo.| .27| .27| .27) .27 . 30) .60) .80) . so) 1, 80} 1,80! 1.85) 1,95) 1,85) 1,8 
Little Rock __-_-- -40, .40 .40| .40. .40| .40) .45) .45) .45) 1.45) 1.45) . 45) 2.45) 1, 55 
EE ® 62) .65, .65 .65' .65) .65| .65| .65| .65) .65' . 65) . 65] Lf 
Pittsburgh_------ . 28) ‘ 28) -28| .28 .28 .28) .35) .35) .45) .50 .50, . 50) . 50) 

| 1 } 


















Manufactured and natural gas, mixed 





| | | | | | ' 
Los > ee a $0. 68 $0. 68. '$0. 68 $0. 68 $0. 75) $0. 7: 5/90. 75) $0. 76) $0. 68 '$0. 68 $0, 68 $0. 6s - 
Buffalo- POR, Rs Re Gov 3 - aaiieis acted ale -. --|-. ..| 5.62) 8.62) 8.61) 4.61 

| Scand | | | 


1 Plus 50 ‘cents f per month service charge 












§ Price includes a coal charge 










From the prices quoted on manufactured gas arenes price 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and fo: 

15, September 15, and Dee ember 15, 1921, and March 15, June 15. 
September 15, and December 15, 1922 and 1923. Relative prices 
have been computed by dividing the price of each year by th 

in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas change’ 
but little until 1921. The price in December, 1923, “show 
increase of 34 per cent since April, 1913. From Se ptember, 1923, to 
December, 1923, there was an increase of 1 per cent. 










AVERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOt 
USE, PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 191 
FOR ALL C ITIES COMBINED 


[Average prices in apes, 1913= 100] 
























































Average | Relative |! ; | Average 

- 6h eA... $0. 95 100. 0 || Mar. 15, 1922._..........___. $1. 29 
Bee Oe... dsnctbcpon 94 99. © |i June 15, 1922__._.....___. 1. 29 
Aeeteh eh.... i 93 97.9 || Sept. 15, 1922__..........___- 1. 27 
Py Re re ar - 92 3 8%) | er eee 1. 27 
Apr. 15,1917 92 96. 8 || Mar. 15, 1923__.._........___- 1. 26 
Apr. 15, 1918 95 100. 0 || June 15,1923__...........__. 1. 26 
Apr. 15, 1919- 1, 04 109. 5 |} Sept. 15, 1923._...........__- 1, 26 | 
yp an SS IS 1. 09 114. 7 || Dec. 15, 1928.....-.2222222-.- 1. 28 
) OT ae area 1.32 390 || Mar. 15,1924............__. 1, 27 | 
RSS SS ESR 1.31 37.9 || June 15, 1924.__._......__.. 1, 27 | 
eC a 1. 30 136, 8 














1 Net price. 
Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowat' 
hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 
months, from 1913 to 1924. 

For the cities having more than one tariff for domestie consumer 
the rates are shown for the schedule under which most of the res- 
dences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demani |. 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have |ce! 
obtained. Since the demand is determined by a different metho in 
each city, theexplanation of these methods is given following the ta/)le. 
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Determination of Demand 


N BUFFALO the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per 
| cent of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and 
power, 2}4 per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, 
or other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the 
rated capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less 
than 1 horsepower. ‘The installation is determined by inspection of 
premises. 

In Chicago the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ use 
of demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 
175 to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt 
hours; 675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 
14 kilowatt hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 
30 hours’ use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the 
printed tariff, the equivalent is here shown only for installations 
of from 475 to 874 watts; the connected load of the average work- 
ingman’s home being, as a rule, within this range. 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, inclusive, 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the present 
time, there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation 
in residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been deter- 
mined by inspection. ‘The first 10 outlets have been rated at 30 
watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each additional 
outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of not over 
660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimated 
as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices, 
and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. 

For Company B the r page= | when not based on actual measure- 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No demand 
was established at less than 233 watts. 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A from December, 
1913, to September, 1922, was the active load predetermined as 
follows: 80 per cent of the first 500 watts of connected load plus 60 
per cent of that part of the connected load in excess of the first 500 
watts—minimum active load, 150 watts. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection, 
and consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding small 
fans and heating jt cooking appliances. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in June, 1924 
A FURTHER recession in the general level of wholesale prices jx 


shown for June by information gathered in representatiy, 
markets by the United States Department of Salar through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s weighted index yym- 
bet, which includes 404 commodities or price series, sank to 144.6 fo, 
June, compared with 146.9 for May died 153.5 for June, 1923. 
Decreases in building materials, farm products, and metals were 
chiefly responsible for the drop in the general price level, althouch 
all other groups except cloths and clothing likewise showed a decrease. 
Among braiding materials there were substantial reductions jy 


lumber, structural steel, plate glass, and certain paint materials. Jy 
farm products there were decreases in live stock and poultry, cotton 


and cotton seed, hay, hides, tobacco, and wool. Other important 
commodities showing price decreases were pig iron, steel billets, stee| 
plates, copper, lead, tin, coke, crude ecthoketin; leather, rubber, and 
wood pulp. In the food group increases in butter, eggs, and flour 
were offset by decreases in fresh meats and sugar, resulting in a s\icht 
net decrease in the group level. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable dats 
for May and June were osllebted; decreases were shown in 137 
instances and increases in 103 instances. In 164 instances no change 
in price was reported. 

in the following table prices in June are compared with those of 
May and with those of dean 1923. ‘To show more minutely the 
price fluctuations, all index numbers are here published to the fourth 
significant figure. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODIT! 
[1913= 100] 














1924 
Group June, 1923 — - 
| May June 
=— es : —_——_-}|—__—_—__| 
Farm products. ._.._.-.-_....-. 137. 6 136. 4 134.0 | 
; ee eee 142. 0 136. 6 135.6 | 
Cloths and elothing.........___- 197. 7 186. 8 187.2 | 
Fuel and lighting. .-..___- Mie 186. 1 177.3 174. 7 
Metals and metal products - -__- 147.9 | 134.5 132.2 | 
Building materials............-- 194.2 | 180. 3 172.7 
Chemicals and drugs... _-_.- 131. 4 127.3 126. 6 
House-furnishing goods __-_--_- 186.9 | 172.5 171.8 
Daeeeameeus .. a... 5. 122.5 | 112.4 111.1 | 
All commodities__...____. 153. 5 146. 9 | 144.6 | 
| 








Comparing prices in June with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index number, it is seen that the general level lias 
declined almost 6 per cent. In all groups prices averaged lower than 
in June, 1923, ranging from 2.5 per cent in the case of farm products 
to 10.5 per cent in the case of metals and metal products and 11 per 
cent in the case of building materials. 

The course of wholesale prices since December, 1914, is shown in 
the logarithmic chart which follows: 
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Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, April to June, 1924 


N CONTINUATION of information first published in ;), 
Monruty Lasor Review for May, 1922, there are presenta, 
herewith the average prices in April, May, and June, 1924. 9} 

the more important commodities for which wholesale prices are (0). 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For convenience of 6). 
parison with pre-war prices, index numbers based on average price 
in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to the statement of 
absolute money prices. To show more minutely the fluctuations j, 
prices, all index numbers are here published to the fourth significs,; 
figure. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1924 


























Average prices Inde . Bul 
| (1913 = 10 
Commodity = 5 
April, | May, j| June, | April, | May, 
1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 
a EE a, La ae ee ee 138.5 | 136.4 134.0 
| ER EER eee tee 2 rene tat yt eee Heh s Me oes EPR eet a ld we 118.4 | 120.1 126.5 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago ............_- $0. 803 | $0. 761 | $0.776'| 128 4 121. 7 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 
I a  nowndacunne . 790 . 786 .839 | 126.4) 125.5 
pS Se ee ee .77 . 767 - 831} 125.3] 124 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago_____-- . 489 . 488 . 501 130.2 | 130 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago.................-- . 662 . 671 .729 |} 1040! 105, 
Wheat, per bushel— 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago__.._._______- 1.128] 1.177] 1.260] 123.5 128. 9 
No. 3, re@ winter, Chicago... - =. .-...........-. 1. 038 1. 066 1. 122 105. 3 108. 1 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City___.._....._.___| 1.036] 1.060] 1.105] 118.2] 120 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis_______- + 1.131 1. 159 1.200 | 129.5 132. 7 
No.1, hard white, Portland, Oreg......___._-_- 1.052 | 1.120] 1.193 | 113.2 | 120. ¢ 
ee ee ee ee Se eee See | 114.81 110.4 1049 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
6 ae ee ey ee 11.819 | 11.338 | 10.610 | 132.4 127.0 
ea ee 10.775 | 10.269 | 9.505 | 126.7 120. 7 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
RB aoe SS, ET | 7. 425 7. 444 7. 245 88. 8 89. 0 
ES OMAR Eco ESS a a 4 7. 413 7. 388 7. 150 87.7 87. 4 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, C hicago— 
a ee ee 9.938 | 6.625} 4.825 | 212.0 141, 4 
Lambs, western, good to choice__......____--- 15. 938 | 14.219 | 14.725 | 204.5] 182.4 
Wethers, fed, good to choice_.__............... 10.875 | 8.094] 7.050/ 203.4] 151.4 
Pouitry, live fowls, per pound— 
CRISRERii pcccestacces SS ae nn ee ge . 245 . 248 236 | 159.0) 160.6 
Fe as RR als eA Sac Nb a . 236 . 278 .260 |} 170.8) 165.8 
a ER EE NE Nc ee he ee eel a ma See: 170.7 | 168.6 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York.} 5.495 | 5.250} 5.988 | 137.7) 131.¢ 
Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, Chi- 
PEE SIE) ok oe A a RT Ba RE, Siac 3 17. 960 | 17.830 | 17.580 | 108.7) 108.0 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 
SR ETT INR A TN 8 . 300 . 306 . 293 236. 1 240. 6 
WOW Weeks cacssccisetsesecc jscss ener ene . 299 . 316 .300 | 233.6 | 246.9 
Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin__.__- .--.}| 40. 420 | 40.530 | 39.960 | 185.5 | 186.0 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
Firsts, western, Boston...............-...-...- . 244 . 250 . 269 96.8 | 102.9 
Re i hc cditbesitntbandiinncinediiunwneatie . 220 » 235 . 248 97.3 103. 9 | 
Extra firste; Cimeimmeti.........<<<.<.....-.-.-- . 216 . 229 . 241 96.3 | 102.3! 
Candled, New Orleans...-..........-.....-..- 254] 265] [304] 108.4] 113.1 | 
BS SETS ee Cae See . 242 . 253 . 267 97.2} 101.4 | 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia____..___.- . 251 . 266 . 289 95.3 | 100.9 | 
Extra, — San Be diwine dieceende . 233 . 225 . 290 86. 8 84. 0 | 
A megpees . 1, per bushel, Minneapolis_____---_- 2.447] 2.451) 2.410] 181.4) 181.7 | 
ay, on— 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City. .........-..--.-- 27. 188 | 24.500 | 21.375} 191.6] 172.7 | 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati_........____. 24. 188 | 22.250 | 21.375] 155.2 42. 8 | 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago.....................- 26. 000 § 26.250 1 25.100! 162.2 8 | 
[342] 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1924—Continued 
































| 
. } ae ] TS 
the Average prices | woe _ . 
nted Commodity ~- , ——— —_ 
of April, | May, | June, | April, May, | June, 
1924 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 | 1924 

COl. | | 

Om. | 
. FARM PRODUCTS—Concluded 

Ices 

t of ther farm products—Concluded | 

v" Hides and skins, per pound— ; 
Sin Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago._.__.__.-- .| $0. 161 | $0.165 | $0.171 | 85.1) 87.5) 90. 5 
; yatskins, Brazili: in, New York_ | .794 . 725 "659 111.6} 102.0} 92.7 
‘ant Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, C hicago. _| , 080 . 082 . O80 52.71 54.3] 3.0 
Hi des, pac kers, heavy, natiy esteers, Chicago..| 122 .119 ~ 125 66.3] 64.9) 68.1 
ides, packers, heavy,‘Texas steers, Chicago..} .121 117 . 120 66.6] 646] 66.3 
eon 9 rime to choice, per pound— 
+ w York State, New York____......_.__---- - 566) .540 . 530 212.5 | 202.8 199.0 
ifics, Portland, Oreg.__..__--- eee 311} .310 .310| 180.9] 180.4] 180.4 
Mi i, fluid, ah quart— 
Chicago. oe ee J . 064 | . 060 .060 | 150.5 | 140. 2 | 140.2 
New York.............__. ro 067 | .057| .657| 151.0] 1284] 108.4 
San Francisco... __. .063 | .068 .068 | 158.1] 158.1 158. 1 
Or , fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chic ago { 2.100 1.419 2.000} 133.5 0. 3 | 127.2 
Pr nuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va -___._..- 059} .059 .061 | 166.5] 167.3 170. 7 
! Potatoes— | 
4 White, good prhetce, per 100 pounds, Chicago_} 1. 295 1.625 | 2.062] 126.5] 158.7 201. 4 
Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Phila- | | i 
ree gl = eee Ss | 2481) 2940] (@) | 514.2] 609.2 » 
134.9 Rice per pound, New Orleans— | 
Blue Rose, head, clean -_-_-.____-- a oe, | . 057 . 059 | yi 68) 2 @ 
126.5 Honduras, head, ell. Cala ES a ee ; . 056 . 058 . 059 111.0 | 114.6 116.0 
: Tobacco, leaf, per 100 pounds— 
Burley, good leaf, dark red, Louisville, Ky. %___| 28.000 | 28.000 | 25.375 | 2121) 212.1 | 192.2 
Average warehouse sales, Kentucky -----..-..| 12.506 | 10.205} 9.315 | 140.4) 115.5) 104.5 
Wool, Ohio, per pound, Boston— 
Fine clotning, scoured.......................- 1. 270 | 1. 243 1.108 | 205.8; 201.3 | 179. 4 
Fine delaine, seoured____..._..-________-- ie; 1.310} 1. 238 1.214} 238.4 225. 2 221.0 
Half blood, scoured._-_.-_____ _-| 1.196} 1.130] 1.087] 240.3] 227.3] 218.4 
One fourth and thre: s-eighths grades, scoured | .964) .927 | . 836 201.3 193. 8 174.8 
i | | | 
hk ake EL a Bi at pa ire --- | 137.1) 186.6) 135.6 
| 
2.4 ee. . SE a Rt kg hoc Sig dette oy a | 125.6) 127.7 i24 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
104.9 Carcass, good native steers, Chicago__________- .170 .170 .168 | 131.3] 131.3] 129.3 
Sides, Geeive, ew YOrK_.-...-....--.......- . 160 . 161 145] 127.4) 128.8] 115.8 
5.5 Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), | 
=} New York... -----------| 15.700 | 16.500 | 16.500} 83.0] 87.2) 87.2 
Hams, smoked, per pount d, Chicago._-____-- -----| - 190 . 194 .196 | 114.3 | 116.6} 118.1 
Lambs, dressed, per pound, ll” PE es . 284 . 285 188. 3 191.0; 191.7 
O48. { Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York__......__- i .190 . 159 . 129 185.4 | 154.9} 125. 7 
Pork , fresh, x pound— 
Loins, Chicago. So eT OY Olen] aaeel 127:90) 1220 
Loins, western, RR RD EL: . 183 . 193 .200 | 119.8) 126.7 131.3 
Ld Pork, cured— 
yi Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York | 25.100 | 25.875 | 26.750 111.7| 115.1) 119.0 
Sides, pool ag er pound, C hicago la aston wh . 104 . 109 . 108 84. 0 88. 0 3.0 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago____.-_- - 109 . 114 . 121 85. 8 89. 3 | 95. 2 
cla Poultry, dressed, per pound— 

S44 Hens, heavy, SS Se a Ok . 265 . 268 . 251 183.3 | 185.0 173.8 
a0. 0 Fowls, 48-56 pounds to ‘dozen, “New York_____ . 303 . 324 . 303 165.8 1 177.6 165.8 
ont Veal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago_______.- aid 165' .163 .150 | 177.5 75. 4 161. 4 
- TELE EM EL, es ae PUR: ST -| 186.7} 180.1 | 1521 

236, 7 Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 

dead i i li A .391 | .300 .410 | 123.3] 123.0 129. 3 
83. 4 lle IRI Sa | 1.367} .360/ .394] 1183] 119.0] 126.9 
RPE a .357 | .335 . 358 (2) (2) (2) 
i A aE amt ae cabdas .446| .420 440} 132.7| 125.0 | 130.9 

109. 5 ER UREN RRS is 6 Se aS 389} . 301 .415} 120.5] 121.2 128. 6 

Avi. tis debin sachinepanicdiggaeeh=>--- 390} .399 425} 110.7] 1224) 130.4 

~¥ ERS URE 9! DSR | .884) .378) .401] 1242] 1224] 129.9 

= ER RA RS OSE | .404)  . 308 420} 127.3) 123.9); 132.5 

ee Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 
ag American, twins, Chicago___.... 4+ 171% . 181 .185 | 120.8] 127.9| 130.5 
5. | State, fresh flats, ‘colored, avera7™3, , New York_ . 159 . 160 -184 | 102.9] 103.6 119.7 

_ California flats, ‘fancy, San Francisco__....-_- . 220 23 .223 | 138.0] 139.9 139. 6 
yf" Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 

137.2 Milk, condensed, per case 0148 14-ounce tins, New | | 
156.6 Yau er ee er 6.200 | 6.075} 5.900] 131.9] 128.3) 125.5 

Mil spenpermied, per case of 48 16-ounce tins, New 
itt ieee Mntilieeedwedbudessecchuce | 4.240; 4.175 4. 069 120.0 | 118.1 | 115.1 








, No quotation. * No 1913 base price. 3’ Not included in weighted index. 4 As to score, 
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Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) ' 
Bread, per pound before endl 
Cc hicago = RTS TT By ee _| $0.975 | $0. 075 | $0. 075 174. 5 | 
3: ee ae ctivedekaistottle=s | , 062 . 062 . 062 174. 7 | 
| Sl RS SRE arr 8 | 
ES EE Oe, en ee ree 5.1 | 
San Francisco. : 3. 0 | 
Cocoa beans, Arriba, ‘per pound, New York. ‘ . 138 . 138 . 133 90. 2 | 
Coffee, Rio, No. 7, per pound, New York - . 153 . 148 146 137. 7 | 
Copra, South Sea, sun dried, per pound, " New * O58 . 051 . 051 51.0 { 
York. 
Eees, fresh, per dozen. (See Farm products.) 
‘ish— 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 | 
pounds, Gloucester, Mass. jai | 7. 500 7.500 | 7.650 LiL. 8 l 
Herring, large, split, per barrel (180-190 é 
pounds), New York_. ever -| 9.500; 9. 500 (1) 143. 4 { 
Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per bi irrel, Boston_. -| 13. 365 | 12.870 | 13. 860 120. 4 l 
Salmon, ‘canned, Alask a, red, per doze n, 
RARE A Ole Epi ye 2. 400 2. 381 2. 375 164. 3 
Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minnea) spol is_........| 3.675 | 3.819] 4.213 117.7 | 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— 
Winter patents, Kansas City_.___- __-..-.---| 6.000] 6.170] 6.356 149.6) 15 
Winter straights, Kansas City...._.._____. : 5.204} 5.470] 5.625 137.6} 142 
Standard patents, Minneapolis..____.....___- 6.350 | 6.638 | 6.856 138.5} 144 
Second patents, Minneapolis ides ote 6.130 | 6.369] 6. 606 138. 6 144 
Patents, Portland, Oreg_.._____- int ¢ ; 6.368 | 6.676! 6.965 141.7] 148 
Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis...___..__. 5.556 | 5.485] 5.850} 121.7] 12 
Straits, soft, winter, St. Louis__._____- __....-| 4719 | 4.655] 5.056] 111.0 109 
RS EE a pee es 6.619 | 5.415] 5.831 118.9 | 114 
Fruit, canned, per case, New York— 
Peaches, California, standard 2'4s_-__ ___ , 1. 800 1. 800 1. 800 118.6) 118 
Pineapples, Hawaiian, sliced, standard 24s. --| 3.325] 3.188) 3.050 162. 0 lf 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— 
Apples, ‘evaporated. State, choice_- dean 148 . 148 . 135 205.4 | 20 
Currants, Patras, cleaned_..._____._..______-- | 1114 126] .123 | 1481] 16 
Prunes, California, 60-70s_..................-- . 067 . 059 . 054 101.4] 89 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk .................-- . 071 . 071 . 071 98.2} 98 
Fruit, fresh— 
Apples, Baldwins, omg barrel, Chicago.__.___- 3.975 | 3.469 | 4.875 125. 3 109 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9 O, per bunch, New York. 2.320 | 2.656}; 2.800 150. 7 172 
Lemons, ’ California, choice, per box, Chicago__| 3.675| 4.969] 5.094 63. 7 86 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago.- 5.175 | 4.531 5. 281 117. 1 102 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York___} 3,560! 3.460} 3.460 166. 6 16] 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f.o. b. 

(el te aR ee ny Sale Legale els 1.650] 1.588] 1.800] 100.0/ 9 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York-.---_-_. .113 .110 -1ll 102. 2 99 ' 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 

W hite, ee Oe Ec he on lcdities ooh ane 1. 600 1. 538 1, 838 100. 0 96 
ie A ss <hiccccoccimeoweceen tou 2.400} 2.260/ 2.413 167.4 157 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New 

5 RRR SOs AY ea Se ee, i . 615 . 615 . 615 161, 4 161. 4 
Oatmeal, car lots, in barrels (180 pounds), per 100 

pounds, New York See BI NG aE i AEM 3. 178 3. 167 3. 302 128. 4 128. 
Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per pound, j 

ai cn SN Sal ALS eae Ae tee . 205 . 205 . 205 126. 2 126. 2 Be 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago.___.._________- .119 . 120 .119 102. 9 103. * 
Pepper, black, Singapore, per pound, New York._| .105 . 098 . 093 96. 7 90. 7 
Rice. (See Farm products.) 

Salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 pounds), | 
Cc hicago eh AD tan dsl aidili np eatitan adibwd a 2. 490 2. 490 2. 490 244.1) 244. oH 
Sugar, per pound, New York— 
aeemeeed, I DOIN... oc5....<-s0c-------- . 079 . 073 965 | 185.9 | 170. ( 
= | f  " eae . 064 . 056 .051 | 1820] 160 
Tallow, edible, per pound, Chicago -- 1 at ge . 084 .082 | 103.6} 105 2 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New » .~ “eee . 310 . 310 .310 |} 1248] 124.8 
Vegetables, canned— 
Corn, Maryland, standard, per dozen, New 
ERAS. Siete “c.qadbie, De gat Gaara . 929 . 984 . 975 146.4} 155.1 
Peas, southern, standard, early June, sifted, | 
per dozen, New York..............--..----. 1.350] 1.350) 1.350] 155.8] 155.8 
Tomatoes, New J ersey, Standard, No. 3, per 
dozen, New York...............-...-....__- 1.500 / 1.500] 1.500) 115.4 | 115.4 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 















1 No quotation. 














WHOLESA! 


WHOLES SALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, 


Commodity 


FOODS—C oncluded 


Other foods—C oncluded 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York-- 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York 


APRIL, MAY, 


EL PRICES 


A veraze pr it 


$0. 101 
.111 


Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, | 


New Y ork " mad 

Olive oil, edi ble, in barre ‘Is, per gallon, New 
York 

Peanut, crude, pe y pound, f. 0. b. mill 

Soya bean, crude, in bai els, per pound, New 
(os 

Vj gar, cider, 40 grain, in barre ls, per gallon, New 
0 wk sibeooe 


CLOTHS AND CLOTHING 


Boots and shoes, per pair, factory 
idren’s— 
Little boys’, gun metal, blucher 9 S 
Child’s, gun metal, polish, high cut, rubber 
heel a Ke F 
Misses’ black, vici, polish, high cut, rubbe: 
heel 
Youths’, gun metal, blucher. 
Men ’s- 
Black, ealf, blucher 
Black, ealf, Goodyear we it, 
Black, dress, Goodyear we it, side leather 
Gun-met al, Goodyear welt, blue her 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather 
Chocolate elk, bliche 
Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt. 
Women’s— 
Black, kid, Goodyear weit, 84-inch lace 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, ‘lace oxford 
Kid, black, McKay sewed, lace oxford 
Patent leather pump, McKay sewed _- 


Cotton goods, factory - eo 
Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, 
pe c yard ae 
rillings, brow n, per 'y: urd — 
Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound - 
Flannels, per yard— 
( ‘olored, 4.20 yards to the pound 
Unbleached, 3.20 yards to the pound 
Ginghams, per yard— 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound 
Lancaster, 26}4-inch, 6.50 yards to the pound. 
Hosiery, per duzen pairs— 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn____- 
Women’s cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam. 
Women’s combed yarn, 1¢-ounce 
Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard - 
Fruit of the Loom_. 
Lonsdale 
Rough Rider 
Wamsutta nainsook___- 
Print rT 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound, per 
yare 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard— 
Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound --___-_- 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound 
Ware shoals, 4 yards to the pound 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per spool 
U nderwear — 


Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments _| 


Women’s union suits, combed yarn, per dozen 
Yarn, per pound— 
Carded, white mulespun, northern, 10/1 cones- 


Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1 cones_| 


Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 20/2. 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 40/2_. 


? No 1913 base price. 





. 101 


2. 000 
. 118 


. 120 


. 200 


$0. 100 | 
. 109 


. 09S 
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Index number: 
(1913 = 100) 


April, | May 
1924 1924 | 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF denemmumnanenntes suememneath MAY, AND JUNE, 





Commodity 





CLOTHS AND CLOTHING—C oncluded 


Woolen and worsted goods, factory 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard_- 
Overcoating, 30 to 31 ounce, per yard 
Suiting, per yard— 
Clay, worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce 
Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce_ 
Serge, 914-ounce 
it ta tl IE ai i Sa 
Trousering, cotton warp, 11/1144-ounce, per yard. 
Underwear— 
Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen gar- 
it SS Se 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per 
dozen 
Women’s dress goods, per yard— 
Broadcloth, 94-ounce, 54-56-inch 
French serge, 35-inch 
Poplar cloth, cotton warp 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch 
Storm serge, double warp, 50-inch 
Yarn, per pound— 
Crénstwed stock, 2/32s. ... 2.6... 5 -nau-. . 
Half blood, 2/40s 


ee thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New 
Yor 
Silk, raw, per pound, New York-— 
China, Canton, filature, extra A...........-.-- 
Japan, Kansai, No. 1_--_-.-- POS rere ae 
Japan, special, extra extra___..............-.- 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1 


$1. 


Average prices 


O00 


3. 000 


. O15 


3. 690 


. 395 


2. 408 


33. 


. 700 


000 


30. 380 


2. 325 | 


2. 200 | 
2. 450 


FUEL AND LIGHTING.____......____ __- 


Anthracite coal, per gross ton, tidewater, New 


Bituminous coal___________ = pas 
Mine run, per net ton, | SRS eee a 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Chicago 
Screenings, ee net ton, Chic ago 
Mine run, Kanawha, per net ton, Cincinnati- 
Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net ton, 

Cincinnati 
Mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton, Norfolk, Va 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Pittsburgh 


Other fuel and lighting 
Coke, Connelisville, furnace, per net ton, at oven 
Gasoline, motor, per gailon, ‘New Oe 3s. 
Matches, average of several brands, per gross, 
New York 
— we per barrel, at well— 
ifornia - 


ne et eis thos cmc uds p 

Refined petroleum, per gallon, New York— 
Standard white, 110° fire test_..........__.___- 
Water white, 150° fire test 


METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS 


Iron and steel 
Iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 55 per cent 
Non-Bessemer, 514 per cent 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
Basie, valley furnace 
Bessemer, Pi 


2 No 1913 base price. 





iia 


> 365 
. 635 
. 035 | 


650 








May, June, 
1924 | 1924 


$i. 000 
3. 000 


8.015 
3. 600 
1. 395 
2. 408 
1. 700 


33. 000 


| 30. 380 


2. 325 
440 
375 
. 635 

1. 035 

1. 600 


2. 150 
2. 350 





11. 160 
11. 172 
11. 309 


4. 45 0 
4. 700 
3. 363 
3. 390 
3. 990 
4. 350 
4. 250 


. 200 
. 540 
1. 010 


1, 550 
3. 500 





3. 225 





Index num 


bo on. 


Le = 


1924—Contini 


(1913- 


_ 
~ 





1924 


100 


May, 








a ~~ pm 
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ied WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1924—Continued 
J | ae eTS 
| Average prices wy = Pee : 
Commodity | — —_—— — 
April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
1924" | 1924’ | 1924’ | 1924" | ‘1924’ | “1924 
| | 
| | 
ene | 5 en cae 
yETALS, AND METAL PRODUCTS—Concluded | | 
206. 3 fron and steel—Concluded . 
" Pig iron, per gross ton—Concluded 
3.0 Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh_------ ($23. 560 ($22. 510 |$21.510 | 147.2] 140.6} 134.4 
Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, Ala___.._____- 22. 300 | 21.500 | 20. 000 190. 7 183. 9 171.1 
Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard __|107. 500 |107. 500 |107. 500 184. 4 184. 4 | 184. 4 
‘) Speigeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, per gross ton, | 
) [oA ma intiebndodbbdbuebanupteoncsséd as | 36. 600 | 36.500 | 36.500 | 146.4 146. 0 | 146. 0 
) Bar iron, per pound— 
Best refined, Philadelphia_____......_____- walt” . 032 . 030 166. 1 166.1 | 158.3 
Common, Pittsburgh.................- aia | .031 . 030 . 030 189. 7 181. 8 | 181.8 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh___-_- 2. 400 2. 325 2. 250 174. 4 169. 0 163. 5 
1G = Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh___.___._.__.| 3. 100 3. 025 3. 000 170. 4 166. 3 164.9 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York__- 62. 600 | 62. 588 | 61.850 | 267.9] 267.8 | 264. 6 
10, ( Skelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh______- 2.280 | 2. 238 2.200} 164.0} 161.0] 158.3 
Steel billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— | 
176.7 te EE = FS CRE API SS a en 40. 000 | 38.500 | 38.000 | 155.1] 149.3] 147.3 
1g Open hearth ___..._--- pit Sin" ..| 40.000 | 38. 500 | 38.000} 153.3] 147.5 | 145.6 
Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh 2.290 | 2.238] 2.200 147.9 144. 5 | a 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh ____.____-. . 023 . 022 022; 154.1 148. 6 3 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh 
SS, Ee ae eee 3.000 | 43.000 | 43. 000 153. 6 153. 6 153. 6 
Open hearth, standard. -_-_-__................- 43.000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 143.3] 143.3 143. 3 
Steel, sheets, black, per pound, Pittsburgh_.._..__| . 037 . 036 . 036 169. 9 165.8 | 162.1 
2 Steel, structural shapes, per 100 pounds, Pitts- | 
burgh. ..--- S Se ee eee (pias «oa ae 2. 375 2. 275 162. 2 157.2 | 150. 6 
141.1 Terneplate, 8 pounds I. C., per base box (200 | 
NOs © ee werne _........--2-4......6. -| 11. 300 | 11.300 | 11. 300 162. 9 162.9} 162.9 
Tin plate, domestie coke, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 
SR OEE ee ee | ee a a 5. 500 5. 500 5. 500 154. 6 154. 6 | 154. 6 
9 Wire, per 100 pounds— 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago__.._........_ .-- 4.140 | 4.065} 4.040] 179.3 176.0} 175.0 
2 Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh_...........- 2.900 | 2.850 2.800 |} 191.7 188. 4 185. 1 
Nt Tt ET a a eae wale ipelebee” bewoabeak enews 97.0 | 94.8 
Aluminum, per pound, New York _____-....-__--- 7 . 270 . 270 . 269 114.2 114.2 113.7 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery__..| . 133 . 128 . 124 84. 2 81. 4 78.9 
9 Copper, sheet, per pound, New York__-_..__...-- |; . 200 . 199 . 188 94. 4 93. 8 88. 7 
aie Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill_..........__..- - 160 . 157 . 153 95. 6 93. 8 91.5 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York__.._........--._- . 083 . 073 . 071 188. 2 165. 7 161. 1 
18.6 Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, New York-_...._._-_-- 10.079 | 9.169 | 8.820 198. 3 180, 4 173. 6 
246. 4 Quicksilver, per pound, New York____......__-- 1. 007 1.019 . 983 178. 2 180. 3 174.0 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York ___._._.-_-- | 644 . 659 . 671 105. 2 107. 5 109. 5 
Tin, pig, per pound, New YoPk_-_-...............- . 497 . 439 . 427 110.8 97.8 95. 1 
223. 4 Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory. .........____- 8.970 | 8.807 | 8.740 123.8 |. 121.6; 120.6 
O40 Zinc, slab, per pound, New York..............-.-. - 065 | 062} 062) 111.5} 105.5} 105.7 
BUILDING MATERIALS___.......----|--- then Bn Dieta 181.6 | 180.8 | 172.7 
OE a a a oe! Bray | 192.8 | 191.1 | 179.8 
154.1 Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— | 
OO, SUING, WORTES.. ncn ceccestencewcesers 17. 500 | 17.500 | 16.500 | 190.1 190.1} 179.2 
165.4 No. 2 and better, drop siding__.._..........___| 31.000 | 29.000 | 29.000 | 178.8] 167.3) 167.3 
4 Gum, sap; firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. 
EE EER RR ..--| 57. 500 | 54.750 | 53.250] 278.0 | 264.6) 257.5 
16 1 Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago -| 37.500 | 36.750 | 36.500 | 177.8 | 1743 173. 1 
oe Maple, hard, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, | | | 
18 8 dine cpctbanonandtigenshettees« ...| 75.500 | 72.000 | 61.500 | 250.5 | 238.9 204. 1 
Oak, white, plain, No. 1 common, 4/4 per 1,000 | 
00 7 0 SSS Cape ies ae 1...) 68.000 | 70.000 | 65.000 | 183.8) 189.2 175. 6 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, | | 
me | Tio edtbtes«pddenne<acbidwos-putibeecevon | 62.000 | 62.000 | 62.000 | 212.1) 2121 212. 1 
—- Pine, yellow, southern, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
Boards, No. 2 common, 1 x 8 #.............-.-- | 24. 890 | 23.220 | 20.620] 195.4] 1823 161.9 
i Flooring, B and better......................... | 43.550 | 41.680 | 39.510 | 189.1] 180.9 171.5 
‘ Timbers, square edge and sound_______.__....| 27.050 | 28.010 | 24.810 | 184.8] 191.4 169. 5 
Poplar, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincin- 
ai: Shs... A. didbencecdbllcocehsddus..deee 65.200 | 70.000 | 65.000 | 197.5] 2120 196. 8 
aii il Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston__._| 37.300 | 36. 500 | 35.000 | 172.1 168. 4 161.5 
~~ Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mill_........-- 4. 000 3. 840 3. 750 131. 6 126. 3 123. 4 
$8.7 Shingles, mill— | 
cypress, 16 inches long, per 1,000__.....-....-- 6.000 | 6.000} 6.000} 169.4] 160.4| 169.4 
1 Red cedar, 16 inches long, per 1,000.......---- 2.710 |} 2.480] 2.410; 137.8; 126.1 | 22. 5 
5 Brick, common building, per 1,000___.___._________- SAO are eae 214.6 | 214.2) 214.8 
33, 5 Simple average of 82 yard prices__.._...._........- 14, 577 14. 548 | 14. 501 214. 6 214. 1 | 14.8 
3. 6 Run of kiln, f. 0. b. plant, Chicago ?__.........-... 8.860} 8710! (5) 179.4) 176.4 j........ 
3 Not included in weighted index. 5 Quotation not received. 
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wHt 
—_— Inde n 
Average prices 7 olde 
Commodity mare : a —— 
April, | May, | June, | April, Ma 
1924 1924 1924 1924 | 192 4 
Sabiglshctasccicobieeneacenigsiiceaineaseeramtaeemeednotendore | | —— 

BUILDING MATERIALS—C oncluded | | | 
Structural steel. of OR a ee ——— edibdienia=s | 162.2 | 157.23 | 
Other building material...» * reer | Geaarare | 167.7 | 167.0 \ (hem) 

Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. pk ant— | Sal 
Simple average of 6 pk unt prices in Pa., Ind., | Sot 
. Tex. 7 ses | hei gla: B : | $1. 843 | $1. 850 | $1. 850 177.4} 178 

pon |, Aa | 1.750] 1.750] 1.750] 178.1] 173 pot 

Northampton, Pa | 1.750] 1.750] 1.750] 196.6 | 196. , v 

Crushed stone, 114”, per cubic yard, New York.__| 1.750 | 1.750 1.750; 194.4 194 { 501 
Gravel, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simple average of 27 | ) 
plant prices. ..... be = ae . 977 . 967 | 197.5 197. 7 re 50 
Hollow tile, building, per bloe k, Cc ‘hicago__ 7 | .064 . 064 . 064 100. 0 100. 0 0 > 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f.0 b. plant, simple I 
average of 15 plant prices____- .-| 9 698 | 9. 689 9.663 | 235.0 234. & 9 ' 
—~ pes, Pe square, f. 0. b. factory i | vertill 
a RN a ae es es 1 697 | 1.685 1. 680 | 2 2) ertl 

Shingies, individual Gt ..Bat dna de aceOcah te | 5. 255 5. 193 5. 096 fs (2) At 

TRESS STE ree eae | 5.092} 5.092] 5.092] (2) (2) } 

SS Se SST eae Cre ae | 1.906] 1.883] 1.867 (2 (2) Ar 

Sand, building, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, simple average } | 0 
Oe Meas Sree... Od 6. Se to... . 655 .653 | . 651 171.8 71. 5 = 
—e oo per 100 square feet, f. o. b. quarry__.| 10. 950 | 12. 000 12.000 | 236.8) 259.: : 
Glass, plate— 
3 to 5 square feet, per square foot, New York_.| .550 . 520 450 2.4} 219 Ph 
5 to 10 square feet, square foot, New York____- . 730 . 730 625 | 229.3] 229.3 ate 
Glass, window, American, f. 0. b. works— “. 
Single, Dee ee Gane Hees ais. io. kw Lik... | 4.275 4.275 | 4.275 188. 0 188. 0 
- aoa B, per eg ve ipecenedesneraboped 3. = 3. - | 3. = 4 7 a. 7 ' 
ainseed oll, per gallon, New York... _.......----- .{ . 936 | . 945 94.8 202. ¢ 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York_______.| 1040] .040! ‘040! 150.9] 150.9 Drugs 
Rosin, common to ‘good (B), per barrel, New York_| 5. 780 | 5. 588 5. 525 120. 0 116. 0 "’ 
Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New | 
ends a lS Ai. iE Ab 2a 965} . 901 844 | 225.4] 210.5 AC 
ae lead, American, in oil, per pound, New ' 
aetna cininch ddim hres ediiingietheeen oo mo as Aiton es * . 150 . 150 . 148 221. 9 221. 9 89 ~ 
Zinc oxide (white zinc), per pound, New Y ork ___- . 070 . 070 -070; 130.1 130. 1 x0, 1 pi. 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and meta! products.) er 
Copper, sheet. (See Metals and meta! products.) ‘k 
Copper wire. (See Metals and metal products.) ai 
Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal products.) n 
Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) p 
Reinforcing bars. {See Metals and metal prod- | 7 
ucts.) »} 
Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals and metal E - 
products.) Qt 
Zine sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) . 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS___.________- Dcadiiataidisia eee eae 128.4 | 127.3 126.6 
| } 
AS EE TS EE ab ST el ee a oer Mey 120.8 | 119.7 1183 Bp nat 
gar | 033} 031} 031} 170.6} 160 va 

Acetic, As Tee: aie 3 é . S 60.8 

oa a | 000} 2009} 009 69.2} 692) 

og Seer eae | .058} .068| .058| 117.8] 117.8) 1178 

Stearic, —_— SY Ee ee Be” | 130 -1380; .130 98. 1 98. | 8 

SRS | ,007/ .007| .007/ 70.0 70. 0 7 

Alcohol, per gallon, New York— 2 
Denatured, ee. G ISB preeiossw ce sccdicis....f .515 . 515 | - 498 140.8 140. 8 
Wood, refined, 95 per cent__.............-..._. } le 880 . 750 “a 184. 0 156. S i Di 
Alum, lump, ~ pound, New York__-.....-...-._- | , 085 . 035 .035 | 200.0 200.0 r 
Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York- - ---| . 300 . 300 -300 | 120.0; 120.0 x 
Bleaching powae:, Cpe 100 pounds, New York _. 1,900 | 1.900} 1.900; 161.0} 161.0 
Borax, crystals an ulated, per pound, New ‘| 
RPE TIRES S a Seren -055| .051| .050| 146.7] 136.0 Li 
Copper, sulphate, 99 per cent crystals, per pound, | x 
pe EE NE SRT Cys an ee . 049 .048 | .047 94. 1 91. 9 H), 4 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) — 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New York.-........... . 109 -100; .098| 129.0] 117.9 109. 6 Ki 
Oil, vegetables— 

Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 

Corn, crude. (See Foods.) 

Palm Kernel, crude, per ay New York.._.| .089 . 088 . 088 87. 9 86. 6 86. f 

Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) Furni: 

Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per pound, New | } BI 
RE ES a a ar aT ee ' 068 . 068» 7’ 1884! 1884 188, 4 
2 No 1913 base price. ® Not included in weighted index. 
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Index numbers 


Average prices (1913 = 100) 


| 
Commodity | Ape, se . 3 
































April, | May, June, | April, | May, | June, 
1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Concluded | 
ue Chemie sale —Conehaded : 
4.5 sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York-__...._-...---- | $1. 100 | $1. 100 | $1.100 | 183.3] 183.3 183. 3 
Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New | 
FF i wed satan endintemudues anced aaineroarhaleion 2. 290 2. 290 2. 290 392. 6 392. 6 392. 6 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f. o. b. 
works .018 . 018 . 018 175.0 175.0 175.0 
7 Soda, caustic, 76 ‘per cent, solid, pe r pound, New 
4.4 York en ME OD . 038 . 038 . 038 257.5 | 257.5 257. & 
= Sor bg silicate of, “40°, pe r 100 pour ds, New York__- . 800 . 800 . 800 125. 8 125.8 125.8 
- rm phur, erude, per gross ton, New York..__..____| 14.000 | 14.000 | 14.000] 63.6] 63.6 63. 6 
mae Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, | 
; eo ek ee EM ot tg oy . O76 . 073 .069 | 107.9 103. 4 97.7 
40%, 3 i } 
i TORE ui SEES RD Wtek ss Roe Reels | 95.4) 94.3) 94.7 
Ac sd phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, | 
lll aie ES Hit a TS At ES ae 7. 75 7. 75 7.750 | 100.7! 100.7 100. 7 
’ ,mmonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 — | 
SOG nd tienen diintiiite <bemeseniie | 27 2.600} 2.600} 86.3/ 83.1 83.1 
ied Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago____- | 20.000 | 20.000 | 20.000 | 99.4 99. 4 99. 4 
Aap Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, | 
_ ee, eee gt I as, SR RE 31.095 | 31.095 | 31.100; 82.1] 82.1 82.1 
’ Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ‘ton, 'f.0.b. mines.| 2.250] 2. 250 2.250; 66.0! 66.0 66. @ 
se Soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 ‘pounds, New 
. (Bee i el Rb ci ae 2. 583 2. 600 2. 600 104.6 | 105.3 105. 3 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. 0. b. 
. DR cleric eiinciediecgaaieahancd | 23.713 | 21.980 | 23.150} 101.5] 941 99. 4 
. 
oa Drugs and pharmaceuticals....____..____________. pe. eee’ EP eee, Bee ers | 178.0) 177.2 177.2 
py Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New | 
ee RE. SESE SRO aR SM Ses Ee . 480 . 480 .478 | 110.2! 110.2 109. 8 
1079 Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. 8. P., per pound, New I 
oo Y ork Ce A oh ORS ran! Te ae . 300 . 300 . 300 | 98. 3 98. 3 98. 
18 9 Alcohol, grain, 190 proof, DU. 8. P., per gallon, New 
ms Et inshore hee bash 16 cad ob emee acces 4.780 | 4.780 4.780 | 191.3) 191.3 191.3 
: Cream of tartar, powdered, “per pound, New York . 218 . 213 .218} 91.2 89. 3 89. 3 
Epsom salts, U. 8. P., in barrels, per 100 pounds, 
New Y ork Ss ab STs ll RED inh RE Se a hig 2. 500 2. 500 2.500 | 227.3 227.3 227.3 
Glycerine, refined, per pound, New York..___- .17 . 168 . 165 86.3 85.2 83.7 
Opium, natural U S. P., per pound, New Y ork..| 9.000} 9.000] 9.000 149. 6 149. 6 149. 6 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, 
New {at <r SS A ees aS 8.000 |} 8.000] 8.000) 200.0! 200.0 200. 6 
Phenol, U. 8. P. (carbolic acid), p er pound, New 
eng eit endo . 280 . 271 . 274 254. 7 246. 6 249. 2 
Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per 
CU ade bdk cn cduscacosemisevéusdbee |} .500 . 500 .500 | 227.7 | 227.7 227.7 
a HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS___........ -------_|-------. _aee----| 174.7] 172.5] 171.8 
1183 Bepurniture pear ee le eee ee ES wie wre 158.7 | 158.7] 158.8 
160.8 Bedroom— 
60.3 Bed, combination, per bed, factory__.......... 32. 000 | 32.000 | 32.000} 142.2/ 1422 142.2 
1178 Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factory....| 4.500] 4.500 | 4.500] 200.0 | 200.0 200. 6 
98 | Chifforette, combination, per chifforette, fac- 
“1.0 iiicntdencdncceh-wibiea-tanenenenites ai 36. 000 | 36.000 | 36.000 | 110.8); 110.8 110.8 
7 Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory -_-_-_- 49. 000 | 49.000 | 49.000 | 136.1 136. 1 136. 1 
0 Rocker, quartered oak, per chair, Chicago...._| 4.900} 4.900] 4.900 | 239.0) 239.0 239. 6 
154.2 Set, 3 pieces, per set, Chicago_................- 35. 868 | 35.868 | 33.173 | 188.9) 188.9 174.7 
0. 0 Dining’ room— 
170.0 Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory_...... 48. 000 | 48.000 | 48.000 | 111.6| 111.6 111.6 
161. Chair, ‘all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, factory.| 33. 000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 220.0 | 220.0 220. 6 
Table, extension, combination, per table, fac- 
933 ee en re 30. 000 | 30.000 | 30.000} 1622] 1622] 1622 
= » Living room— 
0.9 Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, 
tie eo dus alin 63. 000 | 63. 000 | 63. 000 182. 6 | 182. 6 182. 6 
109.6 Kit i library, combination, per table, factory _| | 32. 000 | 32.000 | 32.000 | 160.0; 160.0 160. 0 
itchen— } 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago-- _.| 17.640 | 17.640 | 17.640 | 276.9} 276.9 276.9 
Refrigerator, lift- -top type, each, factory -- .| 17.720 | 17.7 17.720 | 171.5) i71.5 171.5 
86, 6 Table, with drawer, per table, C eae SRE | 4.263 | 4.263 | 4.263 | 300.0/ 300.0 300. 0 
| 
La: a, ea Le ae See _| 2483.0 | 284.1 | 282.6 
188.4 Blankets, factor y— 
, Cotton, colored, 2 pounds tothe pair, per pair-.. 1.570 | 1.570 | 1.570 | 259.5 | 259.5 259. 5 
Wool, 4 to 5 pounds tothe pair, per pound.._-|} 1.313 | 1313 | 1313) 171.7, 171.7 171.7 
2694°-—247——_6 [349] 
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OnCluded 
2 Shee mie ale ea aes 'B Inde 
A verage prices Index num! 
“ , (1913 = 10 
Commodity ay — 
April, | May, | June, | April, | May, 
1924 1924 1924 | 1924 | 1924 
4 a _ pu rl 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS—Concluded data 
Furnishings—Concluded Lab 
Carpets, per yard, factory— | vere 
Axminster, Bigelow_.....-.........-.---.----- $3. 312 $2. 832 | $2,832} 247.2! 211 01 ’ 
Drees, TOO . ois oe cs oe suse. _..| 3.024 2. 880 2.880 | 234.1 222 999 clas: 
RN Nd cw wwebas 5.040 | 4.800} 4.800) 209.3 | 199 04 ne 
Cutlery— was 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair, factory__.__._______. 1.350; 1.350] 1.350 180. 0 180. ( Py It 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory_...______- 15.000 | 15.000 | 15.000 | 260.9! 260.9 
Pails, galvanized iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory__| 24. 240 | 24.240 | 23.070 | 165.2) 165.2 a SO! 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, factory— er 
Feppere, per yar. ......__................... | .527] .527] .407) 2201] 2201) » serv 
Wamsutta, P. L., per yard................._-- 1.140} 1.140] 1.140) 2945 294 294 ric 
Tableware— } 
Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, factory_...._.| . 200 . 200 .200 | 181.8} 181.8 818 in tl 
Glass pitehers, }4-gallon, per dozen, factory ...-| 2.500} 2500; 2500; 312.5) 312 t 
Glass tumblers, }4-pint, per dozen, factory..__| .200| .200 200 | 166.7! 166 artic 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, factory | 1. 050 1,050 | 1.050 | 226.6 | 226 » acco 
Teacups and saucers, white granite, per dozen, ¥ 
RUINR. 640044. dans be cae, tte tn. 1.350] 1.350] 1.350) 2368) 2368) x hide 
Ticking, Rasiiece, A. C. A., 2.85 yards to the fic} 
pound, mah hun. Lee | ee . 260 . 260 .260 | 193.2 193 isi, 
Tubs, galvanized iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory_..| 7.555 | 7.55 | 7. 048 184.0 | 184.0 the 
OO OE Ra Mabeiien oe ae | 192.9! 112.4) 11) Mund 
| } ad 
Cattle feed eee eS ee Se ae ee a ee ne | te ae t Same _| 117.2 |} JOR. 8 109 ¢ adde 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis---_-.........-......--- "20. 850 | 17. 719 118.878 | 113.5) 96.5 02 8 mea 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New York- ._.| 36. 000 | 37. 500 35.250 | 127.2) 132. f 
Linseed meal, Ve ton, New Y aie’? aril 39. 500 | 39.000 | 39.000 | 139.0; 137.2 137.9 of tl 
Mill feed, middlings, standard, per ton, Minne- \ 
SE nis alah cmt in) walle bi Metab otic Baca mids o d. ots 21. 400 | 18.000 | 19.313 | 110.0 92 } . 
"iC 
Lindi’ cc iinas ie OR” Seeks ik eee Gene ewes | 37.6) wishee 
Calf, ehrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston....| .460| .460| .430/ 170.6/ 170.' grou 
Glazed kid, black, top grade, per square foot, nate 
ea Sa SASS oA es ae . 675 . 675 -650 | 268.6) 269. ¢ 2 we 
Harness, California oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago_| . 421 -421; .402/] 105.0); 105.0 ' from 
Side, black, chrome, B grade, per square foot, 1a9 
tt ae ere cing Sip ote cl Pe .250} .250| .280/ 97.7] 97.7 1924 
Sole, per pound— the 
Oak, in sides; middle weight, tannery run, } : 
ee es .340| .340} .340] 114.0] 1140) 1 are | 
Oak, seoured backs, heavy, Boston_..___.._-_- . 460 . 460 .425 | 102.5} 102.5 
Union, middle weight, New York...--.--..--. - 423 411 . 400 105.4 | 102. INDE 
} rr | 
Eos ea Te ssiomaiacstonahabeshecutaudetommene a | 167.0) 168.1 167.1 an 
Paper— 
Newsprint, roll, per pound, f.o b. mill__.....| .039 . 039 .039 | 187.6} 187.6 — 
Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, 
et  emaoaks . 101 . 103 -103 | 206.6] 210.0 210.0 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 
RE, BOGE” E Glas ee cdctiiandesddbtindeces-- 2.625 | 2.625) 2.600 118. 0 118. 0 
a ii i i ee 1... 1. oo cdenslacobiisocicecens< 88.5 88.7 883 
Hemp, manila, fair, current, shipment, per pound, 

SET mere Sareaeys Gree ais . 109 . 104 . 106 117.2 111.9 : — 
Jute, raw, medium grade, pound, New York..| .058 . 058 . 056 86. 0 86. 0 . 1910. _ 
Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, 1911 

RPS EIR ee Pry ae 200} .200) .200} 1404/| 140.4 40.4 ie 1912 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New 1913. 

EE Ent tiie Re areteeagt So 185] .185| .185 | 126.1] 126.1 2 914 . 
Rubber, Para, island, fine, pe pound, New York_|_ . 168 .173 . 164 20. 8 21.4 1915. 
Sisal, Mexican, current, shipment, per pound, = 1016... 

OD ep antes: eed ote 066} .066) .076) 153.5) 153.5) 1760 Be. 

p— ; —. 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati__........_- 4.125} 4.125] 4.125 | 133.8 | 133.8, 1335 Belvo. 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia_.........| 4.851] 4.851] 4.604 [ 137.5] 137.5 13 1920. 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York.....| .055| .055| .055| 150.7] 1507), 1% 1921. 
Tobacco— oom 1922. 
Plug, per pound, New York.....-......__.._-- .606 | .606| .696| 179.0] 179.0) 179.0 Rpiv23_. 
Smoking, l-ounce bags, per gross, New York..| 8320] 8.320/ 8.320) 147.5) 147.5) 1” ne 3 
” — Ia 
ALL COMMODITIES (404 price series)_............./_...----}-..-22--f-2-- ee 148.4 146.9 | 144.6 H 
1 Fo) 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Agricultural and Nonagri- 
cultural Commodities, 1910 to June, 1924 


YR some months the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
F United States Department of Agriculture has published index 
numbers of wholesale prices of nonagricultural products in com- 
parison with index numbers of farm prices of crops and livestock. The 
data for nonagricultural commodities were prepared in the Bureau of 
Labor Statisties and, in conformity with the policy agreed upon, 
were made by combining into one group all articles except ions 
classed by the latter bureau asfarm products orfoods. The year 1913 
was retained as the base period in constructing these index numbers. 
It has recently been suggested by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
a somewhat broader base, viz., the five years 1910-1914, would better 
serve the purpose of comparing agricultural with nonagricultural 
price pa It was also suggested that certain changes be made 
in the farm products and food groups in order to eliminate therefrom 
articles not origmating on American farms. These two groups were 
accordingly revised by excluding (from the farm products group) 
hides and skins and (from the food group) cocoa beans, coffee, copra, 
fish, pepper, salt, tea, and coconut oil. The remaining articles in 
the farm products and food groups were then combined in one group 
under the designation ‘‘agricultural commodities,’ to which were 
added the four items of cattle feed, viz, bran, cottonseed meal, linseed 
meal, and mill feed middlings, included in the miscellaneous group 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

All other commodities in the bureau’s compilation of wholesale 
prices,’ including those eliminated from the farm products and food 
groups as stated above, were thrown into one large group and desig- 
nated as “‘nonagricultural commodities.’ The results for the years 
from 1910 to 1923 and for the months from January, 1923, to June, 
1924, are shown in the table which follows. To show more minutely 
the fluetuations in the course of wholesale prices all index numbers 
are here published to the fourth significant figure. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES, BY YEARS, 1910 TO 1923, AND BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1923, 
TO JUNE, 1038 [1910-1914—=100] 


a ; | Non- | 
agri- “i agri- 
car | cul - | oul | Al 
a tural Year and month o | tural} OO 
»m- - mod- 
mod- | © | j - | COM | ities 
ities | MOd- ities | mod- 
ities ities 
102. 2 . : 

95. 5 > ri 180, 4 
100. 3 q ‘ . 42. 176. 
104, 5 ° 172. : 

97.4 . Fiat 168. 
101. 1 : rus J 166 
138. 4 . ET... wcchennnnes ‘ 166, 
182, 1 . October ‘: . 165. 
187.6 : 163. 
199. 0 3 December 162, 
241.0 ; 

167. 4 q y 168, 
168. 0 = J 142.7! 166. 
171.3 ' 139. 7 | 166. 
i 138. 7 | 163. 
176. 6 3 Ma 137.6} 161. 
177.7 .¢ 135, 2 | 159, 
179. 4 


' For a list of the commodities see pp. 68 to 76 of this issue of the MonTHLY LaBsor REVIEW. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of |iyjno 
T for June, 1924. These data, together with the data that hy,, 
been given in previous reports, are shown in the tables fo||py. 
ing. The information is based on actual prices secured from jy». 
chants and dealers for each of the periods named. The prices of 
food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas, electricity 
and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accordance with arrange. 
ments made with establishments through personal visits of {hp 
bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 to 95 
merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms 
including public utilities. All other data are secured by special avents 
of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and avente 
and secure the figures directly from their records. Four quotations 
are secured in each city (except in Greater New York, where five are 
obtained) on each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture 
and miscellaneous items. Rental figures are secured for from 4(\ 
to 2,000 houses and apartments in each city, according to its popv- 
lation. 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from June. 
1920, June, 1923, and March, 1924, respectively, to June, 1924, in 
32 cities, and in the United States as determined by a consolidation 
of the figures for the 32 cities. 


TaBLE 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FRO? 
1920, JUNE, 1923, AND MARCH, 1924, TO JUNE, 1924 





Per cent of decrease from— Per cent of decrease { 


June, June, March, | June, June, 
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Table 2 shows the changes in each of six groups of items in 1! 
cities from December, 1914, to June, 1924. , 
In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the 
rices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 citics 10 
Table 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summarizi- 
tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 
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It will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to June, 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in 
prices, becoming much more decided during the latter part of that 
period. From June, 1920, to March, 1922, there was a decrease 
during each period covered by the tables. During the latter part of 
this time the decreases were very small. From March to June, 1922, 
and from June to September of the same year the changes were small, 
being increases in some cities and decreases in others. From Septem- 
ber to December, 1922, an increase was shown in each of the 32 cities. 

From December, 1922, to March, 1923, the changes ranged from 
a decrease of 2.9 per cent to an increase of 0.8 per cent, the average 
for the United States being a decrease of 0.4 per cent. 

During the period from March to June, 1923, the changes ranged 
from a decrease of 0.9 per cent to an increase of 2.8 per cent, the aver- 
age for the United States being an increase of 0.5 per cent. This 
brings the cost of living to within three-tenths of 1 per cent of what 
it was in December, 1922. 

During the three months from March to June, 1923, the price of food 
increased in 28 of the 32 cities, clothing increased in 22. of the cities, 
and furniture increased in all of the cities. Housing increased in 17 
and decreased in 12 cities, miscellaneous items increased in 11 and 
decreased in 15 cities, while fuel and light increased in 2 cities and 
decreased in 28 cities. In a few cities one or more of the groups of 
items remained the same in June as in March. 

From June to September, 1923, there was an increase in every city, 
the range being from 0.2 per cent to 2.7 percent. The average increase 
for the United States was 1.4 per cent. Food and clothing increased 
in every city, rents increased in 25 cities. The other groups of 
items increased in the majority of cities, but decreased in a few. 

From September to December, 1923, the changes rarged from 1.3 
per cent decrease to 1.4 per cent increase, the average for the United 
States being an increase of 0.6 per cent. There was an increase in 
all but 5 of the cities. In 23 cities there was an increase in the cost of 
food; in clothing there was an increase in 12 cities and a decrease in 13; 
in housing there was an increase in 27 cities; in fuel and light an in- 
crease in 24 cities; while in house-furnishing goods and miscellaneous 
items the increases and decreases were fairly divided among the cities. 

From December, 1923, to March, 1924, there was a decrease in 
every city, ranging from 0.4 to 2.9 per cent, the average for the 
United States being 1.6 per cent. There was a decrease in the cost 
of food in every city. The cost of clothing was less in 22 cities, and 
of housefurnishings in 19 cities. Housing increased in 19 cities and 
decreased in 11 cities. 

During the period from March to June, 1924, the changes ranged 
from a decrease of 1.7 per cent to an increase of 1.3 per cent. There 
was a decrease in all but three of the cities. In two of the cities in 
which there was an increase this was due to a decided increase in 
rents. The average change for the United States was a decrease of 
1.8 per cent. ‘ 

There was a decrease in the price of food in 24 cities. In clothing 
and house furnishings there was a decrease in all of the cities, and in 
fuel and light in every city except one. There was an increase in 
rents in 16 cities, a decrease in 15, and no change in 1. In miscel- 
laneous items there was an increase in 10 cities and a decrease in 18. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours in the Bar, Blooming, Plate, Puddling, and Standard 
f= Rail Mill Departments of the Iron and Steel Industry, 1924 













HE United States Department of Labor through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has just completed the collection of data 
concerning wages and hours of labor in 10 departments of the 

ion and steel industry in the United States. Summary figures 

overing five departments—bar mills, blooming mills, plate mills, 
puddling mills, and standard rail mills—are here presented; figures 
fr the other five departments appeared in the Montruiy Lapor 

Review for June and July. While a survey of all establishments 

n the industry could not be undertaken, the statistics for each 

lepartment may be accepted as fully representative, as they are 

ased on a sufficient number of representative plants in each district 
oshow conditions in their locality. Practically all establishments 
overed in the survey were scheduled for the half-month pay period, 

January 16 to 31, inclusive. 

Summary figures for 1924 are compared with like figures for earlier 
ears for each department except rail mills. In that department only 
uree mills which had been scheduled formerly were found in opera- 
ion and producing rails the major part of their time. The other 
our plants covered this year were new and in some cases were 
seated in sections not heretofore included in this department; 
ence any Comparison made between the 1924 figures and those for 
ther years is apt to be more or less misleading. For this reason 
he bureau decided to make no comparison as between the old and 
he new figures, and data for rail mills are shown for 1924 only. 

The effect of the movement started in the industry to abolish the 
ong 12-hour turn is clearly shown in this survey. Up to the summer 
of 1923 all departments except sheet mills, tin-plate mills, and pud- 
ling mills were largely on a 12-hour shift and many employees 
so worked 7 days per week. Only a small per cent of the plants 
overed in the present study, however, retained the 12-hour turn, 
while fewer still retained the 84-hour week. When the principal 
productive occupations are combined, full-time hours per week in 
blooming mills declined 19 per cent in 1924 as compared with 1922. 
Plate mills show a 14 per cent decrease and bar mills 9 per cent. 
\s stated above, the 12-hour turn in puddling mills had been practi- 
illy abolished in earlier years and hence no change is noted in that 
epartment. 

While full-time hours per week have decreased to a great extent in 
host instances, hourly earnings have increased to an even larger 
xtent. This increase in Soa earnings was more than enough to 
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compensate for reduced hours, and weekly earnings still show 4, 
increase in each department except plate mills. When the princip, 
roductive occupations are considered as a whole, hourly earniyo 
in puddling mills in 1924 advanced 51 per cent over those for 1929 } 
blooming mills 31 per cent, in bar mills 20 per cent, and in pla; 
mills 16 per cent. While the 1924 earnings are less than thige ; 
1920, they are still much higher than those of the pre-war period, | 
Those employed in the principal productive occupations in pudd\iy, 
mills earned 134 per cent more per hour in 1924 than in 1914. |, 
other words, earnings per hour in 1924 were practically two and oy. 
third times as much as in 1914. In blooming mills hourly earnings ;) 
1924 were 121 per cent more than in 1913, in plate mills 115 pe. 
more, and in bar mills 107 per cent more. 

Summary figures for the principal productive occupations ay 
shown separately for each of the five departments presented in thj 
article. Index numbers resulting from a combination of the dat 
for the principal productive occupations are also shown for eacj 
department except rail mills. These index numbers show the relatiye 
changes between the various years and 1913 (1914 for puddling mills), 
which is the base year and equals 100. Secondary productive an 
nonproductive occupations do not enter into the table of indy 
numbers. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND HOURS IN SPECIFIED DEPARTMENTS 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
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Not presented separately. 3. Includes.all ‘‘Over 48 and under 60.” 
2 Includes ali ‘‘48 and under.” 4 Less than 1 per cent. 
* All employees in 1924 who werked more than 60 hours per week worked less than 72 hours, except 5 
stockers, 2 heaters’ helpers, 8 roll engineers, and 32 laborers, who worked 72 hours, and 4 roll engineers, who 
worked.84:hours. For more detailed classification for former years see Bul. 353 of the Bureau ef Labor 


Statistics. 
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1 Not presented separa’ 3 Includes all “‘Qver 48.and under 60.” 
1 Includes all “48 and un er.” ‘ Less than 1 per cent. 
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1 Not presented separately . 
? Includes all ‘‘48 and under.’’ 
* Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.” 
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1 Not presented separately. 
3 Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.”’ 
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‘Not presented separately. 
‘Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.”’ 
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1912___- 13 35| 68.7] .285;19.00/ 101 90 m hic. 1 @) 73174. - | 17 1912.. 
1913_._- 12 31} 680] .316| 20.95} 100] 100 100 j___.. | @)4219}.....] 1 1913... 
1914____ 14 36} 63.6] .314]| 29. 36 94 99 92) 17 : 317 6 1914. 
1915___. 14 341 63.1] .3827 | 19. 94 93 | 103 9 | 18 | (1) }318 6 | 1915... 
1917_.__ 4 13} 63.1] . 414] 25. 51 98 | 131 198 j..... | @) 1% 46 }.___- & 1917. 
1919__.. 9 33 | 62.3] .663 | 41.30 92 | 210 197 | 24 (1) }3 27 |. _- | 1919... 
1920. ._- 14 53 | 59.1] .687 | 40. 31 87 | 217 192} 34) () 1*18 6 4 1920. 
1922. _. 15 57] 61.1] .505] 31.56) 90] 160 151 7|@) 1/339) 5] 7 1922. 
1924. ___ 14 58} 51.6] .659 | 34.31 76 | 209 164) 24/ 571 12/.-... 1924. 
Shearmen 
Ta 
1910_... 19 48 | 70.0 |$0.303 ($20.85 | 104 82 86 61% 1 *64...-.- 8 58| 1910. 
W11_. 2 19 46} 69.4 306 | 20 96 | 103 83 | 87 71 @ 7 #7 4....- 3/61) 3 1011. 
1912_.. 19 52) 69.8 319} 21.93 | 204 86 91 6 . $64____. 12 65. ¥f 1912. 
1913_._. 19 56 | 67.2 70 | 24.23| 100) 100 100} 16) @) | 354... 11 5O| ¥ 1913. 
1914... 23 65 | 65.0] .345 | 21. 84 7 93 | 14/ @) }*14 3 8 62. 1914. 
1915_... 23 62} €5.9] .362] 23. 09 Ys 9s 9 | 10) @) 4416 3 6) 66... 1915. 
1917... 12 30; 65.9] .523 } 33. 41 9 | i141 138} 20) @ 42101... em 1917. 
1919___. 19 59| 64.9] .816] 52. 96 97 | 221 219; 24/ @) 4410)-..--| 3. 53) 4 1919. 
1920_... 20 78 | 69.4 813 | 48. 27 88 | 220 199; 31) @) }?21 3 5 | 38 1920 . 
1922... 24 90 | 62.8] .599} 87.89 3%) 162! 156 | 13] @) |228 4] 14 29 1922. 
1924_._. 24 96{ 51.7] .777 | 40.23 77 | 210 166 | 36 | 43 5} 10 it 1924. 
i 
Shearmen’s helpers 
| = a 
1910... 18 100 | 70.9 |$0.218 $15.15| 102 82 83 31) @ |] *0}....- 8 wf 1910. 
1911... 18 96 | 69.51] .217/| 14.90] 100 81 82 8/ (| ® Oj... 15 8 | 1911. 
1912..__| 18 991 70.2) .230/ 15.93} 101 86 > ae @) | 39)... | 44 65 tee 1012. 
1913__..} 18| 111] 696] .267|/32817| 100, 100; wo} 5) @) | *8}____- | 9) 56 Me 1013. 
1914... . 20 113} 68.4 256 | 17. 23 9s 96 | 95 8) @ }*11 5 2) 8. 1914. 
1915... <2 20 114} 68.5 258 | 17. 36 99 97 | 95 8} @) /*11 5 2\ 78 1915. 
1917__.. 10 29) 68.1 412 | 27. 60 9 | 154} 152 | 20 | ae re 66 | 1917. 
1919... 19 159 | 68.8 610 | 41. 97 99 | 228 231 81 @) 1410)...-- 7| 65| @ 1919. 
2920... .. 19 168 | 62.74 .619 | 3B. 95 90 232 214 16 | (@) |7 18 2 7 48 1920. 
1922___. 23 218 | 64.6 459 | 29. 76 9 | 172 164 21 @ |*26 4} 20; 30| I 1022. 
1924....| 23| 254] 525 30.57| 76| 221; 168] 43| | 8] 10| 8| 2 .[mm 1024. 
Laborers 
a 
1910.... 19, 449) 74.1 $0. 162 ($11.97| 101 8X i... | 31 2 13) 54 1910. 
1911__-.. 19| 368) 73.7; .163/) 12.02; 200 89 89 |..... ) |} 3] 4; 9 ) f 1911. 
1912__.. 19 306 | 73.8) .164/ 12.13] 101 89 @ |___.. ‘) 34 3/ 10 7 1912. 
1913__.. 19 352} 73.4) .184/122 53) 100| 100 100 |___. ) } 31 3) 16 { 1913. 
1914...) 22| 2674 71.7) .1871 18.39) 98/| 202 99} <9 |-----|_---- 4} 27| 69 1914. 
1915....} 22) 290) 728/ .187/ 193.49) 99) 202 100 ts) Ate Enapd 2} 26 | 66) He 1925. 
2917.... 11 388 | 74.8) .287/ 21.28; 101] 166 | ie Rey ee Sis. 6 1917. 
2919... 19; 440; 70.0; .469/ 32.83; 95 | 255 43) 13 . 38 1} 34| 43) 3 1919 
1920... 18 439; 71.41) .51113643| 97 | 278 29) 1221/4) 1 3] 20| 38 1920, 
2922... 23 682 | 70.7| .350 | 24. 84 9 | 290 184 1} @ {*10] 14 5 | 4 1922 
1924... 24 742 57.4); .462 | 26.51 78 | 261 196 | 42 7 8} 27] 19} 1924. 
| 
1 Not presented separately. ae 
3 Includes all ‘‘Over 48 and under 60.”’ ‘I 


4 Less than 1 per cent. 
§ Includes all “‘Over 48 and under 60’’; less than 1 per cent. 
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PLATE MILLS 
Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
Aver- ‘amie Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were 

os full- | 28° | full igs 

Num- ro - ull- ™ si oe 
Year | berof} em- | time a time | Fulk-|porn-| Fulk | gg yh 54 yo a Yy 
plants} ploy- | hours - weekly; time it time |. i d and a ond 

ees | per | PO | earn- | hours} “285 | weekly | 92%} 99°] un-| 60 | 87¢! 72 | 92 

hour | * per un-| un- un- not 
week mgs | Per | hour | °°2- | der | der | 4° der over 

week ings 4 60 72 84 

| 
Charging crane and charging-machine operators 
| | 
1910..-- 9 41 | 71.6 \$0.303 |$21.85| 101 89 ie. ee ee waa 34] 56] “10 
Mil..02 9 39 | 60.4] .283 | 19.70 98 &3 4... () | *8 5 | 33] 56 3 
1912.... 10 42; 69.6] .315] 21.98 98 | 93 0k Pah es | 33 | 33 29 
1913... - 10 46 | 70.7} .339124.07] 100; 100  _, PE ew eS ae 35 | 39 26 
1914... 12 62; 70.2] .306 | 21. 69 99 90 a a ae Rica 42 3 27 
i5.---| 42] 64] 70.3] 2320/2339] 99| 97 (| Perel her tee 77) 41] 30] 30 
wi7...-. 7] 80| 704] .48013385| 200] a42| 141|-...|.-. Wee 7 20} 80}...-. 
1919... 11 74 7.5 . 799 | 57. 13 101 236 / pert as ae heli 18 76 6 
1920.... 10 63 70. 0 . 798 | 56. 18 99 235 233 au SE 6 88 19 37 
1922... .. 12 72 | 66.9] .563 | 37.88 95} 166 BAT fc (4) 1419] 17] 32 3 29 
1924... 13 87 | 57.1] .679 | 37.79 81 | 200 th) ee 41 2 | 14] 43 | aoaajonnen 
Heaters 

1910.... 11 56 71.0 \$0. 508 ($36. 35 99 90 | EE ae eee ee 39 54 7 
011.... 11 55 | 68.1] .468 | 32. 46 06 83 60/|...... @) | 33 41 38] 55 2 
1912.... il 55 69. 9 - 513 | 36. 02 97 91 _, Se ee 4 36 33 27 
1913.... ll 5A 71.7 - 562 | 40. 59 100 100 i ddicnlsdibaltcdedtpeaid 39 26 35 
1914. ... 13 64; 70.5) .529 | 37. 63 98 Wd Seas ae | ae 48 | 23 28 
1915.... 13 61 70.6 - 557 | 39. 73 98 99 SS Ha SS ae 49 21 30 
ae 7 30 79.4 771 | 54. 35 98 137 EI Ve ead 20 {a 
1919. ... il 66 70. 7 {| 1. 202 | 84 98 99 |} 214 oS Pe See. aaind 27 70 3 
1920.... ll 84 68. 5 | 1.189 | 81. 55 96 212 } | (4) ~ 60 26 il 
$023... 12 75 67.6 - 852 | 57. 03 94 152 141 © lcebattbunnt’ Oe ceisal 55 15 25 
1924.... 13 90 56. 5 - 961 | 62. 52 79 171 re 54 J ee BE [cscclciie 

Heaters’ helpers 
| 
1910....) - 40 111 69. 5 |$0. 243 $16. 98 101 96 _, 2S eS Sk ae 67 28 5 
1911. ... 10 108 67.3 - 227 | 15. 31 98 90 et Wiha deded eee 4 66 30 1 
1912. ... 10 113 | 68.7) .243 | 16.74 100 965 _ ee Ee Oe: 3 61 25 12 
1918.22. 10 107 | 68.7) .252) 17.50] 100 100 SEES eS 64 23 is 
1914... 12 112} 647.7) .247 | 16. 68 99 98 et Se 76 y 15 
1915... 12 109 | 67.6) .264 | 38. 04 98 105 2 ES Se aa 76 8 i6 
1917.22. 6 36) 67.4 ~ 469 | 31. 67 98 186 ee Pa ee ee 56 | js 
1019... 10 129 | 71.1.) .601 | 42.73 103 | 238 eS = ee 23 | 74 3 
1920... 10 140 68.9} .620 | 42.74 100 246 ee ae 1 73 17 v 
ae iI 132 67.3 . 503 | 34. 36 98 200 5e0 '1.....- (@) 37 6 52 35 
104... 4 12 126 61.6 . 588 | 32. 84 90 213 188 2 17 it. ...4 (ae 414 
Roll engineers 
1910... 11 36 | 71.5 |$0. 300 $21. 45 98 | 97 i en Pe ee ae 28 | 61 li 
5 il 35 | 70.8} .200) 20.55 97 04 Team reer Ger 6} 34] 37 2 
1912... il 37 72.5 | . 287 | 20.93 100 93 ee a ee 5 32 27 36 
1913... il 36 72.8} .309 | 22. 63 100 100 sa ee SS 33 31 36 
es 13 38 70.2} .307 | 21.55 96 99 Cee ee oe 45 34 21 
1915... 13 39} 60.7) .300/ 21.58; 96| 100 | Seae ere Weer" eee 51| 28| 20 
1917... 7 20| 70.9} .444 | 31.63 97 | 144 Mow Se oy 30 | 60 10 
1919... il 43 | 72.7| .744)| 64.09 100 | 241 _ aa ae 19} 67 i4 
1920... il 39 | 71.61] .774| 65.98; 98/| 250 | Se ere Beer ----4| 81] 33] 26 
1922... . 12 46 69.6 | .538 | 37.74 96 174 __ of 2a eee Se 26 13 34 
1924... 12 46 | 63.3] .614 | 38.99 87 | 199 _. | Tee | 241 13) 13] 41 Jn rt) 
| 



































' Not presented separately. 
* Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.” 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whos 
Aver- Aver (1913= 100) full-time hours per week w 
Num-j} age Aver- age |-——— eal 
Num-| ber of| full- | °° | full- ini at, 
Year | ber of} em- | time | §* time | Full-| , Full- | yo [gg | 54 vver ver 
plants} ploy- | hours} “S®° |weekly| time ince | time |, i} ana | and cal | 72 Year 
ees | per * el earn- | hours} *"85 | weekly | ®@@| ®®¢) un-| 60 | 8@@) zo | and 
week ings | per ree earn- _ et der — } Dot 
week | 2° ings | C& A + | ¥ 
Rollers, sheared-plate mills 
; se corr cr — 
1910_... 9} 28| 68.4 |$0.712 |$48.18| 100| 99 oe a ee 71 | 
1911___- 9 28| 68.1| .607| 41.46] 99] 85 Misa. () | 34 )..---] 54] 
1912___- 9 27| 68.7| .711| 48.93] 100| 99 99 |___.. aes Se l....-| 48 
1913___- 9 26| 68.5] .718| 49.21] 100] 100 100 |_.... ee WO CE 50 
1914....| 11 28 | 68.0| .703/47.94| 99{ 98 Pica. | (ee “i? em 57 
1915___- 11 28} 67.9] .734/ 49.89] 99] 102 _ | Per ae apr eee 57 | 
oo ERE 7 18} 69.4] 1.011 | 70.32} 101] 141 143 }..._. aa er, vee 33 ! 
1919... - 9 30 | 70.8] 1.530 |108.32]} 103] 213 220 }..... ASe ee 20m 23 | 77 |_. 1917 
1920_. . - 10 35} 68.1] 1.558 |106.60| 99] 217 ge Pa Soe We 6] 51] 34) °°9 1919 
1922... - 10 33} 66.5] 1.126] 74.34] 97] 157 151 |... (i) | #21 5} 39) g 120 
1924... . 10 34| 56.5/ 1.300] 71.62} 82] 181 146/ 21] 18] 6] 21] 35 1922 
Screw men, sheared-plate mills 
| | | 
1910___- 9 28 | 68.6 |$0.421 |$28.75| 99] 87 ew a ae eS 64 
1911... - 9 28| 68.6] .393/ 26.95} 99] 82 O1 laws. $4}... 46 - 1910 
1912___- 9 29| 69.0] .435/] 30.00} 100} 90 90 |..... i os 4) ail 1911 
1913_._- 9 29/| 69.0) .482] 33.36] 100] 100 | eR i Se eee 45 ; 1912... 
1914___- 10 28| 68.7] .434/30.08| 100] 90 >) PRE he: “Nee 50 | 50|..... 1913 
1915__.- 10 26| 68.3) .474| 32.61] 99] 98 SR pe ahem eee 54] 4¢ 1914 
1917... 7 22] 69.9] .702]|49.15| 101] 146 pa Se a See 37 | 7 191 
1919... - 9 32 71.3 | 1.117 | 79. 64 103 232 Ea Sa ae ee ae Fy R4 : 1919 
1920... - 9 39 | 68.4) 1.115] 76.23] 99] 231 290 |..... te. oa eC 44 | 1920 
1922__ ® 29| 66.2| .863] 56.42] 96] 179 169 |____. (i) | 428 }..-..| 31] 2 Q 1922... 
1924... . 5 33 | 54.7 | 1.052] 56.78] 79] 218 170} 83} 9] 6) 18] 33}... Bpa-- 
Table operators, sheared-plate mills 
1910... - 9 26 | 68.4 |$0.318 $21.64] 100; 88 ee Se ee Pe 69} 3 , 1910. - 
1911 ._.- 9 28 | 681| .300| 2285] 100} 83 OO a Oe ree 57 | 43 ..... 1911 
1912__._ ff) 30 | 68.3] .334/ 22.85] 100 92 Yea Ea SE a eee 63] 47 /|..... 1912. 
1913_... 9 31 | 68.2] .363 | 24.87] 100] 100 Pe ES Sa ee 65] 45 /..... 1913. 
1914___- il 31} 67.6| .317| 21.73] 99] 87 gg OP ER GPa: 2S 61] 39 /..... 1914. . 
1915...- il 32} 67.5| .332/ 22.63] 99] 91 hy eo ae: “Gar Ca 63] 37 1915 
1917... - 6 20/ 68.5] .510/ 35.02] 100] 140 "OTe tl HP SR egee 40 | 64 1919 
1919... _ 9 45 | 70.6) .825 | 58.25] 104] 227 | ea Sa Soap 29) 7 1920 
1920. - - 10 42| 67.6) .870)| 58.80} 99] 240 236 |_.-.- or em 5] 55| 40 ... 1922. _ 
1922_. 10 36} 65.6] .635/ 4225) 96] 175 170 levis... (@) |322] 8]-31] 28) | 2A - 
1924... . 10 40} 56.5] .730| 39.48| 83] 201 159} 28] 8] 13] 25] 25 
Hookmen, sheared-plate mills 
’ aes itlie ‘ dias. tees [ Fie oe me 1910. 
1910___- 9 73 | 68.3 |$0. 262 |$17.88| 100| 84 2 ae So Ye a ee 68 | 32 |... Bp. 
1911... - 9 72} 68.1] .246| 16.81] 100| 79 78 j..--- i GA SRE 58 | 42|..... Bpvi2._.. 
1912____ 9 72} 68.5] .276| 18.90] 100] 88 oS has. Siete Gh abe 53 | 47 |..... Bs__.. 
1913___- 9 76} 68.4] .313| 21.55] 100] 100 |) Sr Sel Re GPRS 57 | 43 1914 
1914____ 11 74| 68.2] .204]) 20.27] 100| 94 | PRS Hes a BeBe 57 | 43 |..... Bagi. __. 
1915... . il 76| 68.0] .314] 21.57] 99] 100 | CE RSET Gea Sage 58 | 42 |..... Rapid. 
1917... 6 49} 69.6] .476| 33.25] 102} 152 | OR LGN RRS GRBR: 29) 71)... Mage 
1919... _ 9 89} 71.0] .780] 55.38] 104] 249  )} eRe eae Gages epee 22| 78 |..... giz... 
1920____ 10} 100] 62.6] .813] 55.02] 99] 260 ) Cae Hee Beer 8] 55| 37|..... pa... 
1922____ 10 80} 65.8] .585| 38.20} 96] 187 177 j...--| @) |220] 9] 35!) 30) 6 
1924___- 10} 105] 56.0] .644/] 35.05] 82) 206 163) 30) 7} 7] 27}. 80|--.--.'---.. t Not 
- — ae ‘Inch 














1 Not presented separately. 
§ Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.”’ 
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Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
A (1913= 100) full-time hours per week were 
Aver- 
Aver-| ~*~. pif. ) ae 
age full: | 
arn- | 4; lo ‘Ove Ove Ov 
earn- | time | Full-| Full- | Iver! 54 ver Ak 
ings | A as |Earn-| 4; 48 60 72 
weekly) time |"; time | and 
per | earn- | hours! 12% weekly | and | and un-| 60 and| ~,. | and 
hour ings per pe earn. | Z2-| UN-! Gor un-| ““ | not 
week | 2°Ur| ings | der] der) 66 der over 
| gs | 54 | | 72 84 
} 











1910- 6 | 

i911. 6 14 
1912... 6; 16) 
1913... 7 | 20 
1914 9 | 24 
1917 5 | 16 
1919 8 28 
1920. A 8 | 33 
02. 10 56 
1924... 10 61 


68. 
68. 
69. 
69. 


67. 
69. 


68. 
65. 























| 
$0. 263 saz. 71 98 | 99 97 | tle Te | a | it je 
. 242 | 16.64] 100] 91 | Si i OR Bae 43 | 57 a 
. 269 | 18.54 | 100} 102 | ee a aga we 88 | 63 |..... 
.265 | 18.28} 100} 100} 100 |----2)--27-)-72o |---| 50] 50] 
. 257 | 17.42 |. 98 97 ee et oe ar 67 | 33 | 
268 | 1812} 98| 101 hahaa ite ial 58 | 42 ‘ 
.401 | 27.74) 100} 151  ) eal MRP aE ea Bb | 37) 63 
. 676 | 48.00 | 103 | 255 EE Unniwonhecanot a em a _sh 2a 
. 668 | 45.76 | 99] 252 | eR ee 6| 64| 30 ; 
.480 | 31.70; 95) 181 173 |_- (1) 16 9} 43) 32 x 
. 555 | 31. 08 85 | 209 | 170 | 15 8 7| 36) 34 mem 
































| ' 
4 8 | 69.5 $0. 636 $44.22} 100} 95 | 92 | en TERE 50} 50|..... 
4 7| 68.4! .584 | 40.31 98 87 | {oe oe wee | 14] 29] 57 |... 
4 6| 67.8) .581 | 39.78] 97 86 Be Inapaclocpenieoyes | 17) 33] 50}_._.. 
4 6| 69.8| .672/ 47.81] 100 109 | nll i one Tie iit... 
5 8 68 8 . 590 | 41. 08 99 83 | 86 I , es 50 50 a 
5 8 | 68.8] .676 | 47.10 99} 101 OS lll Ee | 50] 50}__... 
5 9 70.7 | 1.371 | 96.93 | 101 | 204 | . | oda ere em ay ar bi BO lesen 
4 9| 70.0) 1.372} 9832] 100] 204;  206|...../.....|...../...-- | 56| 22] 22 
5 11 | 64.8 1.187! 75.26} 93] 177 fee | @) }#18] 18| 36] 27 }LL. 
6 13| 56.4 | 1.251 | 70.34| 81] 186; 147] 15] 23}... ag 0 RE windhanll 
| | } | } 











Screw men, main rolls, universal mills 








1910__ 4 | 8 
1911 4 | 7 
1912 4 | 7 | 
1913... 4) 7 
1914__ 5 | 9 
1915... 5 9 
1919. 5 | ll 
1920. 4 y 
1922 5 11 
1924. __. 6 15 


oortonwnreoann 








| 
$0. 470 |$32.75 | 99] 102 100 | 
.421 | 28.23 | 95 92 86 | 
.407 | 27.38 | 95 88 84 
| .460 | 32.66 | 100] 100 100 
| .386 | 26.96 | 99 84 83 
| .451 | 31. 51 99 98 96 | 
| 1.015 | 71. 96 | 101 | 221 220 | 
| 1.174 | 83. 35 99 |. 255 255 
. 813 | 50. 80 91 | 177 156 | 
. 841 | 48. 45 80 | 183 148 | 














PoE Fn 3 50 7 
= ket ee ot oe ee eee 
tb Be | _wel 20| 201 43/..... 
ees RE a St eed 0 
ee ee OE ee 44 ay Need 
i Pt We. 44) 56 |..... 
mnie Cele. i Sis GER! Swe... 
oF Be WM oe ee) oe 
5h (1) 1818] 27] 36] 18]... 
3 | =e ot. ae LA... |----- 














1910. __. 4 10 | 
hee 4 

ee 4 9 

1913____ 4 x 

i 5 10 

1915____ 5 10 

1919. | 5 10 

1920. 4 13 

1922_ 5 12 

1924__ 6 17 


DAW KD wWwh 


3 
o 








$0. 314 ($21.77 | 101 | 107 106 
.296| 19.80} 97] 101 96 
. 271 | 18. 12 97 92 88 | 
. 294 | 20.56} 100| 100 100 
.271 | 18.69] 99 92 91 
. 332 | 22. 83 99 | 113 111 
.713 | 50.48 | 103] 243 246 
. 738 | 57.38} 101 | 251 279 
. 606 | 39. 04 95 | 206 190 
. 642 | 37. 31 83 | 218 181 























1 Not presented separately. 
‘ Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60,”’ 
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| - = 
Index numbers Per cent of employees w! 
Aver- (1913= 100) full-time hours per week 
x age | Aver-| 4Ver- 
Num-! fujl- | age Age | a —~ 
Num-| ber of ti . A full- O Ov 
Year | berof| em- me} earn- | time | Full- Full- ver! 54 reer 
_. | hours| ings Tell an Earn-| ;; 48 | 48 60 
plants} ploy- weekly} time |"; time and 
per per ings and | and and 
ees earn- | hours weekly un-| 60 
week | hour res per : un- | un- un 
mgs | Per | hour! &™- | der | der | “et der 
week ings 54 60 om et 
: ies 4 
Roll hands, other, wniversal mills 
sliied : TF = 
1910...- 2 6 70. 0 |$0. 299 |$20. 93 100 115 | | a ee Ses =e 33 
aed 2 4 72.0 . 299 | 21. 55 102 115 ee . --2-=}----- 
ne. 3 5 | 69.6] .277 | 19.41 99 | 106 | ei ll — 20 
1913. ._- 3 8 | 70.3] £261 | 18.50} 100} 100 | joe ee, SER @e 2! 
EE ite, 5 10 69. 5 . 266 | 18. 48 99 102 | | nt EM ee i Se pol 40 
1015 ...- 5 9} 69.2] .310 | 21. 46 98 | 119 | 116 |...-- to i. SER 44 
1919. 5 19} 71.4] .605 | 43.20] 102] 232 | ne A. ae 11 
1920... 4 10 | 69.5] .687 | 48.41 99 |} 263 | he RS A Tee 40 
1922. ..-| 5 17 65. 5 . 502 | 32. 18 93 192 174 |.....|.@ |412 24 24 
1924. ..-/ 6 19} 56.7] .555 | 32.27 81} 213 174 11 9 Ee | 63] 21 
| Pteat | 
Shearmen 
} 7 
1910. _- 11 70 | 67.5 -$0. 378 1$25, 69 Ys 91 yp ay en Amey oe em | 3] 64 
1911... il 66 | 68.0| .356)24.45] 99] 86 a com een a ae 
1912. ... 11 69 | 68.3 : 384 | 26. 48 99 93 i ly Sb | 7 38 
1013. ... ll 69 68.8) .415 | 28.81 100 100 100 |..._-| (4) 3] 39 
nll 13 73 | 684) .406 | 27.97 99 9s OF heen sat? - 41 45 
26. ...- 13 73 68.2) .436 | 29.68 | + 99 105 103 i.....}: @) ae 3 44 
1917___- 7) 42) 607!) 168814474] 201] 154 SBE I --liceenk--.-0] 26/1 10 
1919___. 11 97 | 70.8 | -977 | 69.17 | 103] 235 - eee @) } *1)--...) 21 
1920... 11 92 | 68.0) 1.016 | 69. 44 99 | 245 EEE bone @) | %1) 8] 45 
7922. ... 12 106 | 64.1 i 666 | 43. 10 93 160 | ee (1) | 327 10 29 
194.-..| 13] 108] 558) .793/4315| 81] 191 150 | 35'|__._- 18 | 30] 18 
Shearmen’s helpers 
1910...-; tl 460 | 68.4 'so. 215 |$14.71 | 100] 86 | aw ee ak 2] 57 
911-_--| 11] 420) @84/ .206/ 14.20] 100] 82 ee cael 4} 41 
7012... 11 432 | 68.6) .223/ 15.42) 100 89 Ea "a - ae 3] 39 
1013. ... 11 425 | 68.7 | .250/| 17.25!) 100] 100 100 |....- (@) | (5)-}_-.-.] 42 
1914... 13 408 | 68:2) .243 | 16.71 99 97 ee @) | (8) |.----| 48 
4915... 13 406 | 68.4) .260/| 17.89} 100) 104 Sila @) | 1} 46 
i 7 248 | 69.0) .400 | 27.60] 100] 160 heli Faacibere Jules ae 20) 70 |... 
2508. ll 630 | 71.1| .680 | 44.79] 103) 252 thet Ea ES | 20} 80) | 
1920 ___. 11 623 | 68.2{ . 665 | 45. 56 99 | 266 a4 |....- ny | Sil 44) 52 /..... 
2022... . 12 678 | 64.9] .455 | 29.73 94} 182 | t) | 223 7] 25 | 
1924... - 13 767 | 55.5 | £529 |°28.85 81} 212 167 | 34] (*) 19} 32] 15 
Laborers 
1910..-| 11 | 255 | -66:8-1$0. 150 fg20.68 | -96| 28 ~ |, A, 25] 58 
1911.___ 11 274 | 66:2 158 | 10. 51 96 87 | alla PRE tam 2a, 83 . 
2072... 11 339 | 68.9 161 | 11.17 99 89 | RI RE SB 22{ 36) 31) ‘ll 
1913... 11 349 | “9:3 181 | 12.62; 100/| 100 | hal SO GPE 22} 36 32) 
1914.__- 12 216 | 67.6 174 } 11.85 98 96 94 |..._- (}) 6 | 21] 30] 2 Ih 
1915... 12 208 | 66.7 174 | 11. 66 96 96 le 1) } 317) 19) 29) 1 i 
1917. ... 5 197 | 70:3 .294 | 20.67) 101 | 162 164 |...-- 1) $3] 10:j....-| 87 |---.. 
1919. __- 10 587 | 69.5 | .450131.28| 100/| 249 ‘248 |...-- 1) | 332 2] 21} 62| & 
2030,... . 8 348 | 67.9] .498 | 34. 66 98 | 275 275 |... ) #8} 12 4] 6 W 
1922... - 10 493 | 64.0/| .336] 21. 65 92} 186 | ee 1) | #20) 43 4 y} 4 
1924.... ll 640 56.8 | ~432 | 24.20 82 239 192 oS 23 32 10 “ 















































1 Not presented separately. 

3 Includes all ‘‘Over 48 and under 60.’’ 

4 Less than 1 per cent. 

5 Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60;’’ less than 1 per cent. 
6 Including 3 per cent whose full-time hours were 91. 
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Index numbers | Per cent of employees whose average 
< ‘ge (1914= 100) full-time hours per week were 
Aver- Aver- 
Aver- Cine! oes see! 
— r « age " age | 
Num-| Num full- age | full- | Over| vail . | 
ver 4 ber of | ,; earn- : |\Over Over) 
|» Year | berof|*.... | time | |... | time | Full- . | 44 - 
| i lants | © | hours | ‘"85 |weekly time /£arn- Full- | 44 !ana| 4° | ay 
a P ployees per | ings | time | and | “ and and| .,. |Over 
| nat ook hou > orl re per | weekly | un- |j04| un | 4 fl un-| © | 607 
0% week} hour jearnings) der | ing ~ | der 
| 4 T Stead : 
Stockers 
Of hag 57. 6 |$0. 205 |$11.78| 100] 100 100 | (1) laa | | @) jas] a! 3 
” 58. 1 . 204 | 11. 85 101 100 10i | @) |210 | (‘) (1) }342)] 12 35 
59.94 .486 | 29.11 104 | 237 247} @) |? 11 @) |} @) }4n | 15 63 
: 61.3} .504/ 31.30] 106) 246] 266) 0) | #1) ¢) | 0) |212] 29] 58 
oR 58.9 . 396 | 23. 64 102 | 193 201 | (@) 28} () |} @) [432 7 | 
RQ 57.4 - 480 | 27.50 100 234 _ 4 Soswe Be 26 ¢ 25 3 
60 
Puddlers 
: 22. 100 
ca : € . AE | 04 
= 1919___- 7 176 50.9 | 1. 126 | 57.31 93 | 271 Pn be) be) Poe lecwecloence 
1920. __. . 187 |} 49.2] 1.311} 64.69} 90)! 315 284 | (1) |} 287] () | (1) [283 |-----)- 
) fae... 9 203 48.5 . 687 | 33.49 89 | 165 147 | @) | 244] @) (1) | 356 Pe at 
. | 219 211 55 
































































Puddlers, level handed 












1914... 17 49.3 |$0. 416 
1915. 17| 024 | 48.0] .392 

1919__ 9| 612] 48.8] 1.101 

é 1920 _- 11| 860} 50.8} 1.227 
—B 922_.--| 12] 936) 47.0] .629 
1924. 16 | 1,275 | 45.7 | 1.051 


BRIss 


39 


100 | 100 
7 | 94 
99 | 265 
103 | 295 
95| 151 
93 | 253 


j 





Puddlers’ 





8 | 55. 2 |$0. 

7 |e 1915 __. 15| 456} 528] .224 
2 |. 1919___- 9} 190) 50.6] .695 
0 | MM 1920. - 7 9] 200) 49.4] .859 
70 1922__. 9} 158] 48.7) .421 
0 | WH4..| 11] 250] 53.2] .500 












100 | 100 
96 93 
92 288 
89 | 356 
88 | 175 
96 | 245 


249) () (1) [35 
2651 () | @) 1435 
226) () | @) 1374 
223} (1) | (1) | 977 
259 | (') (@) | 340 
43 | 48 5 1 























22) (1) (1) | 398 
733) (@) | @) | °67 
230] () (}) 

937 | () () | *63 
gs 15 : 


MP Bsdens 










ee 


















































































1) 1233] () | @) | 967 J...--]--... 

— . 413 51 @) 12761 @) | @) | oe@4 fl} 

1919__.. 41 .987| 45.40] 1 | 214 196 | @) } 2638] @) 4 @) 1987 |-.---)--. 

iy 1920__.. 22 1.104 | 49.46] 89] 239 214] @) 1295) @) | @) | 45]... ]--- 

U -818 | 37.46} 91] 177 162 | @) }796) @) | C) | #44. 

8 a 1.148153.85| 92) 249) 233] 48/_._.- 1 Be | eee Rese 

2| 

] - Bushelers, level handed 

ols 1914___. 6 98 | 47.1 |$0.418 |$20.07] 100| 100 100 | (4) | 253} (@) | @) 1947 ]-..-].... 

6| w 1915_... 6 67] 45.7] .419| 19.37] 97] 100 97 | @) |264] @) | @) [836]. 2L} LL 

J { 1919__ 6 197 | 41.4] 1.573 | 65.12] 88] 376 $24] @) 1299) @) | @) | 84 4__..]-.- 

ae 1920__.. 4 170 | 41.4] 1.804] 77.85] 88| 453 388} @) }296).C) | @) | 44]. ohien 

3022... 8} 206] 43.4] .739 | 32.71 92| 177 163 | @) 1286) @) | @) | 914 ]_----]-.-.- 

ones 1924____ 11 161 | 45.6 | 1. 257 | 57.41 97 | 301 286 | 40} 30] 20 9/ 1 a 











re presented separately. 





2 Includes all ‘‘ 48 and under.”’ 


[379] 


$ Includes all * Over 48 and under 60.” 
n 1924.all employees who worked over 60 hours per week worked less than 72 hours, except 2 stokers 
oe toll engineers. For more detailed classification for former years see Bul. 353 of the Burcau of . 
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HO! 
‘Ho 
PUDDLING MILLS—Continued = 
Index numbers Per cent of employees whose aver Ze 
(1914= 100) | full-time hours per week were— 
Nuin- | Over! ,.. 
ber of / Full- | 44 | 44 ws Yeat 
plants time | and + and 
weekly | un- clud-| @2- 
earnings| der ir der 
ig | - 
4g | > 
} — 
Bushelers’ helpers 
49. 0 100 100 7 ‘ ‘ 4 s ae 1914 
50. 0 102 95 ‘ 53 |_. r 1915 
42. 6 87 209 218 |. | 1919 
43. 5 89 256 a . 1990- 
44.0 90 181 |: 3: Se ee 1922. . 
43.7 89 255 233 oS bbe. 1924. - 
Heaters 
‘ 51.0 100 100 4 1914 
) 50. 9 103 103 1915 
1919. ___ 55. 0 164 182 : 1919 
. 61.8 201 250 RLS 4 10 1920 
53. 8 129 137 f : ie 1922 
52.8 104 | 190 205| 9 55 | a | 1924 
Heaters’ helpers 
1914___- 52. , : 100 | 100 f 4 re 2 1914- 
1915___. : a . 100} 99 5 a) 4 1915 
’ 105 | 186 Le. ) 3 1919. 
109 | 176 : * 1920. 
105 | 145 is 1922 
104} 188 0 | * ¢ 1924 
Bloom boys 
100 1 F ; 1914 __ 
999 el 1915. . 
326 ( i 1919 _ 
326 ( 5 1920 
182 ( 16 1922 . 
261 3 1924... 
Roll engineers 
1914___. . 100 100 1914. . 
‘ 101 101 ( 1915 _ - 
224 219 i (1) ; 1919. . 
282 306 ( S 1920 
178 175 5 1922. 
222 216 5] 6 1924 . 
Rollers 
1914__-. 66 100 | 100 1) }223] @ 168; 3/| 6 1914... 
1915___- 64 99} 102 1) |225] (1 3 63 3 | 1915 
1919_ ___ 38 89 | 322 (1) 1253] (1) 1... 1919. 
31 96 | 383 é (1) }229} ¢ 168) 3 |_.... = 
33 91 | 157 (1) 1752] @) $42/ 6|-.... ~ 
42 96 | 218 217} 14] 14 19) 5] 5 924. 















































1 Not presented separately. 7? Includes all ‘‘48 and under.’’ * Includes all “Over 48 and under 60.”’ 
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; PR 
BER AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND INDEX NUMBERS 
THEREFOR, 1907 TO 1924, BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued 
, PUDDLING MILLS—Continued 
rage 
e~ Index numbers Per cent of employees whose average 
—_ Aver- Aver- (1914= 100) full-time hours per week were— 
Num-| age Aver: age 
Num-| ber of} full- | 98° | full- Over! oor 
year | berof| em- | time | S® time | Full-|porn-| Full | gg | 44 | gg | Over 
Over plants} ploy- | hours weekly! time ines time ena and | and | aa Ov 
6 ees | per | {our | earn- |hours| DS | weekly | 90} in- | 8RC | 54 | 8PC) 60 [Over 
week ings | per — earn- | Go clud- is oe 60 
week | 20Ur ings | vad ing + ¥ — 
48 54 | 60 
Roughers 
| 
ban -9 |$0. 436 $22.17] 100] 100 100} (*) |239) @) | @) [#44] 3] 14 
5 1915 69 51.8 . 426 | 21. 69 100 Ys 98 | @) 1741) @) (i) | 345 3 12 
Bu 1919 ~ 25) 45.2] 1.298/ 58.67| 87] 298 265 | (1) [264] (1) | (1) | 336.4...) 
9% 10 33 | 49.7 | 1.407 | 68.75 96 | 323 310} @) 1239} @) | @) 14487 12 | -_. 
1922. 10 43 47.2 . 587 | 27. 69 91 135 125 | @) | 247) ©) (}) | 347 es 
f .4 43. 201 wt £64 OO I..... 
Catchers 
; wu.| 22} 91| 53.4 |$0.362 g1¢. 991 100{ 100/ 1001 a) |e2/ ay | @ [seo] 4] 5 
g 1915. --- 27 881 52.8| .363/ 18.89] 99]! 100 99 | () |222] @) | G) 1368 5 6 
3 1919... - 12 34] 48.2] 1.269/ 61.17] 90] 351 322} (1) 1247] @) | @) [253 J.) 
100 1920___- 13 42 50.7 | 1.2901 | 64. 07 95 357 337 | @) | 733) @) (') | #62 D Tada 
oan 1922_... 13 55 47.9 . 572 | 27. 28 90 158 144} €@) [2451 @) [Lue 351 © loewens 
5 9 . 856 | 42,75 236 : X 
} 
Hook-ups 
2 4 100 | 2 (1) 4 | 
"0 ae .8| . 23 93 91} (@) [2719] @) | @) [#61 4 | 16 
1919....} 12 34} 51.8] .862)4465| 95! 343) 329) (1) |232] @) | @) [2501 _- 18 
1920... 13 37 | 36.5) .868 | 49.64] 104 | 346 366 | () | 28) (1) | CG) [859 5| @ 
1922... . 12 50 48. 0 . 457 | 21.57 88 182 159 | @) |278) @) (4) |418 4 whe 
1924... . 16 54 51.9 . 638 | 33.02 95 254 243 11 7 50 7 5 4 | 6 
Roll hands, other 
6 ied 8 .9 100 100 100 > 5962 I. .....b..o- 
12 1915... 8 14] 53.6] .205/ 15.86] 103] 103 108 | @) }221] @) | @) 1364 4__L-- | 14 
19 eae 3 11 50. 7 . 624 | 31. 64 98 218 215 | (4) |745 | @) 7 (4) 7) *55 TL. eres 
5 1920... . 6 15 51.5 . 946 | 48. 94 99 331 332 |} (4) | 227} () 9 5 EP a 
16 i cchedl 5 15 51.6 . 469 | 24.00 99 164 163 | (}) | 2733] (@) (1) | 340 ot eee 
3 5 .9 104 | 195 _ 7 eee ree we Bee |) Se OR gp cnet 
Hotbed 
81 54. 2 |$0. 245 $13.10} 100| 100 100 221/ () | @) f359| 3] 16 
0 5 54.2] .243/ 1298] 100| 99 99} (1) |222/ @) | @) 1354) 4] 2h 
68 52.0] .655 | 34.06] 96| 267 260 | (1) 227) @) | @) [857 f[2_- 16 
6 57.0 | .666 | 38.21] 105 | 272 292 |....- ....| @) | @) [869] 4] 27 
7! 50.3 | .416 | 20.91] 93] 170 160 | () |?760} (@) | @) [830] 3 7 
68 52. 5 . 571 | 30.01 97 233 229 7 12 42 5 27 2 5 
6 1914... 19 43 | 57.3 |$0. 239 's13. 70} 100| 100 BED ldapaleocss @) | @) 1260] 21 19 
9 1915. . i. 19 39 57.8 . 247 14. 40 101 103 | 2 Se ae (') () |256 18 26 
* 1919. il 28 | 57.6} .528 | 30.41 | 101} 221 222} @) | 77] @) | @) |457) «18 18 
sane ee 13 45 55.2} .662 | 36.73 96 277 268 | (') 22) @) (@) 1371) 18} 4 
ie 1922____ 13 38 52.4 455 | 23.75 91 190 173 | @) | 242] @) (4) | 339 8 11 
5 1924... 16 36 | 526] .570 | 29.80} 92] 238 218 | 28 |..... | 17 8| 25 6 17 






































' Not presented separately. 2 Includes ‘‘48 and under.’’ § Includes all ‘‘ Over 48 and under 60.” 
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Aver- 
age 
full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
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index numbers 
(1914= 100) 


MBERs 


Per cent of employees whose 
full-time hours per week w: 





Full- 
time 
hours, 
per 
week 








Earn- 


ings 


per 
hour 





Full- 
time 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 





lOvert 





Ober! 
48 
and 
un- 


“| der 


54 


Over 
54 
and 
un- 


60 





der | 


6D 








Shearmen’s helpers 





1914. __. 
1915... 
1919 ____ 


SASUIRE 
a CAO 











a 
— 
eee 


RES 
ISLLSH 








100 
102 
246 
274 
201 
267 








224 


@ | 
48 














Laborers 





1914___- 
1915-_..- 
1919. _ - 
1920~__. 
1922... 
1924... -| 


322 
303 
236 
440 
382 
341 








. 173 
. 167 
- 436 
. 457 
. 305 
. 355 








160 
97 
108 
110 
99 
100 





100 

97 
252 
264 
176 
205 





100 

93 
270 
294 
178 
206 

















1 Not presented separately. 


2 Includes all ‘*48 and under.’’ 


STANDARD RAIL MILLS (YEAR 1924) 











Occupation 





Charging-machine operators__ 
Reheaters 


Table levermen 
Tablemen 


Straightenefs -- -.-.---------- 
Straighteners’ helpers 
Chippers 

Drillers and punchers 


ences wl helpers 
nspectors _.....- Pore GPs oi 
Labo 





NNSA HOA ROO we 








BAKFASSSSRARAST ASA SSE 
BONA GOAN wOs-Anawnovwsowe 








3 Includes all *“‘ Over 48 and under 60.” 


Per cent of employees whose averag 
full-time hours per week wer 
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54 
and 
un- 





Over 
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and 
un- 
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72 

















in Sb 
publi 
\1d- 
in th 
plete 


WAGI 


—_—— 


Conve! 
Crushe 
Crushe 
Batter’ 
Filter | 
Filter 1 
Fireme 
Milla 
Pipe fi 
Refinet 
Solutio 
Table 
Tube-r 
Blacks 
Blacks 
Carper 
Compr 
Flectri 
Machi: 
Machi 
Motor} 
Ore S@l 
Pump 
Surface 
Timbe 
Timbe 


Tool s! 


Wateh 


Rate 7 


3 PR 
BER. 


42 


< 


Tage 


S4 
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Wage and Board Rates in Western Mining Districts, April 1, 1924 


Labor Commissioner of Nevada showing mining rates of 
wages per day and monthly rates for board in certain localities 
in six Western States, April 1, 1924. A similar table for 1923 was 
ublished in the Monraiy Lasor Revinw for June, 1923 (pp. 
|15-117).. Brief definitions of some of the occupations are given 
in the former article. Reports for the different districts are incom- 


plete. 


Tt following table is an abridgment of a table compiled by the 


WAGE RATES PER DAY AND BOARD RATES PER MONTH, IN WESTERN MINING 
DISTRICTS, APRIL 1, 1924 


Nevada Arizona California 





Tono-| Y™- | Je. Mi- | ,.. Jack- 
pah ‘ity | TOME | ami 





Filter repair men......._______ 





in i a 
Lo, ae sane ES 
ee oe a ie i 
Solution men 


lll iii ga 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers_._._.___- 








PUNUNINIDS =. 8 cbse docuoceccch. 
Ss Ge 
Machinists’ helpers 
Motormen 


COOWWwWAawe 

‘ 

' ' 
me we ON on or on me on ' 


> > St Or On Se pm gn 


PP Py Oe pe Se 
Nw : 


Surface laborers..._....--- 
Timber men’s helpers 
Timber men 
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| pore ae! ge 7 pm > pm CNS 
2: ISmis 
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WAGE RATES PER DAY AND BOARD RATES PER MONTH, IN WESTERN MINING 
DISTRICTS, APRIL 1, 1924—Concluded ’ 











Colorado Montana 





Occupation 


Butte Philips- | 








Conveyor men 
Crusher men 

Crusher men’s helpers 
Battery men 

Filter operators 

Filter repair men 
Firemen 


Pipe fitters 
' Refinery men ue Stcaaial 
' Solution men____._________. = 

Table men 

Tube-mill men 
i. cla boson yam 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 

















Compressor men 

Electricians 

I ie tciaiieard axa ae 
Machinists’ helpers - - -- - - - - - 4 


OI oor ee oO 
= om Om: Cn Cn 6 





Ore sorters th alk 
Pump men (station) -_.___-- A" 
Surface laborers 

Timbermen’s helpers -__- .._.-- 
Timbermen 

Tool sharpeners 

Trammers 


Anson 


' Saaasa: 


Truckmen 
Hoist engineers 
Lathe men 


UE Se ONT Or me 
' 
‘ 
' 


et ol ol lal of ot 


4.0 
4 


Machine men . 50 
Truck drivers es ap 


Watchmen . 4.00 | 
a ——S>S}|S|)§W———_—F 


| 

















i ol a 
ra 
al alah att il ol ol ot ala 











Rate per month for board. - - - 








Average Weekly Earnings in Three Important Industrial States, May, 
1924? 


HE following table gives average weekly earnings of males and 

females in manufacturing industries in Illinois, New York, and 

| Massachusettsin May, 1924. It must not be assumed, however, 

that the work is identical in character in these different States even 

though reported under the same industrial classification. Attention 

is also called to the fact that the occupations of females in various 
industries are different from the occupations of males. 


1 Compiled from The Labor Bulletin of the Illinois Department of Labor, June, 1924, and recent press 
pte + wed the New York State industrial commissioner and the Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries. 
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VERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN ILLINOIS, NEW 
A YORK, AND MASSACHUSETTS, MAY, 1924 









































— New York ty 
Ulinois (shop employees) Massachusetts 
Industry 
Males | Females} Males | Females} Males | Females 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_| $26. 61 $15. 21 of ESR RE PL ek 
Lime, cement, and plaster____.-....-.__... 33. 97 15. 59 32 14 Re 
Brick, tile, and pottery_........22.2222__.- 33. 36 13. 09 25. 22 16 OO 4..: 
Re ct itnininsdeiilidinititnatnads ice. a. 26. 05 12. 88 29. 80 | ere 1 pore 
Sheet-metal work and hardware_......___- 29. 13 15. 31 29. 42 EE a ae aes 
Tools and cutlery ?___...-_. bRd -Liditalbe od 30. 75 20. 80 26. 73 14.38} $25.52; $17.14 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating appara- 

GOR nn SNS ae eB Seog eee ochoccce tag: 31. 81 20. 08 33. 27 RU Aon Ot, if 
Automobiles and accessories #._____.__..__. 29. 82 19. 74 31. 49 16. 65 30. 57 | 17.79 
Instruments and appliances Sel een See - 30. 98 21. 27 30. 17 2 5 eho & ‘ 
Sawmill and planing mill products ___.____ 31. 86 10. 95 29. 46 _ ft . & PRESB AS VERS ad 
Furniture and cabinet work 4.___.__....._. 27. 54 15. 81 28. 47 15. 00 30. 39 17. 12 
Musical instruments .................-...- 27. 81 17. 12 30. 17 15. 60 31. 69 15. 35 
eat he hi ES Sa a 28. 64 16. 29 24. 58 14. 29 26. 46 13. 39 
ee ee 40. 90 26. 15 34. 69 FE as 
Boots and shoes......._.- oeik inde 24. 61 15.73] 26.27| 16.98 | 92 94 | 14°96 
Drugs and chemicals_-_-......-..- 28. 51 15. 28 29. 67 EE os TO: .- 
Paints, dyes, and colors._............ athaia 28. 98 19. 47 28. 75 15. 00 | 
Miscellaneous chemical prodnucts_________- 29. 82 13. 62 33. 26 _ 3 g eerie “anno 
Silk and silk goods ®_______. el a Pe 28. 16 13. 02 23. 75 | 16. 86 
Re a ndes-0F 2 Beat batten. 26. 17 15. 38 | 5. 90 | 16. 62 
(ntheth CE lhcb nen tamrinlintibobicinnas 31. 46 12, 37 22. 93 13. 77 18. 46 | 15. 20 
Hosiery and knit goods__..-----. Ee hatcinat 25. 07 12. 12 25. 38 15, 52 | 26. 58 | 15. 35 
ian OG hats iti cnn sc cnsitininibieucsoss 31, 71 20. 08 29.17 15. 02 31. 90 | 15. 12 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. ..........._- 39. 19 21. 03 27. 21 ey eens Uae sa 
oi” Me Te eee 39. 27 20. 18 36. 70 23. 50 32. 46 15, 47 
Women’s underwear and furnishings. ___-- 29. 01 14. 50 30. 18 OD ts ce cwacccchkessercess 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products. ___. 27. 88 10. 72 28. 52 2 2 eee ee ekieded 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserv- | 

il aundiibinansetineinnnsanamketnlaatoposcs 20. 88 11. 61 29. 18 oa Oe t.<2..5).-. 

Bread and other bakery products_-_....._-. 33. 00 14. 96 30. 59 13. 48 | 26. 22 | 13.14 
Confectionery and ice cream’ __________ an 34. 79 15. 76 25. 68 14. 47 23. 73 16. 42 
Cigars and other tobacco products ®______- 29. 07 16. 85 25. 87 18. 24 28. 17 15. 37 
Water, light, and power................-.- 31, 59 23. 49 33. 32 a er aa 
All manufacturing industries ®.........__.. . 2 17.15} 31.04 | 10 16. 56 . 02 | 15, 86 





1 New York classification is “ Firearms, tools, and cutlery.’’ 

The number of employees too small for earnings to be reported separately. 

‘New York classification is “ Automobiles, carriages, and aeroplanes’’; Massachusetts classification 
is “ Automobiles, including bodies and parts.” 

4 Massachusetts classification is “ Furniture.’’ 

5 Massachusetts classification is ‘Silk goods.’’ 

6 Massachusetts classification is “‘ Woolen and worsted goods.”’ 

7 Massachusetts classification is “‘ Confectionery.” 

§ Massachusetts classification is ‘‘ Tobacco.”’ 

§Ineludes other industries besides those listed in table. 

” Includes also water, light, and power. 


Among the interesting contrasts brought out by these statistics are 
the following: In the cotton-goods industry average weekly earnings 
of males were far higher in Illinois than in the other two States, 
being $31.46 as compared with $22.93 in New York, and $18.46 in 
Massachusetts, while the earnings for females in the same industry 
were $15.20 in Massachusetts and only $12.37 and $13.77 in Illinois 
and New York, respectively. 

In the boot and shoe industry average weekly earnings of males 
were $22.24 in Massachusetts, $24.61 in Illinois, and $26.27 in 
New York, while females averaged $16.98 in New York, which is 
oe ad the Massachusetts figure and $1.25 higher than that for 

inois, 

For all the manufacturing industries reporting earnings of males 
and females separately, the average weekly earnings for males in 
each of the three States is remarkably close: Llinois, $30.24; New 
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York,? $31.04; and Massachusetts, $30.02, The difference between 
the compensation of the two sexes is strikingly brought out in these 
total averages, the earnings of females being only $17.15 in Tlinojs 
$16.56 in New York, and $15.86 in Massachusetts. 

In some of the individual industries there are even greater (js 
crepancies between the average earnings of males and females, {hy 
earnings of the latter being only 42 per cent of these of the former jy 
the glass industry in New York, 88 per cent in the flour, feed, and other 
cereal products group of industries in Illinois, and 34 per cent in 
sawmills and planing mills in that State. 

Some industries were not included in the table of earnings because 
of the lack of uniformity in classification, the printing, paper, and 
paper-goods groups being a striking example, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing differences in industrial classifications in the statistics of 
earnings published by the three specified States: 











‘linois New York Massachusetts 





Paper boxes, bags, and tubes. Paper boxes and tubes. | Paper boxes. 

Miscellaneous paper goods. Paper. | Paper and wood pulp. 

Job printing. Printing and paper goods. | Printing and publishing, boo! 

Newspapers and periodicals. Printing and bookmaking. | job. 

Miscellaneous paper goods. | Printing and publishing, 
paper. 











The above listed variations im industrial classifications, the numer- 
ous notes required for the table of average earnings, and the justifiable 
doubts of statisticians as to whether certain industrial classifications 
in one State correspond in reality with the industrial classifications in 
another State, even when expressed in exactly the same language. 
emphasize anew the need for the further standardization of statistical 
methods in order to make well founded interstate comparisons. 





— ore 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Louisiana,’ 1920 to 1923 
W vic in Louisiana were at a peak in the summer of 1920 but 


within a few months afterwards generally declined. Further 

reductions followed until the rates for common labor were 
practically down to the pre-war level. Where contracts had not 
expired or in trades where the workers were unionized the decline 
was not so great nor so rapid. In some cases where there were no 
contracts the united effort of the workers or a strike vote averted 
immediate substantial decreases or retained for a while increases 
which had previously been secured. Even among unionized workers 
the wage reductions effected usually exceeded in proportion tlic 
décline in the cost of living. In 1923, however, there was an upward 
trend in the cost of living which was followed by a slight rise in 
i, Yr which in a few instances, —t in some of the building 
trades, advanced beyond the 1920 peak. It will be noted, however, 
that for the common and semiskilled labor listed in the following 


—— 





? Water, light, and power employees’ earnings are included in the av formalesin New York. — 
® Louisiana. Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Twelfth biennial report, 1923, 1924, pp. 19, 27-31. 
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table the only increases in daily rates from 1921-1922 to 1923 were 
for naval store employees and oil-field workers. The percentage 
decreases in wages from 1920 to 1923 were strikingly heavy and the 
added hours of labor further penalized the workers. 


DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF COMMON AND SEMISKILLED LABORERS 
IN LOUISIANA, 1920, 1921-1922, AND 1923 


eee =— = — = — : —— 


1920 1921-1922 








1923 Per cent 
pS a ere of 
| decrease 





Industry 


Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages |'% ages 
per day | per day | per day | per day | per day | per day — 





—— 








CoRRIG, acetate << sh - 1s dant 8-10 $2. 50 8-10 $1. 50 10 $i. 25 i 
hd dhe ankwidgh aden 8-10 275 8-10 1.75 10 1. 50 | A5 
Cottonseed products__....-_...- 8-10 3. 00 8-12 2. 00 12 | 2. 00 | 33 
Iee, light, and bottling__........ 8-10 3. 00 8-10 2. 00 10 | 1.75 42 
lumbering .................--- B-10 3. 20 8-10 2. 00 10} 200] 38 
Naval stores--_.... das. da dueies- 8-10 3. 00 8-10 | 1.75 10 4 33 
Gee Wremmeeee.... cc... ....4.5 8-10 4.00 | 8-10 | 3. 00 9-10 3. 25 19 
Rice-mill workers __.._..__- thie 8-10 3. 50 | nt) 2. 00 12 | 2. 00 | 43 
Sugar-came workers-._.......- it 8-10 2. 75 | 8-10 1.75 10 1, 25 55 











There has been a labor shortage in certain industries and occupa- 
tions in Louisiana, but, according to impartial investigations made 
at different periods by the labor department, “there has been no 
acute shortage of man power.’ Employers who complain most of 
the lack of labor supply were not able to recruit workers because of 
the inadequate wages offered or undesirable employment conditions. 
In the matter of securing negroes for farm work or other laborious 
tasks the labor department points out that “it is incumbent upon 
the employer to pay a sufficient wage to provide for the worker and 
dependents and to respect all laws, ek humane, and statutory.” 

Wage claims—The bureau of labor and industrial statistics is 
not legally authorized to act as a collection agency for unpaid 
wages, but it has frequently appealed to employers by letter 
through wage claimants. The amount involved in each of these 
claims is usually very small and the plaintiff can not afford to 
emnphay a lawyer. For some years the bureau has _ referred 
such cases to the Legal Aid Society with good results. Re- 
peated recommendations have been made by the bureau for the 
passage of legislation giving to that office the power of enforce- 
ment in the matter of wage claims. These recommendations having 
been unsuccessful, the department hopes at least for the enactment 
of a law “ creating the position of ‘ sablie defender,’ or requiring some 
member of the State department of justice to prosecute just such 
cases.” A six months’ record showed that during that period 
workers had filed complaints of unpaid wages aggregating approxi- 
mately $8,000, the individual claims being less than $7. 

_ Home work.—The labor commissioner states that aside from the 
insanitary conditions under which home work is done, the women and 
children so occupied are usually paid starvation wages; for example, 
15 cents per 100 for working buttonholes, 30 cents per dozen for mak- 
ing aihdren's rompers, and from 50 to 75 cents a dozen for making 
working shirts and men’s overalls. 
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Wages of Belgian Glass Workers 


CONSULAR report dated May 27, 1924, gives an account of the 
A present condition of the Belgiar: glass a st and the average 
wages of workers in the different glass manufacturing centers of 
the country. For many years Belgium has taken a leading place 
among European countries engaged in this industry, the report 
states, largely because there is an abundance of raw materials of 
good quality in the country. Shortly before the outbreak of the war 
in 1914 there were in Belgium about 70 firms, employing approvxi- 
mately 25,000 workmen, engaged in the manufacture of glass. Pro- 
duction declined greatly during the war, but after the armistice there 
was an unprecedented demand, particularly for window glass to be 
used in the devastated regions, so that the industry was one of the 
first to recover from the effects of the war and at the present time 
the production in Belgium approximates that of the pre-war period. 
There are now about 90 factories manufacturing plate glass, window 
glass, scientific glassware, bottles, jars, and van Barend The output 
of plate glass is said to be second only to that of the United States. 
In 1923 about 28 per cent of the plate glass and about 13 per cent 
of the window glass manufactured was exported to this country. 
The glass factories are for the most part located in small towns whiere 
glass making is usualiy the only industry and consequently there is no 
competition. As a result the trade is followed by families for suc- 
ceeding generations, boys being apprenticed at the age of 14 years and 
girls generally beginning to work at the same age in the packing depurt- 
ment or at a machine. Owing to the lack Lanuanumies for other 
work, labor disputes are infrequent, since if a workman is dissatisticd 
he must seek work in some other place. Early in 1924 the average 
wages of glass blowers making table glass varied in the four principal 
glass-making districts from 28 to 38 franes* per day. Experienced 
lass workers making common bottle ware earned from 40 to 44 
rancs and blowers from 38 to 40 francs per day. Blowers making 
colored wine and beer bottles were paid from 38 to 40 frances and 
finishers from 30 to 33 francs, while experienced glass workers mak- 
ing crystal ware were paid from 30 to 33 francs and blowers from 26 
to 28 francs daily. Apprentices usually begin with a wage of from 
8 to 10 francs. Some factories give, in addition to the wages quoted, 
a bonus on production, which is paid to apprentices as well as to 


sxilled workmen. 


Wages of Ricksha Pullers in Peking, China 


CCORDING to the Chinese Economic Bulletin, May 24, 1924 
(p.9), the earnings of ricksha coolies in Peking average 100 cop- 
pers ? per day, out of which each puller has to pay from 20 to 

30 coppers for the hire of the ricksha, so that the average daily wage 
is from 60 to 70 coppers. There are about 70,000 rickshas in the 
capital, of which all but about 7,000 are owned by companies which 
lease them to the pullers, and it is estimated that 200,000 people are 
dependent on the earuings of these coolies. 





1 Franc at par= 19.3 cents exchange rate varies. > 
2 A bout 200 coppers equal $1 Mexican or 54.04 cents, par, in United States currency. 
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Wages in the Metal Industry in Finland, 1913 and 1920 to 1923! 


to begin a series of wage statistics, it was decided to compute 
wages from the reports secured by the various employers’ 
associations from their members. The first of this series of wage 
statistics is for the metal industry, for which data were secured from 
the Employers’ Association of the Metal Industry beginning with 
July, 1920, with corresponding statistics for 1913. The data for 
1913 covers 33 plants with 4,606 workers, and for the later years 
about 60 plants with from 8,000 to 10,000 workers. While not even 
approximately all the plants in the metal industry are included, 
the data are, however, fully representative. In computing the index 
numbers the year 1913 is taken as the base. 
Table 1 shows hourly wage rates in the metal industry in Finland 
for 1913 and 1920 to 1923 and index numbers therefor. 


T Statistical Central Bureau in Finland having been authorized 


Taste 1-——HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE METAL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND FOR 
SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1923 


{Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 





Year and month 





| 
Cities | Rural districts Whole country 
| 


Men |Women!Total| Men /Women|Total Men Women Total 








| Marks Marks Marks! Marks Marks letend Marks| Marks | Marks 
8 SS Se ee eee a 0.427 | 0.294 0. 426 (0.289 | 0.148 |0. 286 |0.386 | 0. 232 
1920: | 


| | 
2. 860 |3. 759 (2.401 | 1.525 |2.313 |3.350 | 2.393 
. 548 | 3.039 |4. 414 |2. 861 1, 692 |2. 745 


. 733 | 3. 268 |4. 599 13.295 | 1.961 
. 352 | 2. 926 4. 232 1. 704 
1 
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/'. SRR eS eee SOU Oe 
PU re Mees abbott peadaczisocewlnts .471 | 3.075 4. 304 

ec Ce eS, ail iaty . 574 | 3, 102 14. 399 
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ECR BET ee . 580 . 402 
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Index numbers (July, 1918=100) 
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The maximum hourly wage rates were reached at the end of i199) BR" ’ 
after which they decreased until the beginning of 1922; in {}, 
summer of 1923 they had again increased almost to those of th. 
peak of 1920. The average wage rates for all workers have }).o 
affected by the increasing number of women in the industry, whic 
has made them lower than they otherwise would be. 

The hourly wage rates do not accurately picture the earnings pe 
working hour because of overtime and differences in wage payment. 
The table following shows hourly earnings for metal workers in the 


cities and rural districts and in the whole of Finland. 


TABLE 2.—HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE METAL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND FOR Sp 
FIED MONTHS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1923 





























































13, Jul 
{Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 0: 
July 
Cities Oct 
nO Tas Cert “Jant 
Apr 
Men Women July 
Oct 
| 5 
Skilled Unskilled om Jant 
5 Total Apr’ 
Year and month workers workers | July 
— Oct 
Index] pm, Index lindex Po 
rey num- “tae. num-| oy num- ee 
ber ber | ~ | ber July 
Marks Marks | Marks 
0.527 | 100] 0.346 | 10:| 0.475 | 100| 0.317 | 100 Inc 
5.252] 997] 3.624] 104: | 4. 686 2.877 | 908 ities 
6,044 | 1147 | 4.128 | 110 | 5. 400 3. 251 | end 
el 
6. 215 | 1179 | 4.110 | 1188 | 5. 505 3.621 | 1142 | | nd o 
6.029 | 1144 j 3. 1060 | 5. 363 3. 220 | 1016 F 
6. 287 | 1193 | 3. 1080 | 5. 574 3. 366 | 1062 | ! pighe 
5. 955 | 1130 1150 | 5. 359 3. 346 | 1056 | 5 } 
1922 { Une 
5.7 1090 } 3. 1069 |. 5. 3. 339 | 1053 | he t; 
_| 5. 803 | 1101 | 3.764 | 1088 | 5. 1: 3. 437 | 1084 | 
6. 126 | 1162 1214 | 5. 3. 560 | 1128 cre: 
6, 260 | 1188 | 4.058 | 1173 | 5. 3. 731 | 1177 
pum 
6.155 | 1168 | 4.320 | 1249] 5 3. 663 | 1156 bor 
6.340 | 1203 | 4. 1211 j 5 3. 762 | 1187 , 
6. 267 | 1189 | 4. 1184 | 5 3. 080 | 1161 re | 
ii a lL. ork 
Rural districts! ues 
age: 
— 
1913, July | 0. 100 | 0.268) 100 100 | 0.155 |" 100 | 0.: as 
1920: Th 
886 | 2.676 | 999 880 1147 | 3. 
1460 39 | 1257.| 5. 1340 1391 | 4. wh 
marn 


1628 
1423 | 
1381 
1450 | 


1191 | 3. 1360 | 4. 1176 
4.121 | 1035 3 | 1150} 3. 1026 
4, 045 | 1016 | 3. 1123 | 3. 1001 
4. 209 | 1058 1187 1056 


4.161 | 1045 | 3. 1231 | 3.943 | 1054 
4. 149 | 1042 | 3. 1218 | 3. 1057 
4.472 | 1124 1272 | 4. 1119 
4, 832 | 1214 1310 | 4. 1205 


4.702 | 1181 1329 | 4. 1178 
4, 897 | 1230 1368 1228 
4.715 | 1185 1310 | 4. 1182 
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1 Payments in kind are not included; about 20.4 per cent received payments in kind. 
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sBLE 3.—_HOURLY EBARNINGS IN THE METAL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND FOR SPECI- 
1920. FIED MONTHS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1923—Cencladed 
| 
_ he Whole country 
{ the 2 <a eies | oa oe 
heen et page | OL (a phages ee 
hich Men | Women lotal 
ae ton 
5 ee Skilled Unskilled Total 
pel Year and month workers workers 
Lent, rene Ese Ste ae ee | warn- |{Ddex| porn. | Index 
} | in g | mum- in « |num- 
1 the Earn- |dex) porn. jindex! pp... Index g ber | “28 ber 
ings num- ings num- ings | num- 
ber ber | ber | 
PEC] td) Pea bd Bd | See donee Peles aie yO = 
Marks Marks Marks | Marks | | Marks 
Picky ol US be 0.477, 100| 0.324] 100/ 0.438 | 100 0.219| 100] 0.435 | 100 
Dy): | 
EE Oil tS EE BL S| 4.524] 948 | 3.299 | 1018 | 4.133 | 944 | 2.425 | 11071 3.974) 914 
(EE ES Sie 2 5. 954 | 1248 | 3.846 | 1187 | 5.253 | 1199 | 2.785 | 1272} 5.044 1160 
__- BP jonuary_-_------.--.-.---___..] 5. 752 | 1206 | 3.975 | 1227 | 5. 160 | 1178 | 3.287 | 1501} 4.972 | 1143 
vail a PE) 5. 430 | 1138 | 3.489 | 1077 | 4. 887 | 1116 | 2.838 | 1296 | 4.744) 1091 
De tedeiakantstudasas 5. 609 | 1176 | 3.508 | 1083 | 5.014 | 1145 | 2.820 | 1288 | 4.825] 1109 
Se ae 5. 283 | 1108 | 3.714 | 1146 | 4.838 | 1105 | 2.940 | 1342 | 4,641 | 1067 
22: 
et al A a 5.098 | 1069 | 3.560 | 1099 | 4.658 | 1063 | 3.026 | 1382} 4497] 1034 
A NR tll a EE A akc | 5. 072 | 1063 | 3.603 | 1112) 4.663 | 1065 | 3.210] 1466] 4.515} 1038 
Rae SESE Tee at SF 5. 445 | 1142 | 3.932] 1214 {| 4.976 | 1136 | 3.054] 1395] 4.752 | 1092 
‘nder Sci aanstpoaniesinennces 5. 674 | 1190 | 3.884 | 1199 | 5.145 | 1175 | 3.343 | 1526 | 4.951 | 1138 
num. 53: 
be January..-.......------..-----| 5.499} 1153 | 4.036 | 1246 | 5.060 | 1155 | 3.226 | 1473 | 4.875 | 1121 
aie patetetees ee 5. 583 | 1170 | 3.957 | 1221 | 5.124] 1170} 3. 286} 1500] 4.942] 1136 
WR be adds. <b pce 24scbe - 5. 543 | 1162 | 8.891 | 1201 | 5.046 | 1152 | 3.230 | 1475 | 4.865 | 1118 
| 



































Index numbers of hourly earnings for men and for women in the 
ities reached the same level during the summer of 1923. Their 
rend throughout has not been entirely the same, as ever since the 
nd of 1920 the index for men’s hourly wages has been comparatively 
igher than that for women’s wages, which only lately have increased 
tthe same rate as men’s wages. No marked difference is found in 
he trend of wages for skilled and for unskilled male workers, but an 
ncrease in the number of lower-paid workers has lowered the index 
umber for all men. Notwithstanding the change in the class of 
thor employed, the actual earnings per working hour in the cities 
re 11 times what they were in 1913. In the rural districts skilled 
orkers’ wages anid ractically the same increase as those in the 
ities, the unskilled workers wages considerably more, and women’s 
ages a marked increase. The increase in general hourly wages 
as not much more than that in the cities. 

The general index number for hourly earnings for the country as 
whole is lower than the general index numbers for special trades. 
Parnings in specified trades in 1913 and 1923 are given in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3.—HOURLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THE ME7\,; IN. 
DUSTRY IN FINLAND, JULY, 1913 AND 1923 ie 





— 
































Index Um bers 
1913 1923 1923 (July 1913. 
1x 

Occupation = 
Rural | Whole Rural | Whole Ru 1 Who 
Cities | dis- | coun-| Cities} dis- | coun- |Cities) dis- co), 

tricts | try tricts | try a 
a 

Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks | Marks 

ES eee Ee --| 0. 589 | 0.449 | 0. 504 | 6. 689 | 5. 200 | 5. 760 | 1136 | 1158 1143 
ETE EE ae ae .457| .517| .478]| 6.772 | 5.999 | 6.417] 1482 | | 1349 
TR at Retr arsine tegen aed age oe « . 521 -439| . 502) 6.150 | 5. 114] 5. 844) 1180) Lies | 1164 
ENS Ee Ey Rs Beare -550| .447; .524] 6. 508 | 5.312] 6.134] 1183 | Liss) jj 
Coppersmiths. .....--.....--..--.2---.- .621 | .415| .600] 6. 798 | 6.489] 6. 722} 1095 | 1 | 1199 
| Re Rew reat sigh Meagiastiys .588 | .398| .548| 6. 933 | 4 687] 6. 526] 1179} | 119) 
Sheet-iron workers... .....-.-...---.-.-. ~528 | .430} .518] 6.333 | 5.397 | 6.213) 1199 | 1255 | ym 
Electrical workers. -....2.........---...-. - 451 .346 | .411 | 6. 721 | 4.098 | 4.740} 1490 | | 1153 
Ea tuhysnccdhspccseposecndennnes 551 | .384| .475 | 5.920 | 4.658} 5.471 | 1074 | 1213) 11g 
a ae ee ee ee -542!| .464)| .525)} 6.071 | 5.160} 5.757) 1120] | | 1097 








Hourly earnings had a somewhat different trend in the occupations 
specified in Table 3 than in the industry asawhole. A big difference 
is shown in the earnings of molders, coppersmiths, electrical workers, 
and carpenters in cities and in rural districts, while for the other 
trades the trend of wages was comparatively uniform. 

Table 4 shows the full-time weekly hours of labor end the average 
number of hours actually worked per week. As the full-time hour 
of labor for cities and rural districts are practically the same, the 
average for the whole country only is shown. Figures for the 
actual number of hours worked, Diver show considerable difference 
and are shown separately. 


TABLE 4.—WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR IN THE METAL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND FOR 
SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1923 
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Weekly hours of labor 























j se Rural r 
| Cities wale Whole country 
Year and month districts 
| = —_ 
| | 
| Actin Index) Actu-| Index| Actu-/Index Ful!-' Inder 
al |num-| al |num- al | num- time num 
; hours} ber | hours} ber | hours} ber | hours ber 
re -—-——— —_— — — 
1913, NEST Pee De Ds ce Aisa ice | 47.7) 100| 586] 100] 51.2] 100/ 57.6) 
OE et Lee ee oa, A ae 40.7} 851484] 83/4239] 86| 47. 2 
ON ey 1; lee ta Ai a ne alia bieauaienintcdianinaminaste in aaebivdsinakere 43. 9 92 | 46.6 80 | 44.9 88 | 47.0; 8 
January A RE I ate Get TOE ik il BRS a 39. 2 82 | 38.8 66 | 39.0 76 | 46.8 82 
RE SS eS Re oF A) i ae Bes 51.0] 107| 448 76 | 48.9 96 | 46. 7 82 
EEO ES a ES. bE ek 45. 6 96 | 40. 5 69 | 43. 9 86 | 46.9| 38 
, ee ml SO EI ER en elt Gotan laa 44.4 93 | 47.3 81 | 45.4 89 | 47. ' Y) 
NI css 2at, a Selene shige cian serdingpentane tamish seclahoae 39.2} 82/40.5|) 69/39.7) 78/469) # 
PROS ES EO a it Slee Be aie 45.1 95 | 50.8 87 | 47.2 92 | 47. ( 82 
RSET SS ER Mingle RE TES te MF Re 42.4 89 | 47.6 81) 443 87 | 47. ( 8 
—— TNA SE A Gt Silas 43. 9 92 | 47.5 81 | 45.2 88 | 47. | y 
ean i ns) SI 3 Si | 38.4] 81/413] 70/396) 77/470) # 
AERIS SARS SPs OTS Mie on Sell Bk st EBay. ..| 30.2 63 | 43. 5 74 | 35.7 70 | 47. | - 
ET NF FRO SCS OY i bie Bik i ME hss 44.9 94 | 46.8 80 | 45.7 89 | 47. ( be 
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During the years for which data were collected, the proportion of 
killed and unskilled workers and women have changed. Table 5 
hows the proportion of such workers in the different years: 


ABLE 5.—PROPORTION OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED AND WOMAN WORKERS 
IN THE METAL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND, JULY, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1923 


























































































Cities 
7 July, 1913 July, 1920 July, 1921 July, 1922 July, 1923 
8 | 1143 Class of workers 
4 1349 Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
— ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
S 17] 
‘| 1149 aa oo 
| Men: 
| ee OMIM USL doe l 2,188} 69.9 [3,212 | 57.2 [3,542 | 60.8 [3,076 | 57.0 |3,031| 57.7 
| ~ Gack Ldhn ook kee eek 909 | 29.0 |1,841 | 32.8 |1,761 | 30.2 |1,677] 31,011,636) 31.1 
| 10m et OR eee O 3,097 | 98.9 15,053 | 90.0 15,303 | 91.0 |4,753| 88.0 |4,667| 888 
Bietien 6663.5 dbs. nctbveieectes 33} L1| 559] 100] 526] 90] 648] 120] 586|) 112 
tiie Grand total .........-..----- 8,180 | 100.0 }5, 612 | 100.0 \5, 829 | 100. 0 [5, 401 | 100.0 js, 258 | 100.0 
LLLO 8 
rence 
rkers, Rural districts 
otheri/™ — : piston oa 
Men: 
eres ee IE 1,125 | 76.2 1,918 | 63.4 1,941 | 63.4 |1,974] 63.7./2,528| . 67.2 
) age Unskilled ...............-..-... 305 | 20.7] 805| 26.6| 777] 25.4] 756] 244] 871] 23.1 
10u re 
: PR orhas-agecbnaneten 1,430 | 96.9 |2,723 | 90.0 |2,718| 888 |2,730| 881 (3,399/ 90.3 
’, thelllllwomen...2.2-.....---.-.-..--.-.-- 46} 3.1] 303] 10.0] 342] 11.2] 367] 11.9] 365] 9.7 
the Grand total __._..-....-..-..- 1, 476 | 100. 0 |3, 026 | 100. 0 |3, 060 | 100. 0 |3, 097 | 100. 0 |3, 764 | 100. 0 
rence 
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Both im the cities and in the rural districts the relative number of 
skilled workers has been considerably reduced while the number of 
uskilled workers and of woman workers, especially, has increased. 
In the cities the proportion of woman workers has increased to 10 
times what it was in 1913. 

Because of the changing proportions of skilled, unskilled, and female 
workers in the industry during the years for which data are shown, 
due to the increasing number of unskilled and female workers, the 
-\indefmfigures for hourly earnings, it was thought, do not show the true 
situation, and so weighted index numbers—based on the average earn- 
ings in the special groups on July of each year and estimated pro- 
portion of such workers and the proportion in the cities and in the 
rural districts—have been prepared. ‘Table 6 shows such weighted 
hourly earnings. 
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TanLe 6.—WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE Mrt,; 
INDUSTRY IN FINLAND FOR SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1923“ 


{¥innish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 


























Hourly earnings 
t 
‘ Rural | W 
Cities districts | count 
Year and month 
Index Index lex 
| Marks} num- | Marks) num- | Marks pum. 
ber | ber | ~ 
| | — 
ee eee ee RE 0.452} 100! 0.335! 100 | 0.40: 
1920: 
Fa@ly_....... TR aOR Sa4 SOA . CAO. IEA CO. 4.526} 1001 | 3.096 924 | 3.954: 97 
SETS SS ee Se ee eer 5.188} 1148 | 4.712| 1407/ 5.000! 19 
1921: | 
i ns SS SE TUES ET re? WEE. OED te 5.3824 | 1178 | 4.191 1251 | 4. 871 Onn 
os ES Sy SEs See Sees OMe i FI 5.040 | 1151 | 3.618 1080 | 4. 47] 104 
a RE ee ee ee ee ON ee Oe ee | 5. 2290 1157 | 3. 541 1057 | 4. 556 i 
SE GS eee oe ee ee se ads db dbo dp Std dd 5. 101 1129 | 3.705 1106 | 4. 543 
1922: | 
MN hk 5k es 5 4 ho at 4 es - 4. nie SL. mbilints Ls 4. 889 } 1082) 3.719 | 1110 | 4. 422 7) 
co. SCT eee ee eae eS ae Lilie otpabb alte a chsltibinn ad ...| 4. 955 ; 1096 | 3.699 | 1104 | 4. 453 110) 
etree irecererdsersternarcscianumupyranemndsowomease | 5.202; 1171 | 3.938 1176 | 4. 750 7 
UCOORG 5. i Skah 4 db de i st evliy SA AMAL ape Si Liieaibield | 5. 347 1183 | 4.204 | 1255 | 4, 890 
1923: j 
Ne ee A a 5.355 | 1985 | 4.134) 1234 | 4.867) 1m 
{tS Sa Rie StS kc Sdn seins dedcindcdoneiee es Sesce's 5. 437 | 1203 | 4. 297 1283 | 4. 981 ) 
ee cer Se ee o6ee~sdeeeh be ASSL 5.357 | 1185 | 4.138 1235 | 4. 869 








The increase in earnings has been different in the cities and in 
the rural districts, the hourly earnings of workers in the cities hay- 
ing at first advanced more rapidly but afterwards remained at prac- 
tically the same level, while in the rural districts hourly earnings 
have increased continually, the total inerease in hourly earnings 
exceeding that in the cities. In the country as a whole, the earn- 
ings per hour are 12 times what they were in 1913. 

Table 7 shows the full-time weekly earnings, actual weekly earn- 
ings, and weighted weekly earnings. Weekly earnings vary con- 
siderably, due to differences in the number of hours worked in the 
different periods. The full-time weekly earnings in July, 1923, 
were suis 814 times what they were in 1913. 

TABLE 7--FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, ACTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND 


WEIGHTED WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE METAL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND, 1913 
AND 1920 TO 1923 


[Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies) 



































Full-time Actual weekly Weighted 

weekly earnings earnings weekly earnings 

Year and month ia —— 

ndex Index | ndex 

Marks enwbes Marks number! Marks number 

~ eat aitcidialtadeesnedsaenterecaatinn eee lienitg hepenigiiapinenesatestieneiisted | 22.12 100} 22.23 100 | 20.74 100 
1920: 

Siitiiaugidweseteernscreecce> sadopanaceertreneees | 153. 26 693 | 174. 29 784 | 173. 58 | 837 

- natal dtinbathsnnstp dhitdicecitiehiitadaldbintnenteed | 179. 21 810 | 226. 49 1019 | 224. 50 | 1082 
1921: 

il arc. passendtinnnedtenenserncodhieawbn~erniun 195. 25 883 | 195. 04 77 | 189.97 | 916 

i itenshtRi hs bneead nenernsnmemenenanadiael 174. 57 789 | 231. 67 1041 | 218. 63 1054 

ST csicindieddidhisdiimnenarndiers mua hdalinewedstimaiiiibd 174 61 789 | 211. 49 951 | 200. 01 Ott 

— licen kellihaieahiineindiedt eaeienewediimitniiehieditionns 175. 03 791 | 210. 60 947 | 206. 25 4 

1922: 

tte tetnaiiie-shinthinddmanetanndmeltmtnntisintand 164. 57 744 | 178. 35 802 | 175. 55 m4 

Pi resagnenesoccocgnessonevastsegeesqaqesens 175. 17 792 | 213. 20 959 | 210. 18 1013 

SI casita ictierinRtntiiaerne niddneeinaeiathimmemnn 177. 38 801 | 210. 28 946 | 210. 43 1015 

Fad OLA ELLE LILIA ALLE LAE LD IIG 181. 89 822 | 223. 62 1006 | 221. 03 1066 

1923: 

ME osbdcdddtnncccccinsscescucsapsdtcuegaceoq 182. 36 824 | 192. 99 868} 192.73) 92 

SEES SE Sel iT TS RE IR 186. 36 842 | 176. 27 793 | 177. 82 | 857 

|) SE 184. 80 835 | 222.20} 1000 | 222.51) = 1073 
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“TAL In Table 8 is shown the purchasing power of the worker’s wage. 


, comparison of living costs with earnings is difficult, it is stated, 
focause an entirely ico cost-of-living index is not available, 
Wit the official cost-of-living index (based on the first half of 1914) 


ue Mas been used, being converted toa 1913 base. The figures for actual 
ty [onings are for the whole country, while the cost-of-living figures 
Inia (pre for the cities, including factory districts and settlements with 


entralized populations. 


yptE 8. INDEX NUMBERS OF ACTUAL AND REAL HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARN- 
INGS OF ALL WORKERS AND ACTUAL AND REAL WEEKLY EARNINGS OF SKILLED 
WORKERS IN THE METAL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1923 

































































— pa 
™ " re Weekly 
1104 Hourly y= Weekly edie ay earnings of 
] ~ C _ ae earnings carmings | earnings Lol 

Year SDE Bee! tM le Cee ee pee. BY Oy 3eN6 
a ing . r | Fl | 
10 AC , Ac- C- : Ac- Ac- ip, 
1173 tual Real ial Real teal Real | tual Real tual | Real 
1207 ii oe j | bs f oR see 
; } 
rn pe | 100} 100; 100; 100} 100| 100) 100 | 100! 100! 100! 100 
“M) BiMgy, 1920. | 994] 914) 92] 976| 98| 784/ 78| 837) 84] 873 Sx 
” a See eee Pe 93 | 1125 94; 951; 79] 964 81 | 1247 1% 
—. My, Mil ct. t et | 4127} 1002} 97/1773} 104] 946! 84/1015} 90) 1060) 94 
1 “Se rerenerers cont Gi oe | 1095 | 1118; 102 1202; 110 1000 91 1073} 98 | 1129 103 
Gd in ilepe = Pee | J Pee Pa ena oon 
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The purchasing power of hourly wages has in the last year exceeded 
the 1913 level. Weighted hourly earnings have been comparatively 
igh during the period under consideration and since 1922 have 
xceeded living costs. The purchasing power of weekly earnings has 
lecreased, less, however, than would be expected frora the shortened 
yorking period. 


Wages of Miners and Metal Workers in France, 1920 to 1924 


VERAGE daily wages of French workers in mines and metal 
[works are reported for different periods from 1920 to 1924 
in the Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, June, 
924 (pp. 251-253). 
The general increase in the cost of living has resulted in wage 
nereases in may sections of the country, particularly for those occu- 
ations In which wage reductions had followed the lowering of the 
ost of living in 1920. 
The most important mcreases in miners’ wages occurred in the 
ourth quarter of 1923 at which time they were considerably above 
he average for 1920. The following statistics of the movement of 
rages iA mines were compiled by the central committee of the coal- 
mine operators in France. 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF FRENCH MINERS, 19; 
1920, 1922, AND 1923 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 








: Index number of ay; 
Average daily wages daily wages (1913 





Under- 
ground 
workers 


Under- 


ground 
workers 


Surface Surface | 


workers 





Francs Francs Francs 
5. 96 4. 02 5. 40 100 

20. 84 16. 25 18. 99 352 
18. 57 13. 96 17. 06 311 


First 20. 19 15. 08 18. 55 339 
Secon 21. 23 16. 22 19. 62 356 
Third quarter 21. 51 16. 09 19. 86 357 
Fourth quarter 23. 17 17. 31 21. 32 389 




















In the metal industry the wages in effect at the beginning of 192; 
were generally below those fixed towards the end of 1920, but it is not 
certain that the variations in the minimum rate correspond exacily 
to the actual wages paid. The following table shows the average 
minimum daily wages in the metal industry fixed by collective azre. 
ment or by the decisions of employers’ organizations in different 
industrial sections of France at different periods from 1920 to 1924: 


AVERAGE MINIMUM DAILY WAGES OF FRENCH WORKERS IN THE M1! 
INDUSTRY AT DIFFERENT PERIODS, 1920 TO 192. 


{Franc at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 








j 
Skilled 


workers Laborers 


Laborers 








Locality and date Locality and date 
Low- | First 


est 
grade 








Francs} Bourges: 

121. 20 September, 1920 - 

19. 20 June, 1921 __...-- 

21. 20 March, 1924 

Nevers: 

Y 122. 00 September, 1920. 
November, 1921-| 15. P 20. 00 April, 1922 
November, 1923. 20. 80 

Calais: January, 1924___. 

es: 


15. 95 
16. 70 
17. 95 


October, 1923.___ ’ . February, 1924_- 
Strassburg: 


July, 1921_..____- 
February, 1924. _ 
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4 study by the association of metallurgical and mechanical indus- 
tries Whic ‘h has been carried on since 1920 in the vicinity of Paris shows 
, decided increase in average hourly wages in this locality since the 


(rst part of 1922. In February, 1924, wages were from 8 to 10 per 
vent higher Seda the average for May and June, 1920. In general, 
skilled workers were found to have had much smaller wage increases 
han ordinary laborers. The following table shows the average 
hourly wages of workers in the metal and mechanical trades in the 
region of Paris, 1920 to 1924: 


\VERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF WORKERS, METAL AND MECHANICAL TRADES 
IN THE REGION OF PARIS, 1920, 1922, 1923 AND 1924 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 


Average hourly wages 


Occupation 
lay-June, February, | February, | February, 
1920 1922 1923 1924 


} 
ymmmon labor: Francs Francs Frencs | Francs 
Day work (sanetae 2. 18 | 1.99 2. 35 
| ee ea a : is e 2.10 2, 21 2. 46 
etal fitters: 
OS eS TS a oe oe r ‘ 3. 16 3. Of 3. 3. 40 
Piecework._....__- ; 3. 32 3. 2 3.4 3. 55 
cal fitters: | 
Daywork.. .....-.. erecaree ; : 2. 96 | 2.95 3.17 | 3. 36 
Piccework... F -“ : ‘ Sh @ 3. } oa ke 3. 23 | 3. 49 
tructural-iron workers: | 
Daywork._. S gs ote SAE 2. 92 | 3. 05 3. 25 3. 38 
omen, se smiskilled: 
AV c. ance wooed site a ae i . 63 1. A §3 


Piecework_.... bites’ 


in Barcelona, Spain 


RECENT communication from the American consul at Barce- 
A lona, Spain, dated June 4, 1924, states that an investigation 
of wages paid to common laborers, workers in industrial 
establishments, railroad employees, and artisans in Barcelona indi- 
cates that there has been practically no change during the past yea: 
Wages per 8-hour day in Barcelona on May L, 1924, aomenien 
to various plant managers and foremen, were as follows 


Pesetas t 

Common labor (subway construction) 9. 00 
Unskilled labor (textile factories) : 

Men hear gh ae 9. 00-9. 50 

Women aaaied _... 6. 00-8. 00 
Skilled labor (textile factories) -_ _- ead _ 14. 00-17. 00 
Foremen_ ; hadi Weabaee . 18. 00-23. 00 
C arpenters _- 11. 50 
Carpenters’ assistants, ‘16 years old _ _ _- sania 6. 00 
Masons st ; 12. 00 
Painters _ _ - 3 ‘eaned 9. 00 
Unskilled labor (railroads) ____- ewes... 36 ; Pin icas : 6. 00 
Engineers (railroads) so : 7. 00-25. 00 
Brakemen (railroads) Sddiead 7. 50 
Mechanics (railroads) - ss ; 11. 50 
Foremen of section gangs (railro: *Y (eRe , 8. 00 
Skilled labor (subway construction) mas 10. 50 


' Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Women in Trade-Unions ' work 





| rere 
N all countries where industry is well developed women constitytp hk Ww 
| an important percentage of the wage earners, and — form sfc 
without exception, the poorest paid. section of the w age-earning fabs sti 
population. Unorganized woman labor is therefore a great hindrances fipurst 
to the realization of trade-union aims and endangers the mainte. Houn' 
nance of existing wage and working conditions. The perception of fin in 
this danger gave rise everywhere to endeavors by the trade-unions Miioure 
to organize woman workers in order to combat the de press sing ten. Mancre: 
dency of woman labor on wages. As there had also developed » - Bn tr: 
ally as well as internationally the thought that woman labor ist otal 
be better paid for its own sake and the women themselves roused! ent, 
activity in this direction, these efforts were successful. Althou: the IillNcrisis 
organizing of woman workers i is a far more difficult matter than that Me } 
of men, and only a small proportion of the organized women take f§32,7 
active part in the work of organization, there are, nevertheless, large ff Th 
bodies of women now included in the trade-union me mbership of all Mifeder 
countries, and progress is continually being recorded. the t 
The annual reports of the International Federation of Trado-[leoner 
Unions have for some years furnished an excellent means of sw- {Kor w 
veying the extent of women’s participation in the trade-union {three 
movement. The latest of these reports, recently issued, supplies {with 
figures of the membership on December 31, 1922, in 22 national filers, v 
central trade-union organizations, and each of 16 of these central fs n 
organizations furnishes data relating to organized woman workers {aries 
in the country to which the organization ‘be longs. According to MMMAssist 
these data the number of women organized in trade-unions on De-,aAssoc 
cember 31, 1922, was 2,857,887. They formed 16.3 per cent of the fimeml 
total membership, which was 17,738,603. The following  tablefforzan 
shows the distribution of these organized woman workers amoncil Inf 
the central trade-union organizations of the various countries: entr 


FEMALE MEMBERSHIP OF 16 NATIONAL CENTRAL TRADE-UNION ORGANIZA hese 
TIONS, DECEMBER 31, 1922 leders 


suns cuenne memes hi 








Female members =f | Female member 
Rs ] ; ,UMB] 
Country Per cent} Country er cent vr 


’ 
ume |i ad 
| 








| 
} 
a ae eee | §2,208 ; 1 CES RT eae 14, 110 | 
i ee ok | ‘ , ‘ EEG ae Se 232, 712 
Germany: tg tie iM eae 1, 242 
General une ite to or eee eee eee 42, 903 | 
ea 7 ee ee eh EE ee ie re eee 25, 134 | 

General Federation of Sal- i, aa ran 21, 265 | 
aried Employees__..______! B. ‘zee ne 70, 950 | 





Belgium 
pmar 
eTman 





Great Hee... 5. ecko ses ccc 21, 263 


ee ee ww we we ew we eee eee 








ee ee ee ee | ee 2.) eee ne ne tne 











1 Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. Gewerkschafts-Zeitung. Berlin, Apr. 5, 1924, pp. 1% 
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The above figures show the varying proportion of female trade- 
ynion membership in the different countries. Where the percentage 
of woman members is high, one may assume this is not merely a 
«mporary status, and that the attitude of the organized male 
yorkers toward the female workers was not hostile but that they 
gere anxious that the women should join their unions. Experience 
ows, almost uniformly, that agricultural workers are far more 
jificult to organize than industrial workers, and that this difficulty 
3 still more pronounced in regard to woman workers in agricultural 
sursuits, so that the percentage of women in trade-unions 1s lower in 
wuntries where agriculture is the main source of employment than 
i» industrial countries. ‘Taking this point in consideration, the 
jures Shown above indicate that trade-unionism among women is 
ncreasing. The relatively and absolutely small number of women 
 trade-unions in Great Britain, where on December 31, 1922, of a 
total of 4,369,268 trade-union members only 302,900, or 6.9 per 
ent, were women, is undoubtedly the consequence of the economic 
isis Great Britain was undergoing at that time, for at the end of 
the preceding year the woman members of trade-unions numbered 

take 832,779, or 12.7 per cent of the total membership. 
large That part of the Second Statistical Yearbook of the Internationa! 
of all Rederation of Trade-Unions, 1923-24, which deals with the state of 
the trade-union movement in the various countries, shows that in 
rade-figeneral the form of organization is similar. Special organizations 
w- fer women are rare and exist, according to the yearbook, in only 
inion three countries: One in Hungary (Federation of Domestic Servants, 
plies with 173 members); two in Denmark (Federation of Woman Work- 
ional fiers, with 10,636 members, and Federation of Domestic Servants, with 
otral #438 members); and three in Great Britain (Woman Clerks’ and Secre- 
rkersftaries’ Association, with 3,000 members, Civil Service Sorting 
¢ to fAssistants’ Association, with 700 members, and the Amalgamated 
De-BAssociation of Felt Hat Trimmers and Wool Formers, with 2,998 
' thefi™members). In all the other countries the women belong to the same 
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tableMrganizations as the men. 

noug#™ information as to female membership supplied by the 16 national 
pentral organizations, comprising 692 federations, show that in 282 of 

ys. qgquese bodies membership may be held only by men. The number of 


ederations which exclude women is shown for individual countries 
n the following table: 


UMBER OF FEDERATIONS AFFILIATED WITH CENTRAL ORGANIZATION AND 
NUMBER WITH MALE MEMBERSHIP ONLY 











Federa- 

















- | | | Federa- | 
her tions Federa- | tions | Federa- 
affiliated | tions with || | affiliated |tions with 
— Country with male | Country with male 
919 Central | member- | Central | member- 
4 Organi- | ship only || Organi- | ship only 
7 > zation i zation 
10. ey dans — ar } SS) oe ed 
gf ORR Ae 29 4 |} Yagoslavia.................-. 29 6 
13.1 PEN ds wkd obovate - owe | 52 17.|| Austria.....-..-- es 56 8 
18.3 any: Es dhacccanenapeoenches 21 15 
10.5 Federation of | 5 See eee ee 36 20 
ball Free Trade-Unions..._- 45 10 | Sweren.._.....--..--.-2---— 33 10 
16.3 General Federation of | Switzerland __-______........ 2k 6 
Salaried Employees __.. 15 4 || Czechoslovakia__._.........-- 46 16 
..  Sencillailaiaiiliplaal 162 ganda I lest 42 8 
iin cspececedeh Geek « 34 8 |i 
Diccnaihidetebiamaluicimows 26 7 a, Say 692 282 
DM imisedmecacsceean 45 30 |) 
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Only in Great Britain, Italy, Palestine, and Poland, then, ay» 


there any considerable number of trade-union organizations whic} 


exclude women. A comparison with other countries can hardly }, 
drawn as regards Italy, owing to the Fascist influence exerted t)\ey0. 
nor are Palestine and Poland very good subjects of compariso at 
the present time. It is in Great Britain, therefore, that the numbg, 
of trade-unions which exclude women is the most striking, whic) 
leads to the conclusion that in Great Britain antagonism tox) 
women as trade-union members is still very widespread. The neves. 
sity, for cooperation of male and female workers was emphasize| 4; 
the International Trade-Union Congress at Rome in April, 192», , 
resolution being passed to the effect that the joint. organization of 
men and women was the most desirable form of trade-unionism 


~ 





Women in Alabama Industries 


study made in 1922, at the request of tle State League of 

Women Voters and the State Federation of Women’s (Clubs. 
into the conditions under which women are employed in the indus. 
tries of Alabama. The survey covered 131 establishments in va- 
rious industries, employing 5,726 women, of whom 4,966, or 87 per 
cent, were white and 760, or 13 per cent, were colored. By far the 
largest group of women studied—60.9 per cent—were employed in 
textile manufacturing establishments, 11.8 per cent in other manu 
facturing of various kinds, 18.7 per cent in stores, and 8.6 pe 
in power laundries. Something over one-half—54.9 per cent —o! 
the colored women were in laundries, where they formed 85.1 per 
cent of the women employed, and about a third were in the mani- 
facture of textiles, where they formed only 7.1 per cent of the woman 
workers. Of the 1,072 women employed in retail stores, 95.4 per 
cent were white. 

Attention is called to the fact that the industrial development .! 
Alabema is comparatively recent, that as an agricultural State it 
was not much concerned with standards affecting women in industry, 
and that as a result legal regulations concerning their employment 
are rather scanty. 


ate Women’s Bureau has recently published the results of 4 


— 


Alabama is one of 5 States in which there is no limit to the hours which women 
may work either in one day or in one week; it is one of 52 States in which | 
is no regulation of night work; there is no provision for setting a minimum a! 
below which wages for a full week’s work may not fall; there are practically 10 
regulations in regard to plant working conditions, and it is one of 6 Stal 
which there is no law providing for the pensioning of mothers. 

Under this lack of legal restraint, hours varied widely. A stud) 
of the scheduled daily hours showed that 8.4 per cent of the women 
had a day of 8 hours or less, for 24.5 per cent it was over 8 and i 
cluding 9 hours, for 37.9 per cent it was 10 hours, and for 15.6 pe! 
cent it was over 10 and including 11 hours. One-eighth of t 
women had scheduled weekly hours of 48 or less, 26.7 per cent hat 
over 48 but under 55 hours, 39.5 per cent had 55 hours, 7.9 per cen! 
over 55 but under 60, and 13.2 per cent had 60 or over. 
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In each industry, although one set of hours prevailed for large numbers of 
working women, there was a variation of as much as 10 hours a week in the 
operating schedules of various plants, which would indicate that some firms 
found it feasible to operate on a shorter workday. 






A short day on Saturday, usually less than 6 hours, was general 
in the textile industry, and in laundries the majority of the women 
worked less than 8 hours on Saturday, but in retail stores Saturday 
hours were never under 8, and for over half the women they were 
i0 or more. Rest periods, to break the fatigue of long working 
hours, were not common. 

The study of working conditions showed much diversity. Es- 
tablishments were found in which careful attention had been given 
to securing good light and ventilation and providing conditions 
which would promote the health and efficiency of the worker, while 
in others comfortable, or even barely healthful, conditions seemed 
to be regarded as wholly unnecessary luxuries. In general the mat- 
ter of ventilation presented special difficulties, owing to the climate, 
and these difficulties were especially great in textile mills and laun- 
dries. Seating arrangements were far from satisfactory. Even 
when women are eainlaven in standing jobs, the report maintains, 
seats should be provided for the occasional intervals when they may 
be at liberty to sit, and for those women who sit at their work it is 
highly important that properly devised seats should be furnished, so 
that fatigue may be prevented as far as possible. Little attention 
seemed to have been given to the matter. 


















In various mills the girls sat on window sills or leaned against posts, used the 
edges of trucks, perched themselves on beams of cotton thread, or sat on low 
boxes which they had brought with them and placed against the wall. Only 1 
of the 16 mills employing weavers supplied chairs. Seven of them supplied no 
seats whatever. Of the 34 mills employing spinners, 13 did not provide them 
with seats. * * * In power laundries this relation between posture and 
fatigue had been even less considered. Except for occasional menders or flat- 
work catchers the laundry workers stood continuously, more or less in one spot, 
and in a majority of eases on a cement floor. * * * There were no seats 
whatever for any of the workers in over two-thirds of the laundries. 











Wages and earnings varied considerably according to the industry. 
Considering only the white women, the following table shows the 
median earnings for a week in January, 1922, and the number of 
women from whose earnings the median is calculated: 








MEDIAN EARNINGS OF WHITE WOMEN FOR A WEEK IN JANUARY, 1922 
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General mercantile_- ‘ eas oe eA BO eas ; : 2. 

Laundries___-___-- : 

Garments. ._--- 359 | 9. 95 
Food products - . 65 | 9. 10 
Cotton goods__-_----- i, 729 8. 70 
5-and-10-cent stores a oe at a ae ‘ ee SE ee 194 8. 05 
Yarn and twine_._....--- rT ee eee ee a ean eiciaaall 832 7. 60 
NA a ESE pre seer ema : EE Sy Se 671 | 6. 85 
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The earnings of the colored women were distinetly lower than those 
of the white, the median ranging from $5.50 in textile manufacturine 
to $7.15 in other manufacturing, while the median for a eroy, 
of 757 colored workers was $6.05. It is pointed out that these figure, 
seem to represent pretty fairly average earnings. 


“> 


These medians were not tlie result of extensive undertime employment, a; J 
the mediin of week’s earnings of full-time white women was only $10.40 and o; the 
full-time negro women $6.35. Neither were they the result of a tempora: — 
depression—for the median of earnings of white women for 1921 varied on ' ey 
the extent of 35 cents from that of 1922, and the median of year’s earnings w)e, Orit 
divided by 52 was only 75 cents less than the median of week’s earnings of {\\||- niu 
time workers in January, 1922, and 85 cents more than the median of yw 
earnings of all workers in January, 1922. 


A study of the workers themselves showed that they were aln 
without exception native born. Of 3,482 women reporting fact 
to nativity, 77.7 per cent were native-born white, 21.7 per « 
native-born colored, and 0.5 per cent were foreign born. Of 3 
reporting age, 28 per cent were between 16 and 20 years old, : 


per cent were 20 but under 30 years, 28.9 per cent 30 but under 50. C 
end 4.4 per cent 50 and over. The five and ten cent stores had the Non 
largest proportion of young workers, 56 per cent being under 20 years Ye 
old, and the laundries showed the largest proportion of older women In) 
54 per cent of the group being over 25 years old. A study of the y 
length of time the workers had been employed at their trades showed a 
considerable stability. at 
Of the 2,937 women who reported on the length of their trade experience, 59.8 abe 
per cent had worked for 3 years or over in the trade in which they were occupied 
at the time of the survey, 42 per cent had worked for 5 years or over in t Ry 
trade, and 22.3 per cent for 10 years or over. Of the 42 per cent whose trade m1 
experience had been 5 years or longer, nearly one-half had worked in that trad ; 
for from 5 to 10 years, one-fourth had worked for from 10 to 15 years, and more pol 
than one-fourth for 15 years or longer. Sta 
Of 3,021 who reported on conjugal condition, 50.4 per cent were an 
single, 27.2 per cent married, and the remainder widowed, separated, pre 
or divorced. Considering only the white workers, the single formed de 
52.5 per cent, the married 26.7 per cent, and the widowed, separated, is I 
or divorced 20.7 per cent of the total. The great majority of both sul 
races lived at home or with relatives, only 9.3 per cent of the white chi 
and 12.1 per cent of the colored women loved. independently. no} 
special study made of a small group whom it was possible to intervie ex} 


personally showed that of 194 women questioned 58.8 per cent con- 
tributed all their incomes regularly to the family fund, only 11 re- 
tained all their earnings for their own use in spite of the fact that | 4 
were living independently. 
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Employment of Children in Louisiana 


city factory inspector and for children in other parts of 
Louisiana by the State department of labor. 
ry P 7 . rating , . ralf : : . 
The following statistics, taken from the twelfth biennial report of 
the State commissioner of labor and industrial statistics, show the 
number. of age certificates issued by the factory inspector of New 
Orleans and by the Louisiana Department of Labor in three bien- 
niums: 


\ GE certificates for children in New Orleans are issued bv the 


ment of 
] abor 


1918 and 1919. lh RD A Se Soci te Go SM LLL 6, 713 1, 063 
1920 and 1921_..___. BS Mf) UG. abo oe 5, 545 667 
8 PRES ogee eee eee ee ee eee 5, 202 466 





Of the 2,825 child workers who received certificates in the city of 
New Orleans in 1923, 93.52 per cent of the white children had com- 
pleted the fourth grade; 83.56 per cent had completed the fifth grade. 
These figures are based on the first half of 1923. Of the entire number 
of certificates issued, 9.82 per cent were for colored children, of whom 
73 per cent had completed the fourth grade. “The average grade 
completed by all children, both white and colored, was a fraction 
above the sixth.”” The report states that “it must be understood 
that the vast majority of these child workers are not actively engaged 
in industrial occupations.” 

The commissioner criticizes the State child labor law which he 
points out is far behind legislation on the subject im various other 
States, especially as to educational requirements, physical fitness, 
and hours of work. He refers specifically to some of the more 
progressive provisions in effect in other parts of the country. The 
decrease in the number of industrially employed children in the State 
is mainly due, the commissioner thinks, to national legislation on the 
subject, employers being made ‘‘to realize through compulsion that 
child labor is a poor investment, a lesson that they had never learned 
nor cared to learn, in many cases, by humane consideration or business 
experiment.”’ 
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AGREEMENTS 
Bakers—Little Rock 


N THEIR agreement signed May 1, 1924, the bakers of Little 
Rock secured a scale of $30 a week for foremen, $27 for journey- 
men, $23 for two-year experienced men, and $18 for one-ye: 

experienced men. Jobbers who work less than 6 days a week receive 
$5 a day if they have had three years’ experience at the trade. Night 
men receive $1 a day additional for work between 6 p. m. and 4 a. m. 
A week consists of six 9-hour days or nights. 

Proprietors are obligated to employ only members in good standin 

with the union. 


In case the local can not furnish such help as required the employer can | 
same elsewhere, but the foreman of the shop will collect $5 of the nonu: 
help’s first week’s salary, which will be part of initiation fees, unless new n 
do not desire to become members of Bakery Workers’ Local Union No. 184; 
that case will be considered working fees, men to be notified of this when starti: 
to work. All new men shall be present at the next regular meeting follow 
their employment. 

Three days’ notice shall be given by either party to this agreement. 
employer may hold back $5 on the man. The same to be forfeited if man q 
without the three days’ notice. The same to be paid the man on his retirem: 
from service of employer. ‘The above does not apply to jobbers. 

One apprentice is allowed for three journeymen. 





Bricklayers—Pittsburgh 


‘THE agreement entered into between the Western Pennsylvania 
Brick Contractors’ Association and Local Union No. 2 of the 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers of Pittsburgh, effective June |, 
1924, increased the wages of bricklayers from $1.40 to $1.55 per hour. 
New provisions in the agreement are as follows: 


Joint committee to have right to remove foreman from job if he discriminat 
against bricklayers. 

Bricklayers must not leave tool house until 8 o’clock morning and 12.30 noo: 

When bricklayers must take a train to reach job, contractors to purchase 
tickets for them in advance. 

When bricklayers are started to work by foreman he must start all of them 
if there is room on job for all to work. 

Any member of No. 2 who, upon reporting at the job, shall not be placed a 
work shall receive two hours’ pay unless unable to work on account of inclem- 
ent weather conditions. 

On jobs where time clocks and checks are used, bricklayers shall not punch 
clocks or take out checks before 8 o’clock a. m., or punch clocks or return checks 
after 4.30 p. m. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS 


Clothing Workers—New York City 


HE strike of 40,000 men’s clothing workers, children’s clothing 
workers and cutters, declared June 25, 1924, was followed June 
x) by the signing of an agreement terminating the strike against a 
sumber of the most responsible and influential clothing manufac- 
wrers of the city. The agreement assured the return to their jobs 
of about 10,000 members employed by firms affiliated with the 
(lothiers’ Exchange, and other strikers will return to work as the 
wreement is signed by employers not members of the exchange. 
The agreement, which is preliminary in character, reads as follows: 














This agreement is entered into between New York Clothing Manufacturing 
fxchange (Inc.), in behalf of itself and each of its members, and the Amalga- 
nated Clothing Workers of America, and is effective from June 30, 1924, to 
June 30, 1925. 

Because of the desire of both parties to this agreement to have the workers 
return to work as soon as possible, it is deemed advisable not to enter into the 
details of the agreen.ent at this time, leaving that to be worked out in future 
onferences between the representatives of the association and the Amalgamated, 
and to set forth at this time the main terms of the agreement only. 

1. It is agreed that the principle of the union shop shall prevail in all of the 
shops of the members of the association as well as the contracting shops working 
for the members of the association. 

2. It is agreed that the present wages shall remain in force; with the under- 
sanding that a joint committee representing the association and the union be 
appointed within 30 days to establish scales of minimum wages dependent upon 
production. It is understood that the production of the minimum scale of 
yages shall not increase present costs of production. 

3. An unemployment insurance fund is to be established, beginning with 
December 1, 1924. An amount equal to 3 per cent of the weekly pay roll shall 
be paid into this fund each week. One-half of this amount shall be borne by 
the manufacturers and contractors, the other half by the employees. 

4. It is agreed that the detailed agreement to be worked out shall provide 
arbitration machinery. 






























Electrotypers—Chicago 


HE agreement between the Chicago Employing Electrotypers’ 
Association and the Chicago Electrotypers’ Union No. 3, con- 
cuded December 31, 1922, and reprinted in the Montruiy LaBor 
Review for April, 1923, pages 81 to 83, has been extended, with a few 
light additions for a year from May 1, 1924. The scale, $59 for a 
44-hour week, remains unchanged. ‘The principal additions to the 
ld agreement are as follows: 


When members of the party of the second part are required to work 1% hours 
or more overtime, they shall be allowed 30 minutes for lunch with pay. 

There shall be created a joint apprenticeship committee consisting of three 
representatives from the association and three representatives from the union, 
who shall examine all applicants for apprenticeship as to their qualifications 
before they are recorded. All apprentices shall have a grammar-school education 
or its equivalent, provided that where a proposed apprentice, who is otherwise 
acceptable, does not meet the above requirements the joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee shall see that he makes up the necessary credits. 

It shall further be the duty of the joint apprenticeship committee to see that 
ho apprentice is discriminated against. Should an employer or an apprentice 
hive any complaint to make relative to the conduct of the apprentice, said 
tmployer or apprentice shall submit his complaint in writing to the committee, 
who shall pass upon the merits of the case. The committee shall have power to 
summon before it any member of either party to this contract. 
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Should an employer discharge an apprentice without the eonsent of the j, 
apprenticeship committee, he shall forefeit all rights to replace the disehs pc, 
apprentice until after the expiration of the term of said apprentice. 

A joint sanitation committee consisting of the secretary of the association ay, 
the president of the union shalt take up all complaints relative to sanitary .,,. 
ditions in the workrooms of the members of the party of the first part. : 

It shall be the duty of the members of the party of the second part to i 
way assist in maintaining sanitary conditions. 


Provision is also made that on Sundays and legal holidays 6 ho 
shall constitute a day’s work with one-half hour for lunch afte; 3 
hours’ work. Double time is charged for such a full day’s work, . 
triple time for less than 3 hours’ work or for work preceding , 
following regular hours on such days. 





Hat and Cap Industry—New York City 


HE two-year agreement between the Cloth Hat and Cap Ma 
facturers’ Association and the Jomt Council of New York, com- 

prising Locals 1, 2, 3, 17,23, 30, and 40 of the United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America (printed in full in Monraty [por 
REviEw, September, 1922, pages 135-139) which expired June 30). 
1924, has been continued for another period of two years. The form 
and contents of the new agreement closely follow those of the old 
The principal additions are in regard to unemployment insuranc 
and the establishment of a security trust fund. 

The 44 hours a week are arranged so as to avoid any work 
Saturday. 

The article relative to wages has been rewritten as follows: 


(a) The system of work shall be by the week in all departments. 

(6) The association agrees that in no case will any worker employed | 
member of the association in any of the following branches be paid less tha 
following minimum wage for these branches, namely: Operators, cutter 
blockers, $40 a week; packers, $35 a week; pressers, $33 a week; lining 1 
and trimmers, $27 a week. 

Notre.—The wages of handicapped workers are settled in each case by a s| 
understanding between the union and the firm. 

(ec) Wages of workers who have recently come into the trade, or of any ther 
workers for whom for one reason or another there has been temporarily fixed a 
wage below the minimum, shall be revised every three months with a view to 
bringing them up to the fixed minimum wage. 

(d) Newly engaged workers shall work for two weeks trial period, at a price 
mutually agreed upon by the employer and the employee. This price shal! not 
be less than the minimum wage specified above, exeept in case covered by note to 
paragraph ‘“‘b”’ of this article. During, or at the end of this period, the employer 
and the worker shall agree upon a price which shall be his or her fixed wage. 
This mutually agreed upon price shall not be less than the minimum wage for the 
respective branch of work as specified in this article, except in cases covered |)’ 
note to paragraph “b” of this article. 

(e) All wages shall be paid weekly and in cash on a specified day. 


The new articles relative to the unemployment fund and the security 
trust fund are as follows: 
Unemployment fund 


(a) The association agrees that every one of its members shall send to the 
Joint Couneil of New York of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North 
America on each and every pay day during the life of this agreement a sum equa! 
to 3 per cent of the pay roll. for that particular week, covering all the worker 
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coming under the terms of this agreement. These payments shall be by check 
made payable to the Joint Council of Greater New York of the United Cloth Hat 
nd Cap Makers of North America, and shall be accompanied by a statement on 
4 form supplied by the union, setting forth a list of the workers, the amount of 
wages paid to each, and the total sum of wages paid for that week, thereby 
supplying the data on which the 3 per cent payment for the week in question is 
haing made. 

(bh) These payments shall begin as soon as the joint council shall make the 
arrangements for the receiving of moneys, which shall in no event be later than 
September 1, 1924. 

(c) The sums of money thus received by the joint council are to be used in 
‘ts discretion in such ways or forms as it may deem necessary for the payment of 
ynemployment benefit to the members of Locals Nos. 1, 2, 3, 17, 23, 30, and 40 of 
the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, and for no other pur- 
pose, except incidental expenses that may be incurred in the administration of 
this unemploymenté fund. 

(d) In arranging for the payment of the weekly sums by the members of the 
association as herein described, it is not intended that either the association 
or the members of the association shall have any right, property, or interest in 
the funds accumulating from such payments, and shall incur no other responsi- 
bility in connection with the disbursement of the said funds over and beyond the 
obligation to make the weekly payment of the sum herein specified, namely, a 
weekly payment of a sum equal to 3 per cent of the pay roll of the workers coming 
under the agreement. Nor is it intended that any worker employed by the 
members of the association shall in any way acquire specific rights, property, or 
interest in the said fund, but that the Joint Council of New York of the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers shall be deemed to have completely fulfilled the 
requirements of this provision of the agreement as far as the association or any 
of its members are concerned, or any individual worker working for such firms by 
using the said fund for the payment of unemployment benefit to members of the 
locals herein mentioned under such arrangements as the said joint council may 
agree upon. 

























Security trust fund 









(a) For the faithful performance of this agreement on the part of the individual 
members of the association, it is hereby agreed that the association will collect 
from each member of the association a sum equal to $200 per member. This 
sum shall be deposited either in cash or United States Government bonds with a 
bank or trust company in the name of a trustee to be agreed upon by the associa- 
tion and the union. Until such time as the association and the union have desig- 
nated the trustee herein provided the association shall be the custodian of this 
fund and shall to all intents and purposes be deemed the trustee of the said fund. 

(b) In the event the complaint by the union before the board of adjustment 
against any member of the association shall after a trial result in a decision 
awarding to the union or to any workers of said firm a sum or sums of money, a 
member of the association affected by said decision shall pay the said sum or 
sums so awarded within 72 hours after rendering the decision. If the member 
fails to pay such sum or sums within the time specified, the chairman of the 
board of adjustment shall certify in writing the fact of such failure to the trustee 
of the fund or to the association while it is custodian of said fund. The trustee 
or the association, as the case may be, shall thereupon draw upon the security 
fund for the amount of the award rendered by the chairman of the board of 
adjustment, up to the amount of the member’s share in the security trust fund, 
namely, $200. The member of the association affected by such proceeding shall 
be required to deposit with the trustee the equivalent of the sum drawn out 
within 72 hours of the drawing of such amount from the security trust fund. 
If he shall fail to do that he shall forfeit the protection of the agreement. 


The following additional sections appear: 


The union reserves the right not to permit its workers to perform work for 
any member of the association who does any work for firms or who sells goods to 
firms against whom the union has declared a strike, or who sends goods to such 
firms, its principals, agents, factors, or jobbers during the pendency of such a 
strike, and the calling of a strike by the union against a member of the association, 
to enforce the right hereby reserved, shall not be constructed as a violation of 
this agreement. 
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In no case shall any member of the association buy cut goods for caps 
to be manufactured on its premises. 

The association shall supply the union with a correct list of the nam, 
addresses of all its members and shall immediately inform the union concer) 
withdrawal, resignation, or expulsion of any members, as well as concer: 
admission of any new members. 

The association agrees that its members will permit the inspection of ¢), 
pay rolls and payments for work by representatives of the board of adj 
and the union for the purpose of investigating whether the respectiv: 
living up fully to the provisions of this agreement. 


The article relative to duration is as follows: 


This agreement goes into effect the week of July 1, 1924, and shall term 
on June 30, 1926. On or about March 15, 1925, the association or the unio 
have the right to call the other side into conference for the consideration 0; 
question of wages. In the event that the parties of this agreement fail to agy, 
on the question of wages, their difference shall be submitted to a board . 
tration consisting of one representative of the association, one represent 
the union and a chairman designated by the association and the union. [f ¢}, 
parties to this agreement fail to agree upon the person to be designated as ¢})4)) 
man of such arbitration board by May 15, 1925, the chairman of the } 
adjustment under this agreement shall designate the person to act as chai: 
such board of arbitration. The decision of the board of arbitration, which 1 
rendered not later than June 1, 1925, shall be binding upon the partie 
life of the agreement, namely, up to June 30, 1926. 

Not later than May 1, 1926, a conference shall take place between th: 
ized representatives of the association and the union to take up the questiv: 
renewal, revision, or modification of the agreement. 





Photo-Engravers—Chicago 


"T HE 1924 agreement between the Chicago Photo-Engravers U 

and Photo-Engravers Association of Chicago provides 
members of the association shall employ only members in 
standing in the union. 


Any and all processes of photo-engraving and parts thereof, shall be d 
members of the Chicago Photo-Engravers Union No. 5, 1. P. E. U. of N. und 
its members shail not be required to do any work other than which has bee: 
done in its entirety by members of the International Photo-Engravers | 
of N. A. 

In consideration of the exclusive employment of members of the wu: 
herein specified, the union agrees to furnish the necessary help to the em; 
when called upon, the ultimate wage to be determined by the workman’s : 
and to be agreed upon by him and his employer inside of two weeks, : 
become effective from date of employment. Should the employer 
workman be unable to come to a satisfactory agreement, the employee s! 
paid at the same rate as he received in his last steady position, for the t: 
has worked. In the event of the union failing to furnish competent workiicn as 
previously noted within 48 hours after formal request has been made, t! 
ployer may secure such workmen from other sources, provided that such \ 
men shall be paid not less than the minimum rate of wages, and provide: || 
such men must make application to become members of the union wit!iii 3! 
days, and such applicant shall become entitled to membership as journey me! 
in accordance with the constitution and by-laws of the union. 


The scale is $50 per week of 44 hours; time and one-half for 3 con- 
secutive hours’ overtime a day; double time for more than 3 suc 
consecutive hours’ overtime and for all time on holidays and Sundays, 
and on Saturdays after regular quitting time. 


Any member of the union voluntarily losing time (except by permission o! the 
oy. he or through sickness) may be required to work that amount of lost time 
within the week in which such loss occurs, before receiving overtime rates. 12 
no case shall such lost time be made up on a holiday or Sunday. 
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Change of clothing and washing shall not be performed during working hours, 
nor shall it be paid for by the employer. Failure to observe this rule shall be 
eause for discharge and the matter shall be brought to the attention of the 
ynion. 

When a journeyman is idle in his own branch, he may help in any other branch 
in which he is competent to work. There shall be no restriction as to the amount 
of work a man shall do, nor shall there be any limitations upon the apparatus or 
methods he shall use. 

This agreement to be in force for a term of one year, beginning January 2, 
1924, to December 3ist, 1924, and to continue from year to year thereafter, 
unless either party desires a change, by serving at least 60 days’ notice for such 
change, accompanied by a complete draft of the proposed terms, prior to the 
expiration of this agreement, or prior to the expiration of any subsequent year. 

After notice for a change has been filed by either party, a period of 60 days 
shall be allowed to negotiate and conclude a new agreement. Pending such 
negotiations, this agreement shall remain unchanged. 


The article relative to industrial peace is as follows: 


A loeal joint industrial council shall be created to consist of five representatives 
of each party to this agreement; three of each to constitute a quorum. In case 
of vacancy, absence, or refusal of a representative to act, another shall be imme- 
diately appointed in his place. All questions of difference arising out of, or 
concerning this agreement, and all questions arising between any of the members 
of the association and their employees, which can not be adjusted by conciliation, 
shall be referred to and be disposed of by the local joint industrial council. The 
local joint industrial council shall meet regularly each month and at such times 
and place as may be determined by it, and shall also meet within five days 
whenever a question of difference arises, after due notice in writing shall have 
been filed with each chairman of the council. The local joint industrial council 
shall decide all questions submitted to it and its award in all cases shall include 
a determination of all issues involved, and shall cover the full period between 
the raising of the issues and their final settlement. In the event that the local 
joint industrial council for any cause can not arrive at a decision within 15 days 
after notice has been filed, the question of difference shall be submitted imme- 
diately thereafter to the Photo-Engravers Joint Industrial Council, whose award 
or decision shall be final and binding upon both parties. The decisions of the 
Photo-Engravers Joint Industrial Council, and the enforcement thereof shall 
not conflict with the constitution and by-laws of the I. P. E. U. of N. A. and the 
Chicago Photo-Engravers Union No. 5, as in force January 1, 1924. Working 
conditions prevailing at the time the differences arise shall be preserved and 
unchanged until a decision of the matter shall be reached. 





Pleaters and Stitchers—New York City 


HE tuckers, hemstitchers, pleaters, and other workers in novelty 
_ _ Shops engaged in supplying the cloak and dress trades in New 
York City formally organized as local 41 of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union and conducted a drive among the various 
workers of the trade during the winter. An attempt to make an 
agreement with the Pleaters and Stitchers Association—a newly 
organized employers’ association—resulted in failure and a strike 
was called in the industry March 20, 1924, to enforce the demand for 
a 40-hour week to consist of five working days, a minimum wage 
scale of $60 per week for tuckers, $30 for hemstitchers, $45 for pleat- 
ers, and $30 for general novelty workers. March 25, the strike 
ended in the signing of a lengthy agreement. The more important 
provisions are here given or summarized. 

Both parties pledged their good faith to cooperate for the enforce- 
ment of the agreement. Members of the association agreed to employ 
only members in good standing in the union, that no officer or mem- 
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ber of a firm should do work in any of the branches indicated, and th); 
each shop should have a “‘shop chairman or chairlady, elected by ¢}, 
workers at a regular shop meeting called by the union” to act as 
representative of the workers in dealing with the firm. A week's 
work consists of 42 hours with single pay for the first two hours of 
overtime, and time and a half thereafter. ‘“‘A worker can not refuse 
to work on Saturdays when the business of the firm requires it.’’ 


W ages 


The minimum wage scale shall be as follows: Tuckers, $55; hemstitchers, 
pleaters, $45; helpers, $30; novelty stitchers, $28. 

All the workers employed by the members of the association at the time 
calling of the general strike in the industry, who are at present time receiving 
wages below the minimum seale of wages provided in this agreement, 
receive an increase in wages as follows: All workers who at the time of sig 
this agreement are receiving the minimum scale or above, shall be increa 
per week. All workers who at the time of the signing of this agreement 
receiving below the minimum scale, shall be granted an increase of $3 per \ 

The association agrees that its members will not reduce the wages of a: 
the workers in their employ during the life of this agreement. 

A list of the names of the employees, their respective crafts, and the wages 
to each worker, shall be filed by each member of the association with the 
through the association, not later than April 15, 1924, and August 15, 1924 


Miscellaneous 


No contracting or subcontracting within the shop shall be permitted. 

No work shall be given to or taken by the workers to be performed : 
homes. 

No pleaters shall work with more than one helper. 

Members of the association shall furnish for the workers, sewing 
driven by electricity, and air pressure pressing irons, as well as all the 
and requisites required for work. 

No time contracts shall be permitted between the firm and any individ 
worker and no cash deposit or other security shall be aecepted by the firm 
any worker. 

e union reserves the right not to permit its workers to perform work for any 
member of the association who does any work for firms or who sells goods | 
firms against whomi the union has declared a strike, or who sends goods to such 
firms, its principals, agents, factors or jobbers during the pendency of su: 
strike, and the calling of a strike by the union against a member of the ass 
tion, to enforce the right. hereby reserved, shall not be construed as a violati 
this agreement. 

The association agrees that its members will comply with all the standard 
sanitation, and all the rules now established by the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control in the Cloak, Suit, Skirt, Dress, and Waist Industry. The associatio: 
agrees to eollect from each of its members, and to pay to the Joint Board of Saui- 
tary Control, the sum of $10 annuaily for inspection and other services to be 
rendered by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. 

The association agrees that at the expiration of the term of the leases on thc 
respective premises now occupied. by its members, that such members will not 
renew such lease or enter into a lease for other premises unless such premises 
shall have been approved by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control as being safe 
and free from fire danger. 

The association agrees that its members will not discharge any worker without 
good and sufficient cause. Any worker who may feel aggrieved by such discharge 
and claim that his or her discharge is without good and sufficient cause, shall 
have the right to have the action of the firm reviewed by a representative of 
the association and a representative of the union, and in the event of their failure 
amicably to — this dispute, to have the diseharge reviewed by the board 0! 
adjustment. he board P adjustment shall conduct the trial and render such 
a decision which shall be final, conclusive and binding on the parties to this 
agreement. The decision of the board of adjustment may within its discretion 
be either (1) a justification of the charge, (2) reinstatement of the worker with 
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ay for loss of time, (3) retnstatement of the worker without pay for loss of time, 
and (4) liquidation of the claim by a money payment. If upon the trial it is 
established that the discharge was in the nature of discrimination for union 
activity, a decision for reinstatement shall in such case carry with it payment 
for loss of time. — 

Equitable division of work among the employees of each branch of work shall 
be practiced at all times wherever possible. This provision of the agreement 
shall not be construed to deny the employer the right to select any worker or 
workers whom he sees fit to do work on samples and duplicate samples. 












Board of adjustment 






The administration of this agreement is vested in a board of adjustment. 
The board of adjustment shall consist of a representative designated by the 
association, a representative designated by the union, and Dr. Paul Abelson, 
who is hereby designated as chairman of the board of adjustment or the im- 
partial chairman for the life of this agreement. 

The board of adjustment shall have full and final jurisdiction over all matters, 
erievances, and disputes arising under this agreement, between the association 
and the unions and between their representative members, and its decision 
shall be given full recognition by all parties hereto and shall be conclusive and 
binding upon them. 

It shall be the duty of the board of adjustment to investigate and to mediate 
or adjudicate all matters that are brought before it and to do all in its power to 
insure the successful working of this agreement, so that it may be lived up to 
by the parties in spirit and in letter. 

The salary of the chairman of the board of adjustment and the expenses of the 
board of adjustment, if any, shall be borne equally by the association and the union. 

The association obligates itself to select, designate, or appoint a representative 
who shall function as the accredited official of the association to adjust disputes 
with the representatives of the union, between the members of the association 
and their workers, and in the work of the board of adjustment. 


















Adjustment of disputes 






The parties to this agreement agree that there shall be no strike or lockout 
during the continuance of this agreement, because of any matter in controversy 
or dispute between the association and the union, or between any member of the 
association and member of the union, but that all matters in controversy or dis- 
pute, if any, which the firm and its workers have been unable to adjust, shall be 
immediately referred to the managers of the respective organizations by the 
party or parties involved, for immediate joint investigation and adjustment. 
During the pendency of the controversy, a stoppage or cessation of work shall 
not be permitted whether by authority of a representative of the union or in 
any other way. In the event that the representatives of the parties hereto 
shall be unable to adjust the controversy or dispute, the same shall be immedi- 
ately referred to the board of adjustment, whose decision shall be final and bind- 
ing upon the parties to this agreement. 














Security Trust Fund 





For the faithful performance of this agreement on the part of the individual 
members of the association, it is hereby agreed that the association will collect 
from each member of the association a sum equal to $100 per member. This 
sum shall be deposited, either in cash or United States Government bonds, with 
& bank or trust company in the name of a trustee to be agreed upon by the as- 
sociation and the union. In the event that the association and the union fail 
to agree upon a trustee, the chairman of the board of adjustment shall designate 
sueh trustee. In the event that a complaint by the union before the board of 
adjustment against any member of the association shall, after a trial, result in 
a decision awarding to the union or to any workers of the said firm, a sum or 
sums of money, the member of the association shall pay the said sum or sums 
so awarded within 72 hours after rendering of the decision. If the member fails 
to pay such sum or sums within the time specified, the chairman of the board of 
adjustment shall certify in writing the fact of such failure to the trustee of the 
fund, who shall thereupon draw upon the security fund for the amount of the 
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award rendered by the chairman of the voard of adjustment, up to the amount 
of the member’s share in the security trust fund, namely, $100. The me; nber 
of the association affected by such proceeding shall be required to deposit with 
the trustee the equivalent of the sum drawn out within 72 hours of the draw; ng 
of such amount from the security trust fund. If he shall fail to do that he sha) 
forfeit the protection of the agreement. The association may in its discretion 
pay the amount of the award of the chairman of the board of adjustment 
herein provided directly to the union within 72 hours of such decision a; 
that way obviate the necessity of drawing upon the security trust fund. 


Conferences 


It shall be the duty of the chairman of the board of adjustment to convene: 
conference, upon the request of either party to the agreement, to take up matters 
of mutual concern. The chairman of the board of adjustment shall preside a; 
such conference, but shall have no vote. The agreements reached at such ¢v 
ferences by the accredited representatives of the association and the union 
be recorded and have the force of amendments to the agreement. 


Duration 


This agreement shall be in force from March 25th, 1924, to March 24th, | 
On or about January Ist, 1925, accredited representatives of the union and 
association shall meet in conference to take up the question of renewal, revi 
or modification of the agreement. The chairman of the board of adjust: 
shall preside at these conferences, but shall have no vote. 





Poultry Dressers—San Francisco 


HE Poultry Dressers Union, No. 17732, of San Francisco, made an 
agreement with their employ ers for one. year from March 15, 
1924, in which the employers agreed to employ union members on! 
at $45 for a 48-hour week, with regular overtime at the rate of one 
and one-half and double time on Sundays, holidays, and for work done 
on Saturday afternoon. Piecework is paid for at the following rates 


Piecework rates.—There shall be paid one rate all the year round for piece\ 
as follows: All chickens, 44 cents each; turkeys, 15 cents each; tame geese, 25 
cents each; wild geese, 10 cents each; tame ducks, 15 cents each; wild ducks, 5 
cents each; squabs, 3 cents each; frozen guinea hens, 5 cents. 


Other provisions of interest are the following: 


In the event of any disagreement arising as to the interpretation of this agr 
ment, there shall be no cessation of work on the part of the union men nor : 
lockout on the part of the employer, said disagreement to be adjusted by a « 
mittee of three selected by the union, one of whom shall be a represent: ative 
the labor council, and a like committee selected by the employer: The matter t 
be taken up within 48 hours from the date of reporting same to the other party, 
and to be adjusted within 10 business days, the decision when reached to be 
retroactive to the date of said disagreement. In the event of failure of said com- 
mitteee to adjust the differences a seventh member shall be selected by the par- 
ties to this agreement, whose decision shall be final and binding upon all concerned. 

Either contracting party desiring a change in the provisions of this agreement 
for the year subsequent to the term specified herein shall serve upon the other 
contracting party notice in writing at least 30 days prior to the expiration 
of said agreement. In the event of failure of either contracting party to give 
such notice of proposed change within the time herein specified, then this contract 
shall continue in full force and effect from year to year unless such notice is 
given by either party at least 30 days before the end of any yearly period. 
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Teamsters—Chicago 


A TWO-year agreement between the Master C omposition Roofers 

and the Roofing and Material Teamsters and Chauffeurs of the 
Chicago Teamsters Union went into effect May 1, 1924. The roofers 
agreed to “hire members of this union in preference © to any other’ 
and the union agreed to “strive to further the interests” of the 
employers. 

The scale for chauffeurs was raised to $42 a week and for teamsters 
to $40, with $1 per hour for overtime and double time for Sundays 
and holidays. 


Chauffeurs or teamsters taking care of horses, etc., in the morning if not noti- 
fied by 6 a.m. that there is no work shall be entitled to $1. If the trucks go out 
and there is nothing to do or if bad weather prevents work after pulling out, the 
driver is to receive a full day’s pay. 

When a driver is allowed to go to the country, his wages will be the same as he 
gets here, but he will receive straight time for working on Sundays and holidays 
only while in the country. From the time he leaves the city until he returns te 
the city he must receive full board and railroad fare in addition to his wages. 

Party of the first part agrees to honor an order properly signed by any of its 
drivers for union dues, when said order is presented by the regular officers of 
Local 741 for collection, upon notification one day before the regular pay day 
and on condition that the amount stipulated in the order is due the driver. 

Should any difference arise between the party of the first part and Local 741 
which can not be adjusted between them, it shall be referred to a committee, to 
consist of three members, one selected by the party of the first part, one by Local 
741 and the third member of the committee to be selected by the first two mem- 
bers. This committee so formed shall adjust said differences, and while said 
differences are pending adjustment there shall be no lockout or strike, and the 
decision of the committee shall be final. 





AWARDS 
Street Railways—Manchester, N. H. 


1? Manchester (N. H.) Street Railway Co. and the members of 

Division No. 717 of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees recently appointed arbitrators, whe 
have made the following award: 

The seale of wages for all employees of the company who are members of the 
association shall be increased 5 cents per hour above the scale of wages in effect 
April 1, 1924, the increase to be effective as of that date. 

Operators of one-man cars shall receive a differential of 7 cents an hour above 
oe of wages applicable to all other car operators, effective as of April Ist, 
All other conditions shall remain as at present in force between the partie 
particularly the rate of pay for overtime for extra conductors, motormen, ane 

operators. 
The former rate was 45 cents per hour for the first three months, 
\0 cents for the next nine months, and 55 cents thereafter. 


2694°—24} 











EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in June, 1924 
I. egptiar dees in manufacturing industries decreased 3.8 per 


eent in June; pay-roll totals decreased 6.7 per cent; and per 
capita earnings decreased 3 percent. These unweighted figiires 
"shremamrs by the United States Department of Labor through the 
ureau of Labor Statistics, are based on reports from 8,627 est,\)- 
lishments in 52 industries, covering 2,524,657 employees whose tota| 
earnings in one week in June were $63,892,615. The same estab. 
lishments in May reported 2,624,141 employees and total pay rolls of 
$68 460,342. 

The greatest decrease both in employment and in pay-roll totals 
was shown in the East North Central geographic division, as was the 
casein May. The decreases in June were 6.8 per cent in employmen 
and 10.6 per cent m pay-roll totals. The New England division |osi 
2.9 per cent of its employees, anc earnings decreased 6.7 per cent; 
in the Middle Atlantic division employment decreased 2.3 per cent 
and pay-roll totals 4.7 per cent; in the West North Central division 
employment decreased 1.8 per cent and pay-roll totals 1.6 per cent: 
ma the South Atlantic division employment decreased 2.2 per ce: 
and pay-roll totals 5.1 per cent; in the East South Central division 
employment decreased 2.5 per cent and pay-roll totals 5.2 per cent 
in the West South Central division employment decreased 3.5 per 
eent and pay-roll totals 2.8 per cent; and in the Pacific division 
employment decreased 1.9 per cent and pay-roll totals decreased 
1.1 per cent. As in May, the Mountain division gained slightly 
both in employment and earnings. 


Comparison of Employment in June, 1924, and May, 1924 
OMPARING June and May reports from identical establish- 


ments increases in employment are shown for June in 10 of the 
52 industries and increases in pay-roll totals in 13 industries. 

All of the 6 industries in the food group show gains in June, both 
in employment and in earnings, the average increases for the group 
being 1.7 per cent in employment and 2.4 per cent in earnings. 
Confectionery gained over 4 per cent in both items, and ice cream 
approximately 3 per cent and 6 per cent, respectively, in the two 
items. 

Nine of the ten textile industries show decreased employment «nd 
earnings in June, the men’s clothing industry being the exception, 
owing to its seasonal activity. This industry gained 8.5 per cent in 
employment and 14.9 per cent in pay-roll totals. The decrease in 
employment in the combined textile group of industries was 2./, 
per cent and the decrease in pay-roll totals was 5.1 per cent. 

Six of the seven iron and steel group of industries show decreased 
employment in June, the structural-ironwork industry being the 
one exception, this also being the result of seasonal activity. ‘The 
iron and steel industry alone dropped 7 per cent of its wet ese 
and paid 16.8 per cent less in wages, while the combined 7 industries 
dropped 4.6 per cent of their employees and paid 10.5 per cent less 
in wages. 
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In the remaining 9 groups of industries there were only 2 increases 
in employment in June—cigars, 0.6 per cent; and petroleum refining, 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent—and only 5 increases in earnings 
of employees—cement, 4.5 per cent; cigars, 3.7 ae cent; petroleum 
refining, 1.2 per cent; and chewing tobacco and electric-car repairing, 
hoth less than 1 per cent. The vehicles group of industries and 
stamped ware both decreased 7.2 per cent in employment, while the 
leather and chemical groups both decreased over 5 per cent. The 
createst decreases in pay-roll totals were 11.7 per cent in stamped 
ware and 11.4 per cent in the vehicles group. the greatest decreases 
among the individual industries in these 9 groups were: 30 per 
cent in employment and 24.6 per cent in earnings, in the fertilizer 
industry; 12.5 per cent in employment and 15.2 per cent in earnings, 
in the agricultural implement industry; and 10.6 per cent in employ- 
ment and 17.5 per cent in earnings, in the automobile industry. 
The fertilizers’ and agricultural implements’ decreases were entirely 








SPAS( nal. 


For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of the first and second tables. 






































COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN MAY AND JUNE, 1924 
| Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of | cent of 
ments| May, June, jchange;|; May, June, change 
1924 1924 | 1924 1924 
Food and kindred produets..____..| 995 | 178,034 | 181,125 | +1.7 $4,466,893 $4,572,392) +2.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing --- 81 783, 603 79, 156 +0.7 | 1,965,311 | 1,995, OBS +1.5 
eS ere es ae eee 224 24, 0V1 25, 022 +4. 3 454, 326 473, 556 +4, 2 
NS es aera ee 80 5, 661 5, 816 +2. 7 177, 090 187, 826 +6. 1 
eae eas ee 301 13, 867 13, 993 +0. 9 363, 346 369, 780 +1.8 
ON ES ST 295 44, 506 45,627 | +2.5 1, 160, 755 | 1, 183, 156 +19 
Sugar refining, came.............-. | i4 H, 396 11, 5th +1.0 346, 065 362, 989 +4.9 
Textiles and thetr products ' 1,686 | 526,287| 511,906 | —2. 7 | 9,967,528 | 9,457,419 | 5.1 
Cotton goods.._...-- rer erg | 335} 181,788 | 176,939 | —2.7 | 2,857,250 | 2,631, 851 —7.9 
Hosiery and knit goods__.._.._.... 259 76, 659 72, 921 —4.9 | 1,307,198 | 1, 202, 074 —8. 0 
6» 2 aa 196 50, 423 49,317 | —2.2/| 1, 030, 964 994, 911 —3.5 
Woolen and worsted goods... ____- 173 63, 943 61, 555 —3.7 | 1,406, 247 | 1,321, 478 —6.0 
ee  ehenecwe 31 21, 732 19, 829 —8. 8 547, 583 451, 139 —17.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... __- 93 27, 507 26, 697 —2.9 627, 279 587, 816 —6.3 
Clothing; men. 264 53, 477 58, 022 8. 5 | 1, 225, 054 | 1,408,899 | -+14.9 
Shirts and collars._.............._.- 94 23, 750 22, 404 —5.7 |} 368,615 325, 772 —9,2 
Clothing, wommen’s_........._..__. 153 14, 002 12,097 | —13.6 | 327,867 281,590 | ~—14.1 
Millinery and lace goods__..._____- a8 12, 956 12,125} —6.4 | 278, 571 251, 892 —9.6 
Iron and steel and their produets__ 1,504 | 583,098 | 556,306 | —4.6 (17,062,156 15,274,282 | —10.5 
J 0 aw EUR ES 229 | 270,805 | 251,976 | —7.0}| 8, 133,366 | 6,770,302 | —16.8 
Structural ironwork. ..........___- 148 19, O51 19, 072 0.1 530, 736 543, 499 +2.4 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

Ucts-__ 2 t..-----| 675 | 175,546] 170,858 | —2.7 | 5,064,822 | 4,812,418 | —5.0 
es ES allie 56 35, 084 33,773 | —3.7 871, 567 799, 165 —8.3 
Machine APPA ae ery 176 23, 770 23, 052 —3. 0 694, 860 665, 666 —4,2 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

_Water heating apparatus. _-___-- 133 41, 963 41,161 | —1.9 | 1,269, 283 | 1, 215, 515 —4,2 
a ltincbtcousiceseceoeeven 87 16, 874 16,413 | —2.7 497, 522 467, 667 —6.0 
Lumber and Its products ____....... 1, 064 | 204,687 | 198,703 —2.9 | 4,459,087 | 4,361,086 —?2.2 
Lumber, sawmills. .............._- 445} 110,706 | 116,492) —2-7-| 2,487,302 | 2,451,771 —1L4 
Lumber, millwork................. 264 33,722 | 33,059) —20| 817,351 811, 660 —0.7 
Oe 355 51, 259 49, 152 —4,1 | 1, 154, 384 | 1, 097, 605 —4.9 
leather and its products___..______ $20 | 91,729 | 86,981 | —5.2 | 1,993,899 | 1,899,321 | —4.7 
aaa. ei ae ae 124 23, 367 22,677 | —3.0 581, 476 570, 204 —1.9 
Boots and shoes................-.. 196 68, 362 64, 304 —65.9 | 1,412, 423 | 1, 329, 117 —5.9 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURIN 
WEEK EACH IN MAY AND JUNE, 1924—Concluded 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per u 
Industry lish- cent of 
ments| May, June, | change May, June, 
1924 1924 1924 1924 
oF ee pe 
Paper and printing__.__._._________- 751 | 147,596 | 146,459 | —O.8 |$4,549,688 $4,475, s0% 
2 © Seeeeeesaae ss 179 51, 523 50, 964 —1.1 | 1.354, 827 | 1, 313, o9 
iy gg. ¥ tp e See eee 152 16, 275 16,247 | —0.2 346, 193 340, 927 
Printing, book and job._......--- 236 37, 756 37, 577 —0. 5 | 1. 250, 596 | 1, 229, 2¢ 
Printing, newspapers.........----- 184 42, 042 41, 671 —0.9 | 1. 598, 017 | 1, 592, 522 
Chemicals and allied products_____| 237 66,841 68,4038 | —5.1 | 2,012,179 | 1.958.509 
IND. ot bah cis tw dttinccccacd 87 18, O11 16,597 | —7.9 472, 126 433, 909 
DOR UNED Me okbs . ESE dats cecs-i_.2- YS 6, 746 4,720 | —30.0 129, 777 97, 8: 
Petroleum refining. ............---- 52 42, 084 42, 086 | +(1) | 1,410, 276 | 1, 426, 74: 
Stone, clay, and glass products___| 609 | 109,006 | 106,351 | —@.4 2,905,994 | 2.270,229 
REED Goh owen csdees enone stk dee 79 25, 415 25,220; —0.8 730, 299 763, 36 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.__..._-- 344 33, 931 33, 702 —0.7 893, 506 891, 714 
I Nile ale aac aia mein hink inthe ari 50 12, 311 12,228} —0.7 344, 147 325, 44¢ 
EROS ea See St Ala 136 37, 349 35, 201 —5.8 938, 042 889, 8) 
Metal products, other than tron | 
SS OE IE Ea 49 14,111 18,000 | —7.2| 331,900 298,120 
Stamped and enameled ware-.---- 49 14, 111 13,090 | —7.4 331, 900 293, 121 
Tobacco products ___............... 215 48,923 43,487 | —1.0 756,447 779,571 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
TE ar i le age ly Sl 37 9, 916 9, 282 —6. 4 148, O85 | 148, 914 
Cigars and cigarettes .........-.-.- 178 34, 007 34, 205 +0. 6 608, 362 | 630, 657 
Vehicles for land transportation__| 822 | 445,697 | 413,458 | —7.2 |18,795,078 12,227,908 
OE ET TE | 216 277, 410 248, 125 | —10.6 | 8, 901, 754 | 7, 346, 45 
Carriages and wagons__.._..._____- 41 2, 852 2,584; —9.4 70, 655 61, 169 
Car building and repairing, electric-| 
lei Somes siete 180 16, 804 16,700 | —0.6 490, 388 490, 664 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
i iis AN ALE ice: Bite | 385 | 148,631 | 146.044) —1.7 | 4.332, 281 | 4.329, 594 
Miscellaneous industries__________- | 875 | 218,187 | 203,394 —4.6 | 6,159,598 | 5,722,960 
Agricultural implements---__-____-- | 102 21, 163 18, 520 | —12.5 591, 572 501, 657 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
en ee es, Ft | 124 97, 415 92,647 | —4.9 | 2, 763,347 | 2. 642,914 
Pianos and organs-____- al AGE as 33 7, 124 6,831 | —4.1 199, 415 190, 427 
Rubber boots and shoes......____- \ 14, 910 14,202 | —4.7 354, 544 340, 405 
Rosner eres i. 4 .........:-- 72 47, 874 46, 574 —2.7 | 1,474, 455 | 1, 367, 672 
Shipbuilding, steel.............._- 36 24, 701 24,620} —0.3 776, 265 | 679, 795 
A 7 ees | 8,627 (2,624,141 2,524,657 | —3.8 |68,460,342 63,892,615 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
rr ‘% ualibes Bilidiee beoict ef won) ee 
Al Ga oI earn 1,033 | 352,046 | 341,763 | —2.9 $8, 279, 256 |$7, 727, 604 
Middle Atlantie..............._.-- _-| 2, 221 764, 545 746, 902 —2.3 |21, 060, 007 |20, 076, 163 
East North Central. .............-.-.- 2, 339 853, 000 794, 980 —6. 8 |24, 70, 265 |22, 106, 611 
West. North Central__...........__-- | 727 133,750 | 131, 408 —1.8 | 3, 285, 515 | 3, 232, 985 
RS See ae eo | 989 | 228,085 | 223,127 | —2.2| 4, 249, 853 | 4, 035, 030 
East South Central__.............---. | 376 91, 325 £9,058 | —2.5 | 1, 703, 713 | 1, 615, 532 
West South Central...........-...-- | 309} 68,128) 64,733 | —3.5 | 1,451, 036 | 1, 410, 292 
Mountain .....- af ret at OEE | 131 | 24,661 | 25,100) +1.8| | 683,000] ' 695, 213 
PUGS 6d. Cb. cod akie dts acaded<liem 552 | 108, 651 106, 586 —1.9 | 3,027, 517 | 2,993, 185 
TOGO .. ui iedos chs ide de ...--| $8,627 | 2,624,141) 2,524,667) —3.8 (68,460,342 /63,892,615 
ye ie Peo | | | . 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
DOr hh, 1006 dd. 5.) BLO Mbdobdcladeihed- Hi. 1,770 906 a 2 $229, 831, 147 
DI Bie WN 5h bab-p ddl cctindedceakcelegetus- 1, 776, 216 +0. 3 ? 232, 953, 920 











1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


? Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Comparison of Employment in June, 1924, and June, 1923 


REPGRSS are available from 5,982 establishments in the 52 in- 
dustries for a comparison of employment and pay-roll totals 
between June, 1924, and June, 1923. These reports, from identical 
establishments in the two years, show a decrease in 1924 of 12.9 per 
cent in employment, a decrease of 16.8 per cent in pay-roll totals, 
and a decrease of 4.6 per cent in per capita earnings. The total 
number of employees covered by this comparison in June, 1924, was 
1,872,328 and their earnings in one week amounted to $47,836,504, 
while the number of employees in June, 1923, was 2,148,845 and their 
earnings in one week amounted to $57,515,985. 

The New England geographic division, as in May, leads in decreased 
employment and in » Daa pay-roll totals in June, 1924, as com- 
pared with June, 1923, the decreases being 16.1 per cent and 24.4 per 
cent respectively. The East North Central division shows a decrease 
of 13.7 per cent in employment and of 18 per cent in pay-roll totals, 
the Middle Atlantic division a decrease of 13 per cent in employment 
and of 16.5 per cent in pay-roll totals, and the South Atlantic division 
shows a decrease of 10.4 per cent in employment and a decrease of 
15 per cent in pay-roll totals. The remaining 6 divisions also show 
large decreases in both items. 

There were decreases in employment in June, 1924, as compared 
with June, 1923, in 47 of the 52 industries and decreases in pay-roll 
totals in 43 industries. 

The five industries showing increases in employment were: Baking, 
3.5 per cent; newspaper printing, 5 per cent; book and job printing, 
3.9 per cent; cement, 3.7 per cent; and pottery, 2.5 per cent. These 
industries show increased pay-roll totals also, as do the brick, con- 
fectionery, sugar, and flour industries. 

The decreases in employment in the 12-month period were over 10 
per cent in 30 industries, the greatest decreases being 31.6 per cent in 
agricultural implements, 23.8 per cent in foundries and machine shops, 
22 per cent in steam-railroad car building and repairing, nearly 19 per 
cent each in cotton goods and shirts, and over 17 per cent in leather. 
Woolen and worsted goods show a loss of 14.8 fr cent in number of 
employees, the iron and steel industry a loss of 12.4 per cent, and the 
automobile industry a loss of 16.5 per cent in number of employees. 
In each of the industries noted above the loss in earnings of employees 
was considerably larger than the loss in employment with the exception 
of agricultural Som wclhonn a: which nevertheless shows a decrease of 
27.4 per cent in pay-roll totals. Cotton goods decreased 35 per cent in 
pay-roll totals; foundries and machine shops, 28.3 per cent; carpets, 
27.6 per cent; automobiles 23.7 per cent; woolen goods, 23.6 per cent; 
steam-railroad car building and repairing, 22.7 per cent; and the iron 
and steel industry decreased 21.6 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

The paper and printing group of industries as a whole gained 
slightly in employment, and gained 3 per cent in pay-roll totals, 
while the stone, clay, and glass products group gained 1.2 per cent 
in pay-roll totals, in June, 1924, as compared with June, 1923. All 
other groups show a considerable drop in number of employees and 
in their earnings also, 7 of the decreases in employment being over 
13 per cent, and 6 of the decreases in pay-roll totals being over 14 per 
cent, 3 of these latter being over 22 per cent. 
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ISHMENTS DURING on» 



























































WEEK EACH IN JUNE, 1923, AND JUNE, 1924 ad 
—— = 7 —— 
Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
Estab-' ehh i bie. " Per 
Industry lish- | | cent of | ’ 
ments; June, | June, (change; June, June, change 
1923 | 1924 | | 1923 1924 
| - — 
| ons 
Food and kindred products ______- 644 | 147,968 | 142,159 —3. , $3,762 :064'$3,678,636 9 wis 
Slaughtering and meat packing-_--- 7 83,7238 | 77,790 ae 2, 121, 050 | 1, 960, 280 N 
Confectionery _...............----- 82} 9,606 | 055 | —5.7 178, 200 | "180, 383 | 
Sy MDs caitlin debated Wack sikh & enciinse 18 1, 835 1,640 | — “10. 6 49, 850 46, 978 ‘i 
PTS 08 8 NPS TS 244 | 11,169| 11,053| —1.0] 283,076] 291,051 p 
I ae ee a 213 $1,419 | 32,512) +3.5 822, 938 868, 8&3 R 
Sugar refining, cane._._......_.--- 16 10, 216 10,109 | —1.0 306, 950 331, 061 n 
Textiles and their products _.______| 1,226 | 468,848 | 398,988 | ~14.9 | 9,932,941 | 7,533,242 { - 
Cote piedss 06... 25d. 65-255. 239 | 160,258 | 130,143 | —18.8); 2, 967,076 | 1,927,286 | - 
Hosiery and knit goods_________._- 196 | 62,482 53,987 | —13.6/ 1,081,729 | 893, 616 | 
PAAR Ay Ae ad SES 178 50,428 | 45,195 | —10.4 | 1, 084, 153 922, 377 | 
OGIO « NOES osceeine dn stirs twos a 135 | 54,556 | 46,480 | —14.8 | 1, 350, 604 | 1, 031, 881 | 
SE Sitti 5k in kona wans ooo a 22 | 20,926 18, 722 | —10. 5 585, 633 424, 124 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___-__- 64 | 25, 436 23, 285 | —&7 506, 133 | = 698 | 
i 150 49, 969 44,355 | —11.2 | 1, 430, 905 | 1, 152, 605 { 
Shirts and collars__._......... SAAS E 84 | 24, 738 20,056 | ~18.)| 375,863 | 292, 764 ! 
Clothing, women’s. --._____.....-- 1144; 11, 585 | 4, 727 —16.0 | 284,673 | 232,846 | Nev 
Millinery and lace goods_......_-- 44 8, 470 7,088 | —16.3| 177,172 150,145 | - Mi 
as 
Iron and steel and their products..| 915 | 441,415 | 371.468 | —15.8 (18,177,189 10,246,896 ap 
Iron and steel......_.__-._.______- 165 | 226,722 | 198,718 | —12.4 | 6) 830,115 | 5, 357, 975 Sou 
Structural ironwork .-.._.......-..- 96 11, 515 10,201 | —11.4 | 327,781; 207,303 E 
Foundry and machine-shop prod W ex 
oO ET Te BS PS TITS 404 | 143,526 | 109,300) —23.8 | 4,349,688 | 3,118,161 | —2 Mor 
SE ae aaa 25, 15,121 14, 459 —4.4 | 376, 018 348, 026 Pac 
7 ee eee 66 10,722 8,977 | —16.3 301,720 | 256,359) - 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus-_____._- 79 | 17,574 15,860 | -—9.8! 541,679 486,351 | - 
BOVE un . Ss oti eciddedsccts 80 | 16,235 13, 963 | —14. 450,188 | 382,721| - 
Lumber and its products....__.___- 60% | 120,645 | 114,972 | —4.7 | 2, 679, BR2 2,585,063 5 
Lumber, sawmills................- 211 | 60,780 5¥, 184 —2. 6 1, 252, 842 | 1, 224, 227 | 
Lumber, millwork......-........-- 169 25, 274 23,913 | —5.4 632,369 | 626, 421 — 
Breen. as a. ess - 223; 34,591 | 31,875| —7.9 | 794,680 | 734,415 | rs 
Leather and its products.___._____- 259 | 86,519 78,773 | —14.7 | 1, 076; 621 | 1,608,244 18.9 May 
Ee , a ey ere ee | 114) 25, 852 21,385) —17.3 | 659,550 537,092 | —I> << 
lg cine apenas 145 60, 667 52, 388.| —13.6 | 1,316, 471 | 1, 066, 152 / 
| | | | 
Paper and printing.................. 615 112,809 | 118,642 | +0.7 8,422,761 | 3,525,120 | 0 
Paper and pulp... ................. 130 41,558 | 40,207; —3.3)| 1,092,450 | 1, 043, 025 | 
RGD BOs. a pels 6 een sn - 130 | 13, 271 12,316 | —3,4 272,204 | 262, 589 | 
Printing, book EE sedis agligss << 184} 22,692 23, 567 | +3.9 754,402 | 802, 509 
Printing, newspapers__........___- 171 | 35,238 | 37,052 | +5.0) 1,303,606 | 1,416,997 | 7 
Chemicals and allied products___| 167 47,970 | 40,025 | —16.6 | 1,360,788 1,219,015 | S 
GRINIOIED.. dcgcn cas eised§ ate du de bay 62 13,544) 11,400 | —15.8 352, 868 | 305,734 | —15.4 
ed seein wage 74 5, 016 4,043 | —19.4 106, 931 | 86,899 | - 
Petroleum refining... __......._. 31 29, 410 24,582 | —16.4 | 809,884 | 820, 382 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products...| 446 | 73,786 71,028 | —8.7 | 1,988,427 1,957,458 |) 41.2 
EELS OE GE Pe 61 16, 072 16,666 | +3.7 453, 411 | 496, 037 +9. 4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_______- | 2A 22, 402 22, 361 -—0.2 584,490 | 602, 757 } 
PORE. 20000-cne- cece sere e- secs 42 522) 9763) +2.5 | 244,428 | 269,040) +10.! 
ES a 79 25, 740 22, 233 | —13.6 651,105 | 589, 624 —9, 4 
Metal a eee, other than tron 
Bev ecinthlae oe Ritesin: 2.8 t $1 10,964 9,251 | —15.6 250,688 | 206,125 | —I7.8 
aempen and enameled ware_..... 31 10, 964 9,251 | —15.6 250,638 | 206,125 | —17.5 
Tobacco products eabdwieéotvodbe obow® 192 33,085 31,480 —4.7 590,689 578,330 - 4 i 
Chewing and smoking tobaeco 
(fc ett leet aagiaah I Rapa > 29 3, 570 3, 288 —7.9 53, 044 52, 284 —1.4 
Cigars and cigarettes.._............ 163 20, 465 23,192 | —43 537,645 | 526,046 2 
Vehicles for land transportation. 595 | 405,361 | 332,066 —18.1 |12,649,984 9,774,491 | —22.7 
Automobiles..-......-..-...--.-... 155 | 252,345 | 211,001 | —16.5 | 8, 166,703 | 6,234,028 | —23.7 
Carriages and wagons_...__.._____- 36 2, 931 2,078 | —20.1} 68,365 47,279) —3 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
Sans nde kkrcubense 163 15,034 14, 323 —4,7 436,488 | 418, 569 4 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
po ES ee Sen 231 | 134,541 104, 664 | —22.2 | 3,978,388 | 3, 074, 555 | —22.7 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN JUNE, 1923, AND JUNE, 1924—Concluded 

















— = j = | 
Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
TT TS __| Per 
Industry | lish- cent of | | cent of 
ments June, | June, change| Jutne, June, | change 
1923 | 1924 | 1923 1924 | 
| } 
| i tes Neat ean 
Wiscellaneous industries __. 7 299 | 199,585 | 173,481 | —13.1 /$5,780,706 '$4,984,944/ —14.6 
Agricultural implements pubdate 67 21,504 | 14,771) —3L..6 563, 684 100, 092 —27.4 
Electrieal machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies__- . 106 90, 095 83,391 | —7.4 | 2, 582,933 | 2, 404,470 | —6.9 
Pianos and organs___.......---. 26 7, 257 | 6,350 | —125 203, 977 | 179, 484 | —12.0 
Rubber boots and shoes_-_-_-__---- 6 16, 314 | 12, 649 | —22. 5 433, 744 309, 805 —28. 6 
Automohile tifes_...............-.-| 65 43,989 } 39,191 | —10.9 | 1, 382, 529 | 1, 153, 856 —16.5 
Shipbuilding, steel__........_.-. 29 | 20, 336 | 17,129 | —15.8 | 613, 839 478, 137 22. 1 
ntetisthal PERI rae: Veer 
snes oo eb cherd~ tones 5,982 [?-148, 846 1,872,328 | —12.9 [57,515,985 |47,886,504 | —16.8 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
New England_-.. : wea € rw 6384 285, 887 239, 243 | —16.1 $7,014,113 |$5, 303, 800 —24.4 
Middle Atlantic i 1,694 | 681,212] 592,459 | —13. 0 |19, 030, 768 |15, 894, 047 16. 5 
East North Central__.__.-.-. so~-.-}' 1,668 721, 698 | 622, 900 i= 13.7 \21, 345, 014 |17, 502, 906 —i8.0 
West North Central_-._._- ---| 532} 104,579] 94,948 | —9. 2 | 2,529, 233 | 2,355, 817 6.9 
Oe | 662 | 165,402 | 148,259 | ~—10.4 | 3,049, 584 | 2,591,890 | —15.0 
East South Central__.........._- j 214 57, 377 | 51, 753 | 9.8 | 1, 104, 585 951, 269 13.9 
West South Central — | 169 42,157 | 38,615) -—8.4] 950,442 855,139 | —10.0 
Mountain. _.- Dic wiedieweda siete | 88} 16,990} 16,317} —4.0| 470,114 464, 899 —1.1 
TS ee 331 73,543 | 67,134} —8.7 | 2,022, 132 | 1,916, 737 —5.2 
ESS SE eene eee Be 5,952 2,148,845 (1,872,828 | —12.9 57,515,985 |47,886,504 —16.8 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
_— —_ <r peers a — en 
ff eee et ae 1,879,827 capa 1 $252,738,664 
May 15, 1924__.._- plating eae Ge: 1,776,216 | —5.5| 1 232,953,920 —7.8 








! Amount of pay roll for one month, 
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Per Capita Earnings 


PE capita earnings increased in June, 1924, as compared with 
May, in 22 of the 52 industries here considered. The larces; ; 
increases were: Over 7 per cent in the fertilizer and chewing tobace 
industries, over 5 per cent in the men’s clothing and cement indys- ust 
tries, and over 3 per cent in the sugar, ice cream, and cigar industries. full 
The greatest decreases in per capita earnings were: 12.2 per cen 7 
in seinbulliion, 10.5 per cent in the iron and steel industry, 9.7 per an 
cent in the carpet industry, 7.7 per cent in the automobile industry. o- 
and 5.4 per cent in the cotton goods industry. Ma 
Comparing per capita earnings in June, 1924, and in June, 1923 me 
increases and decreases in 1924 are evenly divided among the 5 sea 
industries. Petroleum refining and sugar refining both show increases ~— 
of 9 per cent. The cotton goods industry shows a decrease of 20) per 
cent, carpets of over 19 per cent, iron and steel of 10.5 per cent, 
woolen goods of 10.3 per cent, and the men’s clothing industry 4 - 


decrease of over 9 per cent. Pe 
cha 


In | 






































COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS: JUNE, 1924, WITH MAY, 1924, AND JUNE, 19m the 
£4 pte ett defer As Le ORB 9 Ch BO co NE DR ion | 
Per cent of | Per cent of 0 
change June, | change, June, full 
1924, gaa 1924, compared mn ¢ 
Industry _ Industry | — of ‘ 
May, June, | May, | June, 
1924 1923 | 1924 | 1923 FUI 
I ee ee Tas +7.7 a amnnenend —0.5 | 2.0 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Clothing, women’s______._______- | —0.6 2. ( 
fee yi Se +7.4 et eee) ORME. . one cccuccncacerensac-- | —0.8 0.3 
Clothing, men’s._....._.......... +5.9| -—9.3]| Machine tools......__._-.______ | —12 5 
ree a en +5. 4 +5.5 || Printing, book and job_._______-- | —1.2 » 4 
Sugar refining, cane__._._....____- +3.8 che By | 2 | See ese |} 1.4] 0.1 
en i +3.2 cite tsntae ocenseagceenacienn | —1.4] 
Cigars and cigarettes____________- +3. 1 +2.2 || Paper and pulp.__.....______- _.| —2.0 
Structural ironwork __.__.-______- +2.3 +2.4 || Foundry and machine shop prod- | 
Car building and repairing, steam-  * * i DRE | —24 
ell FE le OI spel +1.7 —0.6 || Steam fittings, and steam and | 
Tameeer, Minwork.......<....<.- +1.3 +4.7 || hot-water heating apparatus._...| —2.4 | 0 
Lumber, sawmills. _.........-.--- +1.3 +0.4 || Woolen and worsted goods_-__-___- —2.4 | 0.3 = 
Petroleum refining................| +1.2 +9. 1 || Agricultural implements____--.._- ; —3.1] 6 
ll ST I | +10 —1.5 || Hosiery and knit goods_____._....| —3.3 | 14 Food 
Flour-..-. - “A Se een | +0.9 +3.9 || Dyeing and finishing textiles_....| -—3.4|} —-—7.0 Sla 
Rubber boots and shoes________-_- | +0.8 —7.9 || Millinery and lace goods_._._____- —3.4) +12 Col 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| +0.8 NR ee SSR a a | —3.4 1 lee 
Car building and repairing, elec- Shirts and collars._...........- _.| —8.7 3.9 Flo 
SESE ce ers Sac +0.7 +0.7 || Carriages and wagons.___.________. | —4,4 2.4 Bal 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Automobile tires_........._._.___- | —4.6 6.3 Sug 
eee +0. 6 +0.6 || Hardware-___- 2 dt Se at a8 3.2 
PD SE CES +0. 6 +4.8 || Pottery...............-.- -...-| —48 +7. 4 Text 
Printing, newspaper_._..........- +0. 6 +3. 5 || Stamped and enameled ware___-_. —4.8 —2.5 Cot 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_______- +0. 5 +3.3 || Cotton goods.....................| —5.4 | — 20.0 Ho: 
 <, “"Eaeeeer 2 —6. 2 || Automobiles............._____- .--| —7.7}] 8&5 Sill 
Comfectionery =. ............2..-.- y Pe Pesksceteracksoccetec-sse---) 7) —191 Wo 
i ME en —0.3 +3.0 || Iron and steel_......_...._.-- _...-| —10.5 Ee 10. 5 Cal 
. owes 2 SE | —0.4 +0€.6 || Shipbuilding, steel_...........__-- —12.2 | —7.5 rs 
| | \ it 0 
——————— Shi 
1 Increase less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 No change. ‘ae 
il 
i lron 
Iro! 
| Stri 
For 
i ur 
i Hal 
' Ma 
i Ste; 
} Ww 
Sto 
| [420] 
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Time and Capacity Operation 


HERE was a continued reduction in plant operation in June as 
shown by reports in percentage terms from 5,826 establishments. 
Establishments operating were making an average of 88 per cent of 
full time, as compared with 90 per cent in May, 92 per cent in April, 
and 94 per cent in March. The same establishments were operating 
an average of 76 per cent of full capacity, as compared with 77 per 
cent in May, 80 per cent in April, and an average of 82 per cent in 
March. Four per cent of the 5,826 establishments were idle, 56 per 
eent were pperntne on a full-time schedule, and 40 per cent on a 
part-time schedule, while 34 per cent had a full normal number of 
employees, and 62 per cent were operating with a reduced force. 

The food, leather, and tobacco groups of industries gained both 
in percentage of full-time operation and in percentage of full-capacity 
operation. The stone, clay, and glass group showed no change in 
percentage of full-time ne yin re and stamped ware showed no 
change in percentage of full-capacity operation. In all other groups 
there was a decrease in both items. 

The textile group shows a loss of 8 per cent in average percentage 
of full-time operation, and of 4 per cent in average percentage of 
full-eapacity operation; the chemical group shows a loss of 4 per cent 
in each of the two items; and the iron and steel group shows a loss 
of 3 per cent in both items. 


FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC- 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE, 1924 


. 
: | Percent of | Average || Percent of | Average 
Establishments | establish- | ner cent establish- | per cent 
reporting ments | of full |} ments of full 
operating— | time || operating— capacity 


operated ||_ operated 


























Industry | in estab-|| | in estab- 
lish- || Full | Part lish- 
| Total | Per cent) Full Part ments || Capac- capac-| ments 
| number idle time | time | operat- | ity ity | operat- 
| | ing \| ing 
Food and kindred products______- 639 | 2, 58 45 R5 30 68 72 
Slaughtering and meat packing_. i ae ae 57 | 43 | 95 || 33 67 &1 
ST 30.5 nainelnanin aw acacia | ae 45 55 87 11 89 63 
aia Atala >» a 80 | 20 06 36 64 80 
J. (rare 234 | 4 27 68 69 || 29 67 67 
ia RAE alti 183 | 2 87 1 os || 44 55 &3 
Sugar refining, cane............-- 8 | 13 75 13 89 | 75 13 G4 
| | 
Textiles and their products _____. 1109 | 6 4335 RO | 28 | 66 73 
eae eee | 257 | 7 38 | 55 7: 38 | 55 76 
Hosiery and knit goods _________- 159 | 3 38 | 59 81 | 25 | 72 | 71 
ff as Epteh tbat TY 127 | 2 49 50 91 21 | 77 72 
Woolen and worsted goods_____-- 153 | 5 53 42 83 37 | «59 78 
lll TT A abel eas 19 | 16 42 42 82 | 11; 74] 58 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ___- 83 1 || 14 R4 63 | 17} 82] 58 
Ciptmeeee, Weer... 164 8 0 42 81 | 26 66 75 
Shirts and collars.............-.- 42 | 10 38 32 86 21 69 | 77 
Clothing, women’s_._.........__- 54 | 17 |i 50 33 | 85 |! 24 59 68 
Millinery and lace goods........- 51 | 2 55 43 82 24 75 67 
Iron and steel and their products. 1,064 | 8 54 44 SR 19 78 | 67 
gelatin a a 122 | 14 | 5 | 77 11 75 58 
Structural ironwork..._.........- 103 | 1 7 26 96 24 75 | 74 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
| AE iia ee oe 24 es 497 1 51 48 87 17 82 66 
I Bi cee SEED i — o 52 48 | 90 25 75 | 77 
lillies Calg Eatalag 134 J 66 32 92 | it 88 | 52 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 
water heating apparatus --___-_- 101 1 62| 37] 93 | 39 60 82 
CO is | 63 3 35 62 | 84 | 25 71 | 78 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MAN 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE, 1924—Concluded 




















| | | 
| Per cent of verage || Per cent of 
| Establishments |} establish- at cae establish- 
reporting | ments of full ments 
| operating— | time operating— 
¢ : a | OPerated|! - 
Industry i | imestab-|/ 
lish- Full Part 
| Total | Percent} Full | Part | ments || capac- capac- 
| number idle time | time | operat- ity ity 
ing 
ee — — 

Lumber and its products__......_- 784 4 61, 36 9) 4 49 
Lumber, sawmills__....-........ 349 | 6 67 | 26 94 || 63 5] 
Lumber, millwork __........._. 171 2 73 | 20 96 || 49 49 
yp SS ae 2 264 1 $1 58 87 | 24 ; 

Leather and its products______.. 179 | 3 |) 59 | 37 tal 20 72 
oN err aa mS it a eee 75 7 77 | 16 6 16 77 
Boots and shoes. -_-.............-..- 104 1 46 | 53 82 23 76 

Paper and printing______.. 450 | i | 71; @& 94 53 45 87 
Paper and pulp_.......--.....i.. 17 5 |) 58 37 91 56 38 
Og eee eae «tS } il | 59 RS 25 7 
Printing, book and job_____- L i Sens | 7s | 22 06 39 6! 
Printing, newspapers.__....__-- __ » ae 97 | 3 100 |, 9) gy 

Chemicals and allied products___| 126 | 17 |) 56 26 36 32 51 ) 
la Rais Ena eerearie aa 38 | 16 |} 66 18 92 21 63 ) 
Fertilizers... .- PERO: 53 | 30 | 25 45 69 s 62 ; 
Petroleum refining... .-.. REST Bis ao v4 6 100 RO 20) 

Stone, clay, and glass products__| 504 7 || 66 27 93 $7 16 NS 
2 Ee, pea See 61 2 82 16 OR 70 2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta______- 291 | 4 70 26 92 18 {8 
0 SSS Oe ae oe 40 | 3 55 43 93 43 
TE ae. 112 | ) 52 29 ”) 0 

Metal products other than iron | 

i aminlanetacemlmaags ma 26|........!| 50| 50 84 12) 88 ’ 
Stamped and enameled ware_.__| 4g ge EL 50 50 84 12 :8 
' 

Tobacco products_____..______. 3 | 126 | ll 62 27 93 27 62 

Chewing and smoking tobacco anc | 1 
ER see Ry RB S| RE 23 13 |} 43 $3 93 22 6 
Cigars and cigarettes_......_.__. 103 11 | 66 23 93 28 61 

Vehicles for land transportation | 589 1 | 65 84 91 41 58 7s 
EE a docks ie ee $4 66 7 9 } { 
Carriages and wagons_____~- 27 7 | 67 26 g2 37 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

ans ae Ta ! _ Lee 86 14 | 97 76 24 
Car building and repairing, steam- i 
SS SR seapd 285 | 1 | 69 30 | 95 39 60 
| 

Miscellaneous-industries_______ ail 230 6 | 57 37 90 22 72 f 
Agricultural implements_- __- d 62 il | 56 33 | 92 15 74 
Electrical machinery,.apparaius, | 

and supplies. ............- cock a 51 19 | 88 | 24 76 
Pianos and orgams___.........._- 17 6 | 5D 35 | 83 | i) 
Rubber boots and shoes..- _- eae |. cusraa 33 67 | 85 |) 33 67 
Automobile tires.._.............- 60 7 57 37 | 92 22 72 
Shipbuilding, steel__.........__.- 15 7 | 93 | 100 jh. 2... 03 { 
_™ gee "as eee 5,826 4) 36) 40 | ss | sh 62 


Wage Changes 


WAGE RATE increases were reported by 23 establishments in 
13 industries during the month ending June 15, and wage-rate 
decreases were reported by 102 establishments in 25 industries. 

The increases, averaging 8 per cent, affected less than 1,(00 
employees, or 15 per cent of the total employees in the establishments 
concerned, while the decreases, which averaged 10 per cent, affected 
25,000 employees, or 86 per cent of the total employees in the estab- 
lishments concerned. 
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The increases indicate no general trend in any group of industries, 
yt more than one-half of the decreases were in the lumber group of 
industries and about one-quarter were in the textile group of indus- 


ms 
tries. 


——e 












































WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1924 
, : Amount of increase | 
Establishments| or decrease in | Employee tected 
wage rates 
. ons . 
| Per cent 
Num- | 
Industry : ber re- | ~ " 
ber re- lcreaseor Range |} Average 2 oy lishments In all 
porting decrease | ox fae wee establish- 
: . | increase or 
No wage | decrease ments 
rates in wage reporting 
rates 
Inerease 
| 
Per cent | Per cent 
Sughtering and meat packing___ RI 1 | 6 | 6.0 180 12 ( 
ee wi = 80 2 | 16-20 | 17.8 1} 12 | i 
. ‘ ; stent dhitpdb-duasgeie 295 7) 5125] 9. 5 181 14 
Hosiery and knit goods__- } 259 1 | 12, 5 12. 5 133 90 | (4) 
Structural ironwork im 148 l 20 20. 0 | 35 16 | (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop products. 675 l 6 6. 0 | 10 10 (1) 
Hardware ee , A. 56 l 7 7.0 | 24 10 1) 
st Vie alate ee 87 1 5 5. 0 66 32 | t) 
lamber, millwork. _- A 264 2 2-10 6. 0 | 24 60 (1) 
Printing, newspapers. 184 2 6-10 6.9 | 90 13 C) 
Automobiles... _--- PEER 216 1 3 3.0 | 100 4 (1) 
Ca building and repairing, electrie, 
i Ee epee s Vee 4. 180 2 1. 6-5 3.2 | 49 65 | (1) 
Automobile tires. ...........-.. perpen +’ 72 1 10 10. 0 | 85 46 1) 
Decrease 
SS 
RE CE ee eee eee | 301 | 1 15 15.0 100 74 1 
ee SE eae es 295 1 15 15. 0 8 27 <) 
Oetton goe@s_.........__.- , 335 6 10 10. 0 2, 125 99 l 
Hosiery and knit goods__.__._________ } 259 7 5-20 | 11.4 2, 373 75 
i iene eae — 106 3 10 | 10. 0 87 27 (4) 
Woolen and worsted............._.- 173 1 5 | 5. 0 | 200 83 (*) 
a SRE Ret. 31 4 10 | 10.0) 867 93 { 
ie | 264 3 4-12. 5 | 11.4]; 1,482 00 25 
Millinery and lace goods__....__._.-_-. 88 l 16. 7 16.7 | 22 23 (4) 
Se ea Peete eae 1 10 10. 0 572 100 (1) 
pructurabironwork. __._.._-_- = | 148 1 7.5 7.5 | 100 93 1 
Foundry and machine-shop products_| 675 3 10-15 13. 4 | 770 89 (*) 
Hardware... __- ™ i per eer 56 | 1 16 16. 0 | 80 11 (1) 
Seamfittings and stearn and hot-water | 
heating apparatus. ._.-.-.......--.. 133 1 10 10.0 528 91 1 
Bier, eeeeacs.............---. 445 | 45 5-20 8.8 | 13, 234 90 | ii 
dumber, millwork... ncvusseveve | 264 4 10 WO; 427 99 | 1 
nk 355 5 8-15 10. 0 | 344 83 | 1 
<a Bahia, 124 3 10-12 10. 8 | 312 81 1 
Se 196 4 8-20 12. 6 44 G4 l 
Paper and pulp................-. wate | 17 1 v % 0 196 58 (‘) 
2 a eS Sa aGghowt ve 152 1 10 10, 0 39 17 @) 
Ee 08 1 12 12.0 | 23 74 | (1) 
tick, tile, and terra cotta_....._.____. 344 l 10 10. 0 100 94 | (1) 
—————— | 296 2 10 10. 0 | 315 100} = (1) 
Pianos and i ke 2 ee 33 1 10 10. 0 | 59 95 1 




















' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries 


[ NDEX numbers for June, 1924, for each of the 52 ind ustries 
studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, appear in the folloy ing 

table in comparison with May, 1924, and with , agl 1923, tov 

with a general index for the combined 1” groups of industries, 





ther 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1924, \y 
PARED WITH MAY, 1924, AND JUNE, 1923 ; 


[Monthly average, 1923=100] 


























| 1923 1924 1923 | 
Industry | —_ one «- Industry —_—_—__—— - . 
| June May | June | June M 
eee ET ee | | oa a i | 
General index ._._____._- 102 91 | 88 8 | Paper and printing_-___- 100 100 99 
Pp fe ee Paper and pulp_____-_-- 104 r , 
Food and Kindred prod- | a. . er 98 | 
cada pia 99 92 O4 Printing, book and job 99 
ae and meat Printing, newspaper 99 | 
I is sank tidinigin mor ay 90 91 
Confectionery . ...-----| 89 77 80 a hemicals and allied 
PE oo Gin canes aoa 116 104 106 Sreanee!........-.. 99 | 9: 
eS rs ee | 93 89 90 || Chemicals ..........-- 101 
VEER DOA, 101 100 103 Fertilizers. ____ ny 77 | 
Sugar refining, cane -_- -| 111 109 110 Petroleum refining. eh 106 | 
Stone, clay, and glass 
Textiles and their prod- y 4 5 ot} in 
rp A. REE PEE 101 87 R4 : products ..........-. 105 | I ay 
Cotton goods _._..__- 104 83 81 ae des 1 wy) i 02 
Hosiery and knit goods. 102 95 90 cotta ~. SS. ee 108 | ; 
Silk goods___........--. 101 93 91 a, erro nrare : - 
Woolen and worsted pases wr ere re: | 10 3 
OD A Uh. .ncecootti. 102 88 > fee ace tnenmmenanante ~ | wt . 
Oereeeta-- = 5455... 100 91 83 
Dyeing and finishing ~~ Lain pana or 103 | ‘ ‘4 
SX, eee & 101 85 82 St: wn ph P s ol any a “4 8 
Clothing, men’s._....-- 101 84 91 — ann Sees ‘dg | 
Shirts and collars - ....- 100 88 83 vealed <=" eaten oi . al 
Clothing, women’s__--- 93 &9 77 am } 
Millinere : ; . Tobacco products. _____- 100 2 9? 
Millinery and lace goods 97 88 82 Chewing and smoking 
\ tobacco and snuff --- 102 94 
Iron one ates and their ” res | Cigars and cigarettes __- 100 
products ..........-. 85 
Iron and steel __......-< 104 96 90 || Vehicles for land trans- 
Structural ironwork... 100 92 92 portation _.......... 103 90) Nj 
Foundry and machine- Automobiles ---..___--- 104 97 ‘ 
shop products_......- 104 83 80 Carriages and wagons -. 109 s 
Hardware. ............ 101 95 92 | Car building and re- 
ecg eee 109 88 85 | pairing, electric-rail- 
steam tings an — aa ee 4 89 48 
steam and hot-water Car building and re- 
heating apparatus____ 103 99 97 | pairing, steam-rail- 
DU re ncnnnchaeey 103 89 87 | | le aR 102 86 





























OD aningcodbvlebese 104 88 sf) 
RR) oe 102 97 95 | : ay 
Lumber, sawmills. ____ 103| 97 1. loka wlll ae 
Lumber, millwork .___- 103 103 101 Electri — eee , ' 
katie oe — and sup- 
eee Tees 99 Of l 
Leather and its prod- Pianos and organs - ...- 99 89 85 
Se Se! 97 88 83 Rubber boots and shoes 108 75 il 
fo se eee Se 99 86 83 Automobile tires ______- 109 95 2 
Boots and shoes.......- 97 88 83 Shipbuilding, steel ____- 105 82 §2 
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The following table shows the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to June, 1924, based on 
fieures published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 
1914, TO JUNE, 1924 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 


























! | 
Month | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
| | | | | | 
January --.-------- ee eee Ls bended 92; 105; 117] 115] 110! 116| 77 87 98 95 
February.--------- ReGBkanageeea ae 93; 108} 117] 115] 104] 115] 83 88 | 100 97 
Pen is VS) SRST To tee j------| 94] 110] 117] 116) 104] 117] 84 84) 102 06 
ie. .ccedmins=+rovewneene ee 94/ 109; 115] 115] 104] 117| 84 83} 102) 95 
0 OLR LBs Ea? he BRR nse! i.....| 95] 110] 115] 114] 107] 117] 85 85 | 102 91 
[EES FE ol 99 96; 110} 115] 113] 109] 118) 85] 87] 102| 88 
pe Drs et te al 96 95} 111} 114] 115] 111] 110 85 | 87] 100 
ee a sd Realities 93 96 | 110} 113] 115] 110] 110 86 88 | 100 a 
September ae EE GON a. 95 99; lil| 11! 114 112 107 87 v1 | 
ES ee 95] 101} 113; 113] 112} 107/ 103| 89 93} 99)|...... 
November... -- Diibaeteis ere » 94] 104) 115; 116] 113] 110} 97 89 94  ) ee 
Neder SS CRETE RUT 93 | 106 | 115] 117} 114 | 113 | 91 | 90 | 97 | 97 | eile 
| 








| 
| 
| 


Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, May, 1923, and 
April and May, 1924 


HE following table shows the number of employees and the 
earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
May, 1924, in comparison with employment and earnings in 

April, 1924, and May, 1923. 
The figures are for Class 1 roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues Of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
MAY, 1924, WITH THOSE OF APRIL, 1924, AND MAY, 1923 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the iterns under the respective groups] 









































Professional, clerical and general Maintenance of way and structures 
Month and year Laborers — | 
Clerks Sesercrem Total for (extra gang | ms. 5.9 | Total for 
and typists group oo | tion laborers | group 
rain) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
Oo 171, 750 25, 045 284, 889 61, 079 225, 488 418, 804 
April, 1924........ 169, 598 25, 278 283, 738 56, 009 209, 740 394, 349 
May, 1024......... 168, 748 25, 188 283, 012 65, 297 220, 922 417, 826 
Total earnings 
May, 1023......... $21, 680,083 | $2,957,778 | $37,801,139 | $5,215,671 | $17,185,166 | $39, 401, 511 
April, 1924. ....._. 21, 525, 271 3, 065, 512 38, 013, 889 4, 170, 498 15, 263, 130 35, 804, 761 
MAy, Wiciecenss 21, 695, 226 3, 064, 557 38, 204, 444 5, 003, 331 16, 312, 972 38, 084, 535 
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COMP ARISON 


é , 


Month and year 


May, 1923.......- 
April, . oe 


May, 1924:......- 


May, 1923_......_.| 
April, 
May, 1924......-- 


TR 


April, 1906. .....-- 
i AS Se 


May. 1638......-.- 
April, 1924_....-- 
May, 1924.....-..- 


May; 1923_........ 
April, 1924_...-__-| 


May, 1024......--- 
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OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS. OF RAILROAD EMPLOYE] 
1924, WITH THOSE OF APRIL, 1924, AND MAY, 1923—Concluded 


Maintenance of equipment and stores 





| | Laborers Common 
(shops, pee OM laborers 
Skilled : £ (shops, engi ne 1 
_ houses, power 
trade helpers lants, and houses, power 
; id | plants, and 


} 

} 

| stores) 2 

| stores 


Carmen Mae inists 











Number of employees at middle of month 
| cs | aes Ee { Mecryssiel 
138, 623 | 69, 024 | 135, 894 50, 048 | 63, 190 
119,015 64, O79 118, 480 +7, 0069 60, 271 
115,.911 62, 561 115, 596 45, 596 58, 952 
| 


Total earnings 


| 
| 
} 
| 3 
| 


$20, 406,810 | $11,582,709 | $05, 279, 867 $4, 962, 818 $5, 361, 617 $7s 
16, 873, 745 9, 869, 161 12, 644, 361 | 4,414 724 4, 891, 775 
16, 640, 905 9, 587, 781 12,365,168 | 4,378, 012 4, 834, 214 





Transportation other than train and yard 


— Transporta- 
tion (yar 


Truckers 
Crossing | | ters, swit 


(stations, 


| Telegraphers, aol chy 
Senet ..| telephoners, | and bridge Total for | tenders and 
ik r Mis | 8, | . 
qe agers! “and tower- | ~ bn ow flagmen and group hostlers 
| 
men forms) > gatemen 
| 


} 


Number of employees at middle of month 



































31, 647 27, 407 42, 732 | 22, 886 | 216, 431 

$1, 306 26, 860 39, 444 | 20° 890 268, 790 

31, 399 26, 688 | 38, 688 | 23, 028 | 208, 813 

Total earnings 
$4, 747, 254 $3, 999, 444 $4, 044, 375 $1, 702, 322 $25, 941, 174 34, f 
4, 726, 676 3, 850, 936 3, 641, 637 | 1, 708, 959 24, 858, 528 { 
4, 827, 363 3, 951, 482 3, 605, 816 1, 731, 917 25, 296, 520 | 
Transportation, train and engine 

. tad 
} 
Road Road brake- | Yard brake- | Road en- Road fire- Tot 
| conductors men and men and gineers and men and a: 
, flagmen yard helpers | motormen helpers S 
| Sere See: See eer ee eu . os 
Number of employees at middte of month 
38, 301 79, 729 55, 414 46, 973 48, 843 542, 040 

35, 817 74, 029 51, 596 43,477 45, 575 318 
35, 766 73, 641 | 49, 991 43, 069 45, 226 ol 
Total earnings 
fee | ao : ae 
| $8,896,143) $13, 471, 766 $9, 227, 681 | $12, 158, 669: $3,068,039 | $66, 010, 972 
} 7, 924,135 | 11, 794, 021 8, 197, 329 10, 412, 948 7, 719, 674 58, 04 
8, 232, 083 12, 217, 681 8, 219, 175 10, 731, 26% 7, 960, 015 59, 323, 8 
| 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, May 31 to June 21, 1924 


numbers of the Monruty Lasor. Review, the accompanying 

table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 
felds the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certam classified hours per week from May 31 to June 21, 
(924. The number of mines reporting varied each week, and the 
fgures are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines 
but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity of 
work in the bituminous mines. of the country. The mines included 
in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total 
output of bituminous coal. The figures are based on data furnished 
‘he Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological 


Survey. 


(2° numbers of a series of tables which have appeared in previous 


WORKING TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 
WEEKS, MAY 31 TO JUNE 21, 1924 
The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statisties from data furnished by the U.S. Geological Survey] 






































Mines— 
| Num- Closed Working W orking | Working | Working | Working | W orking | bab ea 
Week | ber of rhe oe ities B 8 and 16 and 24 and 32and | 40and | = 
Reoes entire less than 3 ee ine inal wows t= of 48 
end- | mines weals $ hours less than | less than | less than | less than | less than | meare OF 
ing— lreport- ; 16 hours | 24 hours | 32 hours | 40 hours | 48 hours co , 
mpl) oe i jez a aoeatre 
P P Per Per | Per | Per | P | P 
— er + er r I wy + r e os er lo er 
“NO. | cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent 
coy eGs} he Se Bree) Se Tae Re UES eee 
1924 | 
May 31_| 2,329 | 1, 087 1/46. 7 44 | 1.9} 170] 7.3 | 273 {11.7 | 332 14.3 209 | 9.0 | 149 | 6.4! 65 2.8 
June 7_.) 2,420 | 1, 145 (47.3 31 1.3 | 161 | 6.7 | 252 {10.4 | 248 /10. 2 | 250 |10.3 173 7.1 | 160; 6.6 
June 14-| 2,418 | 1, 176 |48. 6 28 | 1.2} 161 | 6& 7 | 259 |10.7 | 248 |10.3 | 233 | 9.6) 173 | 7.2 | 140 5.8 
June 21_| 2,367 | 1, 101 |46. 5 40 | 1.7 | 157 | 6.6 | 238 {10.1 | 260 (11.0 | 239 /10. 1 175 | 7.4 | 157 6.6 









































Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Illinois 


HE following figures regarding the operation of the public 

employment offices of Llinois in May, 1923, and May, 1924, 

Pm are taken from the June, 1924, issue of The Labor Bulletin, 
thicago: 


COMPARISON OF SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR WORKERS AT THE ILLINOIS FREE 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MAY, 1923, AND MAY, 1924 


























| May, 1923 May, 1924 
Item 
| Male Female Total Male Female | Total 
Number of CD. s«ccctasesanensa 21, 444 6, 848 28, 292 14, 124 7, 028 21, 152 
A RE STR T Rae a Oe aS | 23,128 8,061 | 31, 189 8, 278 5, 495 13, 773 
Rape ee | 16, 848 5,745 | 22, 593 7,265 4, 696 11, 961 





The number of persons registered per 100 jobs was 90.7 in May, 
1923; in May, 1924, the ratio had risen to 153.6. 
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Iowa ! 


There was a larger surplus of labor in lowa in approximate|, 
occupations in May, 1924, compared with the preceding mont}, 
according to the records of the State employment service. In fary 
labor there were 55 jobs offered per 100 applicants, while in App; 
the ratio was 66.4 jobs per 100 applicants. Although there is usually 
a high demand for common labor in May, the ratio of jobs to app); 


all 
} 


cants for this kind of labor in that month of the present year ns 
26.2 per 100. For all classes of labor for May, 1924, there wer 
43.4 jobs for men per 100 applicants and 74.5 jobs for women fo; 


every 100 applicants. The report of the State placement seryj 
for May, 1924, was as follows: 


ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MAY, 1924 














Registra- 











Sex | < theme ter | Jobs Number 
jobs offered | referred 
Te feeds ef 
Bem... LO RR aS OR 5, 065 | 2, 200 | 2, O88 
. ee —- ee SEES 1, 410 | 1, 050 979 
ERE SN Sy Sd ee a ea Lee ee ee 6, 475 | 3, 250 3, OF 
Massachusetts 


The activities of the four public employment offices of Massac! 
setts for the first five months of 1924 are reported as follows by the 
State department of labor and industries: 














ACTIVITIES OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, FIRST 5 M 
OF 1924 AND CALENDAR YEAR 1923 
= = ———— A on on = > —-= = ae ‘ ri 
r J wIcA- 
Date | Working tions for | _ Help Referrea | Fei 
days positions | wanted | I 
1924: 
ROOD es 26 33,6908 | . 2,555 | 3, 497 
NET... win nce cedemine MCLeee ee ae 24 29, 512 2, 538 3, 311 
RETR oF NBEF ic. Mote «to 26 33, 050 2, 991 3, 845 
RI oe” UR Ee | 25 31, 683 3, 840 4,772 WI 
UII oe _ | 8en | 8, 768 4,555 | 2, 24¢ 
ENED Esmee Thor ee | 303, 356,904/ 50,413| 60,071 | 40,01 


Minnesota ? 


The Minnesota free employment offices report a pronounce: re- 
duction in the number of males placed in May, 1924, as compared 
with the same month in the preceding year. The decrease at the 
Duluth office was the most decided, only 891 being placed in May, 
1924, as compared to 1,947 in May, 1923, notwithstanding the re- 

ort for this year included five weeks, and for last year four weeks. 

he total number of male placements in the St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Duluth offices for May, 1924 (five weeks), was 3,688, and for 
May, 1923 (four weeks), 5,427. The number of males place: in 
clerical positions through the St. Paul and Minneapolis offices was 
68 in May, 1924, 50 per cent over the May, 1923, record. The nun- 
ber placed by the women’s division for the three offices in May, 1°24, 
was 2,736—603 above the May, 1923, placements of that division. 


1Towa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Iowa employment survey, May, 1924. 
3 Minnesota. Industrial Commission. Carbon copy of report for May, 1924. 
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Ohio 


In May, 1924, there were approximately three times as many 
applicants as there were availab e jobs to be had through the Ohio 
oublic employment agencies, as is shown by the following figures 
from the June, 1924, issue of Industrial Relations, the official organ 
of the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations: 


Record of Ohio public employment offices for May, 1924 





Registra- Place- 

tions ments 

Males- - - - --  Beeasebes 160 ised aaok saa nd ad 38, 628 11, 530 

REET SSSR PE th a eae 7, 891 

Total, May, 1924... .-- saedaconn> ee. Bee ee 

Beene Amie, Bees el ee 53,075 23, 400 
Pennsylvania * 


A brief record is given below of the activities of the Pennsylvania 
State employment offices in each of the first four months of 1924, and 
in April, 1921, 1922, and 1923: 


OPERATION OF PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN APRIL, 1924, 
AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED MONTHS 















































Persons applying for Persons asked for by | Persons receiving 
positions employers positions 
Month and year “ 
| 
Men |Women| Total | Men Women| Total Men |Women! Total 
April, 1921 (4 weeks)____._-- 44, 251 3,073 | 47,324 | 5,991 2,002 | 7,993) 65,413 1, 160 6, 57: 
April, 1922 (4 weeks)_......_- 24, 301 3, 804 | 28, 105 8, 171 1, 883 | 10,054 7, 556 1,418 8, 074 
ASE, Ceemienerccondonn 15, 164 | 3,112 | 18,276 | 23,787 | 3,333 | 27,120 | 11, 937 1, 799 13, 736 
1924: 
January (5 weeks) .......| 13, 541 2, 830 | 16, 371 7, 307 1,780 | 9,087) 6,794 1, 194 7, 988 
February (4 weeks)-_._._- 10, 039 2, 387 | 12, 426 5, 925 1, 449 7, 374 5, 458 995 6, 453 
March (4 weeks).......__| 10, 405 2, 524 | 12, 929 7, 658 1, 647 9, 305 6, 899 1, 134 8, 033 
April (5 weeks) .........- 12, 983 3, 449 | 16, 432 9, 392 2, 324 | 11, 716 8, 940 1, 621 10, 561 
Wisconsin * 


The following reports of the Wisconsin public employment offices 
for the first five months of 1923 and 1924 reflect recent unfavorable 
conditions in the labor market: 


ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 
1923 AND OF 1924 














| 


Number of persons | Nuanber of persons 


| Number of persons | 



































er : asked for by receiving posi- 
Month applying for work employers tions 
1923 1924 | 1928 1924 | 1923 | 1924 

ae ee re 9, 966 8,947! 9,720 8, 094 6, 837 5, 802 
a 10, 481 9, 874 11, 830 9, 268 7, 641 6, 947 
ee ss 14, 804 12, 308 17, 282 10, 746 11, 891 8, 405 
Ag. Sry Feo ob op ocepart 12, 891 11, 355 15, 542 10, 657 9, 674 7, 812 
> a iT pee 18, 317 15, 309 23, 074 13, 536 14, 871 10, 788 
eS oe a a 66, 459 57, 793 77, 448 52, 301 50, 914 39, 754 

Per cent Gecrease......................--- 13.0 32.5 21.9 








‘Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, June, 1924, 


‘ Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Wisconsin Labor Market, May, 1924. 
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Departments of Labor 
Illinois ° 


HE number of people employed in Illinois manufactures in May 
1924, was 2.5 per cent below the number employed in thi. 
previous month, according to reports from establishments including 





py! cent of the workers of that State. 


ewer persons were at work in the factories of Illinois in the a} 


mentioned 


door labor. 


peries “than at any time in the last 19 months.”’ 
ous mines had shut down and others were discontinuing operations. 
Moreover, the unusually cool spring had postponed the need for (11 


Num 


The following table shows the downward trend of the volum 
employment in the majority of industries from May, 1923. 


April, 1924, to May, 1924: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY 




















Number of 
| employees 


Per cent of e 








ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRII 
ILLINOIS FROM MAY, 1923, AND APRIL, 1924, TO MAY, 1924 


Industry | im May, | April, 1924,| Ma 
1924 to 
May, 1924 | Ma 
| 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products-__.........._...___--- 1, 773 -0.3 
Lime, cement, arid plaster _..........-..--..--.---.-- rer eae 377 +1.6 
NN ae Lape © ae een Lae ee 5, 117 +0. 6 
ne oe de Ee ne Ai ecnda cho wkcnccchonce née » 40 +3. 1 
an mens 
EE ee eee ee, es ey ee eee ee Coen e Ll, 980 | $1.5 


Metals, machinery, and conveyanees. 


Iron and steel___....-.. lactadeestbtinettwestencesusdbeorshss 37, 557 | —3.1 | 
ee eS ES Ss a ae 8, 708 | —1.8 | 
Tools and cutlery. -_-_.......-- ee Ene 6s ER Fs ea ee ae 1, 662 —6.3 | 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus_..................-. , 257 4.4 
Brass, Copper, fic, babhitt metal. _..........-.--..-..-....-- 2, 601 —0, 8 
Cars and locomotives____........_.-- eae 14, 497 +3. 4 | 
ES Se 4, 346 —15. 3 | 
Neen en nn nnn eee cats ad canine wach adoen adil digtl 17, 231 —4.0 
Electrical apparatus. ...............--.-.--i-sses memmnein lll «. detentiated 49, 408 -1.0 
SSE LE LLL A TL a 7, 069 —7.6 
OP PE OE Oey ve 2, 593 —3.3 
Watches, wateh cases, clocks, jewelry_.............-..--..2..-L- 7, 308 +0. 6 
Total____-_- PERSP Ue ates oa cums tates a Bede endian cknenws ou | 158, 237 —2.4 | 
W ood products: 
Sawmill and planing-mill products _.............-- csadiecalinde a acindehd 2, 503 +6. 1 | 
Pupisurd alia Gniniet Worm. .... ... =~... 6, 937 =2.8 | 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instrtments__......_....____- 2, 835 —15.9 
DE Onenntns ee PORN... ... <n ce ceececemnecaceanccse< 2, 871 —5. 9 | 
Household furnishings__._._..__- RE IO Mineheatstagdnaiicacnarnamdiiaionel 601 —2.9 | 
Dell cttitietnetls anitiwe aunttinn thainden sto ia edits is! hewn d 15, 747 —6. 5 | 
Furs and leather goods: | 
ES SER TT, he ee ea ee ne 1, 908 —2.5 
ee Gee eG. dbs. SA se 5 hc eh 69 0. 0 
EN EE DTT, I, 9, 489 —1.3 
DECOmemeeus eat Be0ds 5 sss os - . <b o -- 5 ee os ~~~ Je 1, 183 —10.9 
Se CGI, siti chix « chetnartnw thn « <> daa aiinn adhe led hed alerls wa devoan 12, 649 —2.4 | 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: 
ES Se IS Ae: =e AR Se One 2, 267 —3. 2 
rE errr aay 2, 350 —6.3 
Ne nnn aacecuncataammennonnwida 3, 575 —8. 8 
iscellaneous chemical products-_-_..................-------.-.. 3, 933 —6. 6 
eich scar a iene hs ce. 12, 125 —6. 6 | 
2 —= - 


5Tilinois. Department of Labor. 
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The Labor Bulletin, Chicago, June, 1924. 
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CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 












































PER ILLINOIS FROM MAY, 1923, AND APRIL, 1924, TO MAY, 1924—Concluded 
- a — ——— ——— —— _— ———— 7 A ee  — = 
Per cent of change 
Number of | vse dns 
ate | employees | 
Industry in May, April, 192 ‘| May, 1923, 
1924 to to 
May, 1924 | May, 1924 
bin ween a 
— | 
printing and paper goods: 
ee OE | aes 3, 751 | —(), 7 | +1.2 
Mi nn Gr @G0G6. ..... 5... ccccnnccocccuosbaseeumeds 921 | —5. 6 | —5.8 
CS . “ ; 9, 234 +0. 4 | +-5.9 
Newspapers and periodic: | Se eee | BRA 3, 641 0.8 | +10. 0 
T ota SS Sa a | oe 17, 547 —(). 4 +5. 0 
Textiles Co 
( ‘otton ae ee ey oe : ae ee eee 1,178 | —4, 1 | +23. 9 
Knit goods, cotton and woole n hosiery nal Dh dod : 2, 061 +. 3 —. 1 
Thre id and twine © OnSOeseecanesaneeoucososescosces die 722 | —1.5 —3. 3 
lot il LLL a pacvcsiboatitatho« 3, 961 1. 4 | —2.6 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: | 
Men’s clothing. __. hae 10, 148 +2. 4 | —31.7 
Men’ s shirts and furnishings 891 | =, 4 —3 3 
Overalls and work clothing. __-___- - 8s “ } —1.5 17. 1 
Men’s hats and caps ah a or NC L | —3. 2 —58. 6 
Women’s clothing - _- ae. BO —4,0 —Q 7 
Wome n’ *sunderwear and furnishings _ tee SS eee eal "539 —13.8 —25, 3 
Women’s hats:i_.......-- a esyectsiine te ee | oa ee 864 —19.6 +26. 7 
Laundering, cleaning, and « lye ee Te 2, 553 | +1.2 +1. 1 
UL Ck a NG A py ae pir. 17, 2 4 | —1.0] ~22. 8 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: | idl . 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products - - . __- hy, oe oe 1, 000 | —9, | +0. 9 
Fruit and veget: ible canning and pare rving : 555 +0. 7 —18.4 
Groceries, not elsewhere classified - eee, Hm fe 4, 675 —3.0 +0. 5 
Slaug shtering ee ib ummneneanaiiion | 22, 576 —4.0 —12.4 
RE el A a Sr aa: Mere ae 3, 552 2.3 +5.9 
Bread and other bakery products. eae el! ae ‘nisl 2, 779 +0. 4 +7.9 
Confectionery and ice cream _... lta ciaaeaateailll aie camel 2, 853 +3.0 +2.2 
Beve ST NN I aN oa ore | 1, 459 —4.8 —6. 5 
Cigars and other r tobacco products ae Se 1, 286 +1. 5 —10.2 
ee eepccumiah eieameoe conan 298 +10, 4 —2.2 
I i oe cme sep EE Solna AD 41, 033 | —2.5| —7.8 
Total, all manufacturing industries__._._.............___- ~ 290, 493 | —2.5 | —7.9 
Trade— Wholesale and retail: | 
EE NS SE Ee | a 3, 246 | —3. 4 (2) 
i tes SS On on ould acetadicnelioall 280 | —31. 2 (4) 
C0 OS Ea ee Jee 2a | 742 —15 +2.6 “ 
eo.) oo enemdistemednadeneh 16, 257 —7.8 —15.9 
nn kee ee a 20, 525 | —7.4 (1) 
Public utilities; 
ne TOWNE. oon no a. nn tee em ocondhem awn | i 15, 055 +3.3 +14.6 
a alanine antacid est indie ata A AS, Cte GE G. : 25, 660 —0. 8 +4. 6 
mae ae ere ecdeagat retarted Aelete te ia Sccinal a 27, 453 +1.8 +8, 2 
el... osanénsenesminnihammanemee sy 12, 249 —0. 5 —14.7 
nmnbda=re: so scceps sce ose) A a cd we eennsctiins 80, 417 | +0. 9 | +6. 0 
a on ao oes ooo sennbdcesdbe See? Be, 11, 677 | 24. 4 —35. 4 
Building and contracting: | 
EE: oe ae 6, 132 +2.1 —16. 6 
OD nteticcettnanedeaivanndroeendlh 1, 094 +189. 4 72.8 
EEE EEE be 1, 140 +25. 8 +5.1 
EE a ea ee a ae 8, 366 | +14. —7.1 
————————— ———SSESESES EEE 
EG Re ee ee 411, 478 | —2.6 | —3, 2 





! Not comparable reports. 
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The statistics given pelow, showing percentage changes in the 
number of employees in specified industries in Iowa in May, 1994 
in comparison with the previous month, are taken from the May 
1924, issue of the lowa Employment Survey: a 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, APRIL TO MAY, i924 





Industry group 


lowa 














| Employees on Employees ; n 
pay roll waar, pay roll May 
9 y, 


| Q9. | 1094 
} - j L¥24 





oe at 

Per Per 

| cent of ent of 
increase Industry group 

(+) or | ~ 
| Num-} decrease | Num- | deer 

| ber | (—) com- ber 
pared pared 
with | wit} 
April, \ pril, 
| "1924 1994 











Food and kindred products: 


| Leather products: 
























































I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
Wiest MOGNNES.. _. ...<dencsu-cs : 5, 729 +1. 6 |! ONS a eee otk 115 4) 3 
MR Se 4 946 —7.2 Saddlery and harness__._.___- 254 a I 
Flour and mill products--_.__- 121 +7.1 Fur goods, tanning, and ( 
Bakery products --_---......-- 817 +1. 2 || SEG: Poot veokaehocteeees 140 414 ( 
2 ee eee 442 —6.3 — ( 
Poultry, produce, butter, etc - 792 +2.1 eee een bane sae m4 509 ( 
Sugar, sirup, starch, glucose - 542 —.4 = - ( 
Other food products, coffee, Paper products, printing and pub- ( 
© Sis Gees el, UCI pl Sat Ss gre SE 384 —.8 lishing: ( 
— Paper and its products_-_-____- 262 —1.5 
ee EE a Soe 9,773 | +.2 Printing and publishing. ____- 2,009) —-528 
$< ————— a ] 
Textiles: ae TE al eae Re 2, 271 
=, ae 366 —1.9 —— 
en i EER Ml ae 118 —30.2 || Patent medicines.............___. 545 ( 
Clothing, women’s, and wool- i] — 
ed nee oe ad 458 —6.8 || Stone and clay products: 
Gloves, hosiery, awnings, etc 690 —4.0 || Cement, plaster, gypsum __--_- 1, 688 +] 
pO aa 917 —10.1 || Brick and tile (clay)_....____- 767 +11,8 | 
} Marble, granite, crushed rock, 
Eh dtentirancoticomncones 12,549/ —5.9 | a 129 | 
. ~ eels | 
fron and steel work: | 0 Se Se ee 2, 584 ) | 
Foundry and machine shops | = | 
(general classification) __--__- | 8,442 —8. 2 || Tobacco, cigars................... 383 | 
Brass and bronze products, —— 
plumbers’ supplies -.._.-__- 357 —4.3 || Railway car shops................ | 1, 579 ~3.9 
Automobiles, tractors, en- — 
EE ain binds atatihiline gina 2, 136 +8.9 || Various industries: 
ah ETE INE PoE ee 361 —4.7 Brooms and brushes_........- 200 
IRS pp 334 —7.0 SSE 288 l.4 
Agricultural implements......| 992 —9.9 ON SS 2 ee 3, 477 —2.5 
Washing machines.........-- 1, 244 —6.3 Public service. _.............- 411 +2.8 
Wholesale houses____.......__} 1, 146 +.4 
EN hetesteiasdieehieaimiemntgus 8, 866 | —4. Other industries_..........., t 
Lumber products: ie asndanticwettcn-autelecdade 
Mill work, interiors, etc_..._- 1, 996 —0.9 
Furniture, desks, etc. ......_- 742 —9. 1 GE Grin cect atainersces 
ST a 82 — 26.1 
Coffins, undertakers’ goods_._| 137 —3.5 
Carriages, wagons, truck 
cia hittisiernn nskemuttindg con 164 —13.7 
piel BET Peaeedys 2 3, 121 | —4,7 
[432] 
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+118 
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The Commissioner of Labor and Statistics of Maryland reports 
as follows on volume of employment and pay rolls in the industries 
of that State for one week in June, 1924: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND, 
ONE WEEK IN MAY WITH ONE WEEK IN JUNE, 1924 





























peg uae , | Amount of pay roll 

Per cent of Per cent of 

Industry increase (+) increase (+-) 

One week | or decrease | One week | or decrease 

in (—), June | in (—), June, 

June, 1924 | compared | June, 1924 | compared 

with May, with May, 

1924 1924 

| Ee, a ene Bee 614 +0. 4 $12, 084. 25 +0.3 
agers GNM. oo kn ee cncchcsbinnanetdubas 186 —2.7 | 5,526. 50 +3.0 
RSS RR ar ile lh eka D 1, 221 —6.3 | 20, 557. 56 ~11.1 
GE: SE OY orci acicndavinnensnneninbenoddesen 4 516 —1.9 7, 690. 96 —1.1 
Boxes, wooden -_._._..--_-_-- upp ihe nt nce ae 494 | —14.0 8, 939, 29 —1.0 
Brass and bronze________- 2, 267 | —5.3 | 52,066. 57 —§, § 
i a wiki acest na ceeneeeeniaee” 931 —4.8 23, 092. 95 —.7 
ON, 65 vinta ccnncwcnesas 1; 017 —4.1 | 18,892. 95 —10, 4 
Canning and preserving---------- 328 —9.7)| 5,449.70 —13.4 
Car building and repairing -_...........-..-..------- 4, 507 —.9 | 143, 547.18 —7.5 
CN ba coc cbatasnccncnc- sec coseeeeagintn .| 1, 097 —13.0| 29,275.80 —10.3 
Clothing, men’s outer garments--_-_--..-..--..------ 3, 857 +4. 4 | 74, 790. 51 +6,1 
Clothing, women’s outer garments -_-_._--.----- 1, 145 —10.2 | 14, 561. 83 —11.2 
Ce od nce etmenadmeces ede. PO ee 698 +13. 4 9, 708. 10 +7.6 
“RT i eel eS ei ea aneore 2, 184 —2.2| 37,008.94 +3.5 
Fertilizer......- 16S Re SE SS ae OE | S08 —20.0; 16,505.16 — 23.0 
Food prametiows...............-.-..-..--..---- 115 +5.5| 2,706.09 meg 
Nn en Cc weancmelantn 4 1, 552 +2.9 38, 155. 65 — 7 
I Sn Oe ee sei 3, 187 —4.9 | 39,053.79 —5.4 
nl, Tri eee eae 685 —-19 15, 691. 41 |! —9, 2 
ee eon oie dedesdancmepeiine 1,451 | +2.9 29, 155. 37 | 2.6 
DET os cademedacbdsacn Ee ae oe | 931 | —24. 0 14, 604. 58 —31.9 
50 Gititeiccsewws . ee eee ee 385 +2. 6 11, 194. 49 +1.5 
Leather goods_.......___- 563 —4.0 10, 480. 29 +13.0 
Lithographing-.-.-.-.....---- 489 +1. 6 14, 337. 23 +1.5 
Lumber and planing -__-------- 1, 109 —8.3 | 22,719. 36 | +2.0 
Mattresses and spring beds_--- iiwdee : 147 —5.8 3, 238. 65 —3.5 
Patent medicines... - sms gutly kt cabana ya endaiaeh 738 —2.6 | 11,727.50 —.2 
Re ne sneering dkuiwieeapic 897 —.5 | 22,832.92 | —8.9 
eIIIIINODES «555 dnd ddcdsb asi socesisk 2 1, 428 —3.8 | 38, 583. 24 —9.9 
ll ee 1, 392 —1,1 47, 019. 20 —2.9 
Rubber tire manufacture !__.__.......------------. 2, 436 —9.2) 67,756. 24 —12.9 
Shipbuilding._-..__..-- "ae ce 500 —32.8} 15,079.17 —25.9 
© aes ; ~ i. 1, 391 —5. 4 16, 708, 67 —17.6 
ie a  ekeninbeens 464 —4.8 7, 303. 25 | —1.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-..-..----.------ 1, 304 | —6.8 | 35, 104. 64 | —4,0 
Stamped and enameled ware----..----.------------ 744 —3.7 14, 206. 69 | +1.0 
i ne beesinuaeedaes 416 —2.4 9, 931. 02 —13.5 
i ea 3, 227 +.9 62, 589.95 +.9 
8 SE a eres 1, 449 +.1 23, 419. 44 +5.3 
3 2o SSS cts ae ee ee 8 498 +7.7 8, 008. 53 —6. 1 
eR  deeabebuae 4 2, 912 —1.1 68, 304. 01 +11 








1 Pay roll for one-half month. 
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Massachusetts 







The following statistics on the number of employees in various 
industries in Massachusetts in April and May, 1924, were taken fron 
a recent press release from the department of labor and industry of 
that State: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 861 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN M4 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO APRIL 15 AND MAY 





Number « 
ployé eS OF 


Number of em- 
ployees on pay 














J 
roll | roll 
Industry } Industry 
April, | May, || \ pril, 
1924 1924 | 1924 
; 

Automobiles, including bodies | | Leather, tanned, curried, and fin- 

a ee | 1,570 1, 161 | Mod ..-.-= saxee 4, 532 
Boot and shoe cut stock and find- |} Machine shop poote ts 6, 12 

RMR ee | 1,946 1, 807 || Machine tools . <a a= 23> “oe 
ee ON GINS oro bine cin ecepancns 21, 326 20, 969 {| Musical instruments tie G5S | 
og ee 2, 352 2, 178 iP; iper and wood pulp 6, 429 
Boxes, wooden packing -- 874 821 Printing and publishing, , book and 
Bread. and other bakery prod acts. 3, 249 3, 375 | job 2, 884 
Cars and general shop construc- | Printing and pub biis shing, | news- | 

tion andrepairs,steam railroads_| 3, 433 2,944 |} paper... ty ra 2, 137 
Clothing, et RE ta | 3,175 3,107 || Rubber footy wear...___- en ck nd 
Clothing, women’s_...._....___- | 1,145] 1,133 |} Rubber goods._..._.__._-.._-__- 2, 562 | 
Confectionery. ......-.......-...-| 3, 127 3, 010 | Rubber tires and tubes._______- 1, 188 | 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc. ae 776 BO. oS ee - 2, 161 
Cotton goods - -.----------------| 36,533 | 34,762 || Shanghtering and meat pac king 1, 396 | 
Cutlery and tools... ---__- | 4.7891 4,740 || Stationery goods "724 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ____ | 6,179 6,161 | Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | water heating apparatus. 1, 819 

a on ES lc | 11, 176 10,525 || Textile machinery and parts__-- 5, 509 
Foundry products.............-- | 2,882 te reer, Tot ec gig 869 
EE A a | 2,128 1,956 |} Woolen and worsted goods_______| 14, 485 
Hosiery and knit goods__....__--- | 5, 355 5, 101 All other industries._.........._-- 31, 388 | 
0 ERI. aE 2, 987 2, 810 || 

i Sitciewelaaansnteetent. 210, 254 | 20 





New York 


The following statement from the New York State Department of 
Labor. shows the fluctuations in numbers of employees and —— 
of pay rolls in certain manufacturing industries in New York State 
May, 1924, compared with April, 1924, and May, 1923. 
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ER CENT OF CHANGE IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN 
gPpECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE, MAY, 1924, AS COMPARED WITH 
MAY, 1928, AND APRIL, 1924 

















- Per cent of change— 
A pril, 1924, to May, 1923, to 
Industry May, 1924 May, 1924 
Number | Amount | Number} Amount 
ofem- | ofpay | ofem- of pa 
ployees | roll ployees roll 
“aaa ~—_ 4 rs Se eS OT ec Se i 
RN A RRS SEES Sa SSAA ye a ee er —0. 6 | +1.7 | +-7.0! +9. 2 
tal ie, ns indian dauhicnsetinndbhins --| +400] +351] +31.4 +22. 2 
TE tnnnk Sli Bien cdelbddaeecehedhinacanssannananione —1.1) —27| +136 +13. 8 
Gem ....4hedivs-... ey seen eee piadeneige —8.9) -101) —26.7 —27.9 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products-__-_-__-__--- wennee---] 19.4) -—21.0| —23.6 —20.9 
siruetural and architectural iron work Seidihalkeit ciataniael —2.8 | -3.0 +1.4 —.8 
GW OT O dak cess ccc ct cusace sebtoe ° scusscsccosccesosse) —¥9. 3 | —11.6 | —14.9 —19. 6 
s amped ware . Ses bobssuq pubignenteenerpeaeeelll | —15.8 | 15. 4 — 33. 1 —31.7 
Cutlery and tools __- : ete 5: WAT OE s PEE TES —7.3 | —7.6| —I1L5 —13.4 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus ___- ee ae rane Se —i1,.8 | —2.4] —13.4 —11.6 
aves. ..achas a ° SiSiwa " : “ — r.4 +5. 0 —2.8 -. 3 
Agricultural implements - -------- pba dimntnibdndstehs nies —10.7| -10.3 —15. 4 —10.4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc_ __- hie diene enapivacine ig tiiiaeeinds —3. 2 | —1.9 2.3 12 
Foundry and machine shops ad) abtbldinkae pee cae —2.1 | —1.7) —13.3 —11.2 
Automobiles and parts__- es : aaiiaing —14.6) —12.3) —21.3 —2), 3 
Car, locomotive, and equipment factories _ el a +14 6 | +148; —343 —35, 6 
IN Scr. . oda Walias onc sadddndwnedancdascvaceu —3. 1 | ~3. 0 | —6.3 —10.2 
EE 8 bs a clade ana nbotindber wena nimmmpetine —1.4 | +.7 | +2. 0 +6.3 
is edie nde Rdbi cab we balewbewtitins Swine ait +.3 | —.2}) —18.8 —13.9 
Furniture and cabinet work__-__- ee enna —3.8 | —4,9 | —5.0 —4,3 
Furniture. ---_.- owt su deds wt acne ee SESe* —4.0 —5.0 —5.8 —6.0 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments - iecanciiliiedl —5.7 —10.0 —4.9 —7.8 
ae See ee eee wien : ieinaheeceal —7.8; —10.3 —18. 6 | —21.3 
3S SESE a ere ae one -s —3.9|} =3.3 —9.6) —149 
ES a ee = ae —1.6 | —1.8 +1.4 | +4.0 
aa eee ee “ +-2. 9 | +4. 5 | —5,7 | —5,9 
Paper boxes and tubes----_----- oe: ea oe ener —3. 2 —4, 2 —3.3 | +.4 
Printing, newspaper ___._.__.__-. * . siiion —2. 5 | —1.8 — 20. 6 | —16.4 
Pee, Sern POON. os. |. 5 os bb cen. -2 55s. oe EST e —1.0 —1.4 —3. 4 4-1.0 
Silk and silk eae B , ne —5.7 | —3.8 —18.9 — 23.0 
Carpets and rugs__.-__-- sguhadbe pisaniodl en —6. 4 | —7.2 —9. 1 —14.4 
ERS Pee ee eee —2.3 | —.2 —8. 1 —7.9 
Cotton goods.._____-_. a." pdddincatbal oes +.6} +5.8 —33. 6 —38. 6 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods___.._..........-.-.- —6. 3 | —9.4 ~—11.9 | —20. 5 
ES ER a eee (4) —lLi —13.7 —19.9 
on ok Sado. we dndokinewcabuwon ST AON —12.2 —20.9 | — 26. 1 
Shirts and collars___- eS RP ee ee ee | —4.4 —6. 1 —22.3 —24.4 
EE ee Pe! py eee) Sees ere eee —13.5 +21. 2 —15.7 —15.6 
Women’s headwear ____..._____..- Pe a —9.7 —19.5 —4.8 —2.1 
ee . ; nt ee inpacpageel +.2 —.6 +5. 3 +6. 4 
Sugar refining..______- ’ 5 PS GEER SESS ae | +5. 4 +9. 8 —15. 1 —6.9 
Slaughtering and meat producis_._...............--- oe SEE Sees F —.4 +.3 | +5.4 +1.8 
Bread and other bakery products. -.-__..............-.....-..... | —1.1 —.6 | +3. 2 +4. 7 
Confectionery and ice cream____..____.._....-..- nee asian, —1.4 —.3 | —4.4 +2. 8 
Cigars and other tobacco products... peanmerah till paeisuiaie —.9 +2, 3 | —5. 6 | —8.8 





} 


1 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Wisconsin ° 


Several definite trends were noticeable in the Wisconsin labor 
market from the middle of April to the middle of May, 1924. Asa 
result of the late spring the demand for outdoor labor was delayed. 
Volume of employment fell considerably in logging and mining, but 
rose substantially above the April level in all lines of construction 
work. From April 15 to May 15, 1924, there was a reduction of 5.2 
per cent in the factory employment as a whole. Out of the seven 
industries included in the food, beverages, and tobacco group, six 
showed greater volume of employment in May, 1924, than in the 
preceding month. 

The table following gives the fluctuations in volume of employ- 
ment and in pay rolls, by industry groups and individual industries, 
from April to May, 1924, and from May, 1923, to May, 1924. 


° Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Wisconsin Labor Market, May, 1924. 
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PER C 
VARIOUS KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT 
esha 1924, AND WITH MAY, 1923 


LABOR 











Industry 





Manual 
EE eee ee ee ee eee 
BE. . cchuknatce ita ‘ 
Lead and zinc..............-_-- a Se Oe. 
ee ee | eee JS) a oo 
Stone crushing and quarrying_______________- 
Manufacturing 
Stone and allied industries _ 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks_- 
Stone finishing. = a Be 
ES aes 5 =. 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products 
Structural-iron work 
Foundries and machine shops 
Railroad repair shops. __.....____- 4 = 
| a ee hee: bal 
Aluminum and enamel ware- 
IR aS a a 
EES ee ee ee 
Other metal products. _- 
Oe ee LS Aes 
Sawmills and planing eis ch 
Box faetories_________ i, 
Panel and veneer mills......_______- 
Sash, doors, and interior finish 
Furniture. EE Se ee eee eee 
Other wood products_._.....______- 
i Pe ene ddhaetnaduanbalstnawonicuace waait ‘ 
GEE ii ccna didees ice duiedcs~. RAL AMS Se ae 
es cab: Sedirttens ndn db aban habits fs shail 
Boots and shoes_- 
Other leather produc ts_ 
POG i .s tks... SoS De IEE, Oe OR 5 
Paper and pulp mills________- CY See ae 
Paper boxes__-__-_-_-- 
Other paper products._.__._-_______ 
I tein) dette ~onccbebss-. 
Hosiery and other knit bec sere “ee Cee 
Clothi Raitindiel 
Other textile produets.. Ee Ee ETA Eee: 
POOGE i ntieuse ot Ee, | 
Meet packing.........--....-.-- inten Trig Me : 
Baking and confectionery -__.............-...__--. 
EE tn uD Nitin coherendbacnesen 


Canning and preserving Batdchs wtthbhntnanonnet £5 Bai 


Flour mills 
Tobacco manufac uring ........ 
OGmer SeeG procmots. .....................-. 
EE ER EE a a a 
Printing and publishing- ; 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing. - BL VAS 
Chemicals (including soap, glue, and explosives) _._______- 
Construction— 
Building -----.....------------------------- Bat bide dd bth de 
Hi 
Ra L 
Marine, dredging, and sewer digging______._._...__...___-- 
Communication— 
een, 24). eccilis J52u5. SLL. digs. iis o 
Ee See ee ea same 
Express, telephone, “| “Seer 
BN SOE TT St OS) SE ee eee ree 
ec acmndacnnntswenhes cl 


Retail trade—Sales force only....................--.------------ 
Miscellaneous—Professional services._.............----.-----.-- 


po ERE Pe re ee SES Pe eke oe eee 





1 Identical establishments. 


ENT OF CHANGE IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND IN PAY 


MAY, 1924, COMPARED wir 


IN WISCONSIN, ITH 


REVIEW 


Per cent of change— 























ROLLS 


IN 


Af 


Lay, 


insist “a 
— : o4 | May, 1923, t 
April to May, 1924 | 1924 1 
Employ-| pw | Employ-| ,, 

ment Pay roll aut Pay 1 
| ~—<f7.6.\..-. a er 

| —3L.0 +2.0 —11.9 

—10.9 —1L0 —11.2 
—11.2 | +5.3 —12.7 
+84) +134 +14. 5 
—5.2 | —3.7 —65.3 
+18. gy | -+|-32. ] +2. 5 
+89.6/ +79.1 —7.0 
—5. 1 +17. 8 +10. 2 
—7,1 -9. 7 —7.8 
—8.7| —124 —4.8 
—1.3) —1.7 +11.4 

| —13. 0 | —11.4 —10.6 

| +.5 | +1.9 —4,3 

| =—75) -163| -148 

—i. 61. —Ii, 7 —10.1 
—65.1 | —3.9 —%2 
—5.1| —148 —17.6 
—7.7 —17.1 +11.7 
—4, 8 | +3. 6 +2.0 
—6.3); +121 4-6. 2 
—15.6|) —147 —12.3 
+2. 7 | +5. 3 +14. 4 
—.9 +1.0 +7. 2 
—3.2 —5.5 —7.9 
—10.7 +. 5 —65.5 
—.7 +i. 1 —12.6 
—11.0 —5.7 —19.9 
—7.3 —.4 —6. 8 
—17.7 —9. 6 —41.6 
—7.1 —10.9 +8.3 
—3.3 —1.4 —3.5 
—3.0 —.8 —3.6 
—3.6 —1,2 —3.8 
| —4,.2 —4,8 —2.5 
—10. 0 —9. 9 —12. 5 
—9. 7 —8& 2 0 
—8.6, —IL5 —30. 9 
—13.3 —13. 0 —15. 5 
+3. 5 | +5. 8 +6.3 
+3. 2 | +4. 9 +12.0 
+22} +5. 4 +6. 8 
| +5.1 +6. 8 —5. 5 
+26. 8 +34. 6 —19. 2 | 
+5. 8 +4. 2 —14.3 | 
—10. 6 | —12. 2 +129 
+3. 1 +6. 1 +47. 8 | 
—2.3 +10. 7 +13.7 
—10 —1.9 +7, 4 
-. 2 | +1.0 +21 
—3. 6 | —3.5 —ZL. 6 
+23. 9 +16. 5 —7.0 | 
+64 4°|......_. —19. 6 |. 
+31. 4 +36. 8 +18. 3 
+51. 6 +51. 2 +54. 2 
+5.5 +2.0 —10.6 
+8. 8 +11.7 +3. 7 
+9. 9 +16. 5 +6. 7 
+1.7 +19. 9 +1.8 
Se entenegelings: +15 
—1.0 +1.0 +18 
—6. 6 —5.1 —2L4 
+.7 +3. 6 +7. 4 
+.0 —.6 +6. 1 
—8.4 -18 —7.9 
+13. 3 +.3 +21.9 
POS bin doiv eke +3. 1 
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HOUSING 





Company Housing in the Cotton Textile Industry in Massachusetts 


HE division of statistics of the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries has recently published some data re- 
lating to company housing owned or controlled by the cotton 

textile manufacturing companies of the State. In April, 1924, a 
questionnaire on the subject was sent to all such companies in Massa- 
chusetts, numbering 187. Answers were received from all addressed, 
from which it appeared that 62 companies owned or controlled houses 
for occupancy their em rloyees. These companies were located 
in 36 different municipalities (13 cities and 23 towns), ranging in 
size from less than 5,000 to over 100,000 inhabitants. They owned 
or controlled 2,564 houses, containing 31,533 rooms, and housing 
10,257 employees, who formed 21.9 per cent of the total employees 
of the establishments represented. As many of the employees must 
have had families, who z not appear in this tabulation, the number 
of persons housed must be considerably larger than appears from 
these figures. 

Quite naturally, the importance of company housing was inversely 
related to the size of the place. 















A grouping of the cities and towns according to population discloses the inter- 
esting fact that in the more populous cities where other than company houses 
are available for occupancy by employees, a relatively small percentage of the 
number of cotton textile operatives occupy company houses. For example, in 
the three cities having a population of over 100,000, only 4.5 per cent of the 
employees represented occupied company houses, and for cities in Group B 
(50,000-100,000), the percentage was only 7.6 per cent, whereas in towns in 
Group E (5,000—-10,000), 43.7 per cent of the operatives occupied company 
houses, and in towns in Group F (less than 5,000), 40.6 per cent were so housed. 

By far the largest proportion (80.8 per cent) of these dwellings were 
of frame construction, 15.1 per cent were of brick, 2.5 per cent were 
of cement, and 1.6 per cent were of a combination of these materials. | 
Nearly half (48.6 per cent) were semidetached, 21.3 per cent were 
detached, 23.3 per cent were row houses, and 6.8 per cent were of 
some other type, ‘‘largely in the nature of apartment houses.’’ 

Rents are usually low, ranging in one community for which the 
detailed figures are given from $1.13 per week for a tenement of 4 
rooms up to $30 per month for a detached house of 9 rooms. In 
this community, of 493 tenements, 273 rent for $2.50 per week, and 
only 17 exceed this amount, none going higher than $4 a week. 
There are 11 detached or semidetached houses rented on a monthly 
basis, “but these apparently are provided for special classes of 
employees.’”’ Quite often certain utilities and other improvements 
are included in the rental. 

In 60 of the 62 communities, water is supplied dwellings. Gas and electricity 


are not generally installed in company houses. In only 8 of the 62 communities 
is there no sewer connection, nearly all houses in the remaining communities 
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being connected. Bathrooms are not standard equipment, although s 

to a greater or less degree in the majority of communities. Lawns and ; 
plots are not planned for in many communities, although no objection i; 
to either should the occupants desire to arrange and care for them. 


The date at which the various company dwellings were bu 
not given, so that it is not possible to see what developments 
taken place in the movement to provide housing for employees. 
Some of the information supplied as to community buildings 6th, 
than houses, however, seems to indicate a very up-to-date trend. 


In seven instances boarding houses were mentioned as being conducted hb 
company for employees. One company also reported a recreation building wit 
facilities for dancing, motion pictures, pool, ete., and a kitchen equip 
domestic seience instruction. Another company operated a settlement | 
under the direction of the district nurses association, in which instruct 
given in home sciences, and social activities also center in this building. <A 
elinie is held once each week. A library is maintained which has a weekly cir, 
lation of nearly 500 volumes. A cafeteria is also run in connection wi 
mill. In a third community a well-equipped community house and a 
field have just been completed. A fourth company reported a day nurs 


oe OS 


Extension of Rent and Tax Exemption Laws in New York 


BULLETIN recently issued by the New York State Bureay 
A of Housing and Regional Planning reports the extension of 
the emergency rent laws and the tax exemption laws. and 
ascribes this result largely to the work of the State Commission: of 
Housing and Regional Planning. After investigation and public 


hearings, the commission reported to the legislature in December 
1923 (see Montuty Laspor Review, March, 1924, pp. 141 
that there was a great lack of housing accommodations at rentals 
which the majority of people could pay, and that if the emergency 
rent laws were needed in 1920 they were even more urgently needed 
m 1923. 

As a result of the recommendation of the commission, the legisia- 
ture extended the rent laws for a period of two years, until February 
15, 1926. 

The effect of tax exemption in stimulating the building of houses 
was also considered by the commission, which reported to the legisla- 
ture in March, 1924, that this had been “the principal factor in 
breaking the deadlock in housing construction and in starting (/ie 
extensive building program which began in 1921 and which his 
increased in each succeeding year.”’ 

The commission recommended that the legislatire extend 
law for another 12 months. As a result of the recommendation of 
the commission, the legislature amended section 4b of the tax law 
to permit municipalities to exempt from taxation, except assessments 
for local improvements, dwellings commenced before April 1, 1{)25. 

The commission also recommended amendments to the State 
constitution which would’ permit the use of State and municipal 
credit for financing housing projects, and two amendments embody- 
ing such a plan were introduced but failed of passage. 
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Progress Under English Housing Act of 1923 


CCORDING to the June, 1924, issue of Garden Cities and 
Town Planning (London), schemes including 135,660 houses 
have been approved under the terms of the 1923 housing act. 

rhirty-four per cent of these houses are to be built by local authori- 
s, The following figures show the number for which definite 
vrangements had been made by May 1 of this year, and the numbers 
, various Stages of progress: 


Houses for which contracts and definite arrangements have 





heen made_______ Pay) ee ee a pk dei diniee _ 85, 780 
Houses under construction Se aeeeee a TI 36, 001] 
Houses completed _ EE Se sere ere ee re 10, 519 

a Seen eee ee ae Rba..5 -. loa O00 


Of the houses completed, 4,629 are in local authorities’ schemes, 5,147 in private 
terprise undertakings, and 743 in publie utility societies’ schemes. Of the 
tal of houses under construction, 14,073 are roofed in, so that the figures of 
ouses conipleted should show marked improvement in the next month or two. 
No figures are available concerning the cost of houses built by 
private enterprise, but for those built by local authorities the price 
ws been rising during the year. The following comparative figures 
are given. 
Average \ verage 
contract contract 


price of price of 
nonparlor parlor 


houses houses 
Up to end of February, 1924__.........--- i enciedelensh és 1 £368 £421 
February, 1924_____- a ee Sis kobtianee 389 439 
UE ee ee eee ee 416 459 
Agr seees...<.2.-. Ses. Pe se as. 424 442 


A part of the increased cost of nonparlor houses is accounted for 
by the inelusion under this head of a number of flats to be provided 
n block buildings in London, where costs are high. The increase 
1 the cost of parlor houses seems to have less justification. A 
juestion concerning it was raised in Parliament, and answered by 
fr. Wheatley, the Minister of Housing. 
In reply to Mr. Lambert, Mr. Wheatley said that the increase in the cost of 
arlor houses, which could be attributed to actual increase in the market price 


i labor and materials between January and May, amounted to £5 10s. The 
verage of contract prices in the same period has risen by £40. 





Building Activity and Housing Costs in Germany ” 
Building Activities in 1923 


CCORDING to an investigation made by the German Federal 

A Statistical Office into the building activity in 1923 in cities with 
a population in excess of 50,000 there have been built in all 

ese cities, which number 86, a total of 14,156 residential buildings 
mtaining 41,200 dwellings. The following table shows how the 
huilding activity was distributed over the four quarters of the year. 


' Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. — " 
'Germany. Reichswirtschaftsamt. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik. Berlin, 
lay 10, 1924, pp. 286, 287, and May 26, 1924, pp. 304, 305. 
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INCREASE IN RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS IN GERMAN 
Ww IT H A POPUL ATION IN EXCESS OF 50,000 DU RING 1923 





44 cities with over 
50,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants 


42 cities with over 
100,000 inhabitants ! 





Period - 
Residen 
tial 
building 


Residen- | 
tial 
buildings | 
First quarter 7 10, 235 738 1, 964 , 52 
Second quarter >Re SEES 237 7, 195 906 2, 235 3, 14 
Third quarter __-- i Nites dhiba sana 87 6, 445 959 2, 439 2, R3¢ 
Fourth quarter __- igi dniigsi tae inl siianlaaal 2, 566 7, 507 991 2, 994 3, 557 


Residen- 
tial 
buildings 


Dwell- 
ings ? 


Dwell- 
ings ? 

















Year 1923 3 ‘ 10, 561 31, 567 3, ¢ 595 9, 633 14, 156 
1 1E xclusiv e > of the city of Saarbriic ken 
2 Including dwellings in nonresidential buik lings. 
8’ Owing to subsequent corrections the figures given here for the whole year do not correspor 
sums for the four quarters. 





The intensity of building activity varied greatly from city to city 
as will be seen from the following table showing the increase in resi. 
dential buildings and dwellings in each of 42 cities with a population 
in excess of 100, 000 during 1 1922 and 1923. 


INCREASE IN RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS IN GERMAN ITIES 
. WITH A POPULATION IN EXCESS OF 100,000, 1922 AND 1923 
Net increas 
1922 1923 | dwelling 
| of popu 
| 


|} 3 a, im 3 od 

Lesiden- mt Residen- 

tial build-| Well tial build- 
ings ‘ ings 























Aix-la-Chapelle-_-.......-- 30 97 133 
ty RS el ee ee Se if 200 62 
Augsburg PE eee 181 | 539 121 
Ser at, es > - 58 | 263 78 
, 350 | 3, 057 , 826 
: — 287 | 480 227 
Sia "ta Th 350 920 269 
eae ——— 172 | 882 266 
Brunswick - CR ee RS a a 46 | 169 40 
83 | 492 | 137 
pasties 31 | 276 | 44 
erg STR ae t EAL , 239 2, 531 , 078 
— 165 330 246 
Dortmund __-_---.--- i 243 594 203 
Dresden -_ _ - beans - 225 | 715 
Duisburg aaeiiie cea ae 281 577 
ae rare 372 | 869 
Elberfeld 133 | 367 
25 | 
a btadivia ws , 318 
Frankfort on the Main..._- 2 | 457 | 
Gelsenkirchen... ........_-- Pert 196 | 
Halle on the Saale__.._..____- Ce ae 53 | 341 
Hamborn on the Rhein — beds ne 313 | 
IGA SS NES a om avs. 2, 630 | 
CE EEL EE GE ee 7 445 
Karlsruhe ASA obo 5 i 1 509 | 
odiuies iit aiatdlara ohatil 102 | 267 | 
Konigsberg (Prussia) . : 183 539 | 
(US TS eS a RS eee 232 | 174 | 
REE STEELE Ie ee ae wee 254 | 485 | 
75 284 | 
75 | 416 | 
a 679 | 
71 388 
Munich 302 441 
sth a as 76 244 f 
233 : 171 
Nuremberg 410 176 
17 ‘ 15 
16 34 
473 294 


9, 983 10, 561 





CO ee GO CO 








ht et ee RODD DO DO BO Oe, 


Pehewetr 
HRA 


99 fb G9 G9 BO FS G9 fo 




















_ 





i Including dw ellings in nonresidential buildings. 
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CIT IRg The preceding table shows that whereas at Altona, Brunswick, 
Hanover, and Madgeburg less than one dwelling per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants was erected in 1923, more than 4 per 1,000 inhabitants were put 
up in Crefeld, Duisburg, Gelsenkirchen, Hamborn, and Cologne. In 
' —~ f 1923 building operations were especially heavy in the cities of the 


| ‘ke I occupied territory, in many instances showing considerable increases 
—_[& over the preceding year. . 

| 12 In 69 cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants, for which compar- 

xa fl able data on building activity are available, the number of dwellings 


0,1 HM orected has increased slowly but steadily from year to year. In 1920 
‘0 7 the number of dwellings erected in these cities was roughly 26,000, 
~~ HB and in 1923 about 34,000. Compared with the preceding year the 
number of dwellings in these cities increased by 7.4 per cent in 1921 


1 with the ° : yr ° 

and by about 10 per cent in 1922 and 1923. In the large cities, i. e., 
0 city | those with more than 100,000 inhabitants, the increase in dwellings 
n rec, A in 1923 over 1922 was over 10 per cent. 


The net increase in residential buildings, as distinguished from 
dwellings or apartments, in 1923 in the 69 cities mentioned above was 
only 2 per cent over 1922. Comparison of this small increase in 
“ITE #® buildings with the 10 per cent increase in dwellings makes it evident 
—— 9 that the residential buildings constructed in 1923 contained more 
‘crim ( dwellings or apartments than those erected in the preceding years. 
lation The construction of one-family and two-family houses seems there- 
~~ && fore to have decreased in recent years. 

1923 In the case of nonresidential buildings construction was less active 
during the four years 1920-1923 than in that of residential buildings. 
The total number of nonresidential buildings constructed in the 69 
cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants was 4,749 in 1920, 6,380 in 
1921, 7,011 in 1922, and 7,118 in 1923. 

Public welfare building activity, 1. e., the construction with the aid 
of State or communal subsidies of residential buildings and dwellings 
for people of small and moderate means, was very great in 1923. Of 
the’ 10,561 residential buildings erected in 1923 in cities with over 
100,000 inhabitants, 6,901, or 65.3 per cent, and of the 31,567 new 
dwellings, 18,699 or 59.2 per cent were built by public welfare build- 
ing societies. In cities with from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants the 
public welfare building activity was even more intensive. Of the 
3,595 residential buildings constructed in cities of this class, 2,911 or 
81 per cent, and of the 9,633 dwellings contained in them, 6,922 or 
71.9 per cent are to be credited to public welfare building activity. 
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Trend of Housing Costs 


+ GO bo 


~2Sre 


Q)WING to drastic restrictive rent legislation rent was the only 

item of the German household budget which had been kept at a 
relatively low level. New rent legislation that became effective in 
1924 has, however, gradually increased housing costs in Germany, and 
while at the end of November, 1923, the average expenditure for rent 
formed only 0.6 per cent of the total household budget, as against 
20.4 per cent in 1913-14, this percentage rose from month to month 
until by April 16, 1924, it was 9.6. The gradual rise of housing costs 
during the period November 26, 1923, to May 14, 1924, is illustrated 
by the table following: 
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TREND OF HOUSING COSTS IN GERMANY DURING THE PERIOD NOVEMB; 
1923, TO MAY 14, 1924, AS COMPARED WITH 1913-14 


[Gold mark=23.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Liousing costs 


Per cent 
Amount | of cost of 


iving 
living living 


Gold Gold 

marks marks | 
ry. OR 2 ees ‘ ; 119. 78 24. 46 
Nov. 26, 1923_- ree addleus 183. 87 1. 15 | 
Jan..7, 107. ....... wn diiiahin digests allie cs 135: 55 | 6.95 | 
Feb. 4; 1924___- : ' os LE eh 124.7 7. 98 | 
Mar, 3, 1924. ___-. = $34 126. 95 | 9.31 | 
Mar. 17, —_ . 7 o4 2. | | 9. 31 
Apr. 16, 1924___. tka thebdbousa 34. 60 | 12. 95 
aay 16, seee.......... RL: il ee 39. J 13. 34 





1 The cost-of-living figures shown here represent the total monthly budget of a workman’s family) 
persons for food, housing, light, fuel, and clothing plus 15 per cent for miscellapevus expenditures 








INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Standardization of Screw Threads for Fire Hose 


Standards Committee announcing that a standard screw 

thread for fire-hose couplings, submitted for approval by 
various interested organizations, ~ been accepted by the committee. 
This is the first national agreement on tolerances or limits of accuracy 
necessary to secure interchangeability in manufacture. 

The lack of such an agreement has resulted in noninterchangeability 
in fire-hose couplings throughout the country even where threads 
conformmg with the national standard were supposed to be in use. 
The annual less from fires amounts to more than $500,000,000, and 
the lack of interchangeability in couplings has been a factor in wide- 
spread conflagrations, resulting in great property loss as well as loss 
of life om eecasions when plenty of fire-fighting apparatus was avail- 
able but useless because couplings would not fit. The extent of the 
lack of uniformity has been shown by an exhibit of a single collection 
contaming 600 sizes and variations of fire-hose couplings. The 
menace present in such conditions has been shown in numerous con- 
lagrations where outside assistance was of no use because the hose of 
neighboring fire departments would not connect with local hydrants. 

The great fires in Boston in 1872 and in Baltimore in 1904 were 
examples of such conditions. Fire-fighting apparatus rushed to 
Baltimore from Washington, Philadelphia, and New York during the 
fire in that city could not be connected and stood idly by while the 
city burned. Following these disasters, especially the Baltimore fire, 
efforts were made toward national uniformity and the work went 
forward slowly. Im 1919 the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
started local campaigns for the introduction of the standard, but 
while mueh has been accomplished toward the needed standardiza- 
tion there are still about three-fourths of the 8,000 cities and towns 
in the country having fire protection which still have nonstandard 
threads. 

It is not only in the large cities that this condition is a menace but 
also in the small towns. The railroads also present a — example 
of the existing confusion, an example of which is the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, which has to carry in stock 29 different nonstandard 
hose couplings, as well as special fittings or adapters, to enable each 
of these to be connected to the standard form of coupling. 

The most important feature of the new agreement is the complete 
set of tolerances or the limits of accuracy of manufacture. In the 
past manufacturers have worked almost entirely from samples of 
couplings submitted by the purchasing authority instead of from 
accurately made gauges. This has been the chief cause of the lack of 
uniformity as such pieces are not reliable owing to wear and corrosion. 
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As a result of this practice she effect of the departure from standap; 
has been cumulative and has resulted in the present great numbe; of 
variations. 

The standard agreed upon carries precise specifications for caucee 
for the use of manufacturers and city authorities. It has been show 
that cities which have changed from the use of nonstandard 4 
standard couplings have effected savings which in a few years hays 
more than paid for the cost of the change in addition to the reductigy 
in fire hazards. 





Accidents in the Portland Cement Industry in 1923 


HE accident Prevention Bulletin, March-April, 1924, published 
by the Portland Cement Association, gives the statistics of 
accidents in 1923 in 99 plants which are members of the associa- 
tion. Comparative figures of accidents, days lost, permanent dis. 
ability, fatalities, and severity rating on the basis of losses per 1((),()\() 
man-hours are shown for the five years, 1919 to 1923. In contrast 
with the general increase in industrial accidents throughout the 
country the cement industry shows a substantial reduction in 1923 
(16.8 per cent) from the accident figures for 1922. This figure is 
computed from the severity rating, which represents the actual! days 
lost from accidents plus charges for permanent disabilities and 
fatalities. The scale of time lost because of death or permanent 
disability is the one adopted by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions and by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics; i. e., 6,000 days for a fatality and 
proportionately less for permanent disability. 
he following table shows the accidents, days lost, permanent 
disabilities, ‘fatalities, and severity rating per 100,000 man-hours 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, DAYS LOST, PERMANENT DISABILITIES, FATA! 
ANDSEVERITY RATING IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1919 TO 1923 





a — — - ———EE — — 





Experience 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1922 
| | | | 
EE Se ee a Sea 4. 35 4. 38 4. 24 4.17 
Days lost... _.-....- idtetekin consiogessi wabinddeseceta 69. 2 75.1 68.5 | 67.4 
Permanent disabilities._...........................-- -i4 .14 07 | . 08 
Rg eae a i a el OT aR . 08 . 09 .07 . 082 056 
EE ES TTS Cee Rem OPS CAT eae) ae ree 669. 6 727.7 617.6 | 650. 4 








Prevention of Lead Poisoning in Rubber-Making Industries 


NOTE on the prevention of lead poisoning in certain rubber- 
making industries appears in Public Health Reports, June 27, 

1924 (pp. 1567, 1568), published by the United States Public 
Health Service. | 
A method which has been recommended for the prevention 0! 
industrial poisoning in industries in which there is a hazard due to 
inhalation and ingestion of poisonous substances is the use of water 
or some other liquid which when mixed with the material prevents its 
being diffused through the atmosphere in the form of dust. Com- 
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jounds of lead are used to accelerate the vulcanization process in 
many rubber-working industries, and some of these industries alse 
use substances containing oils or petrolatum, known as “‘softeners,” 
in order to _— the product the denied texture. 

A particular case was brought to the attention of the Public Health 
Service in which lead dust was disseminated in the air of the work- 
room practically every time the “batch” was handled prior to its 
final milling.. Litharge and petrolatum in the proportion of 8 to 1 
were formerly added to the rubber in the compounding room, but it 
was found that the lead poisoning hazard could be solved by mixing 
the litharge and petrolatum into a salve before it was brought inte 
the compounding room, where it could be weighed and added to each 
batch. This simple wie eliminated the poisonous dust and limited 
contact with it to only one worker. While it is said that some plants 
can not make use of such a method, it is considered that it might be 
of value to others in lessening the lead-poisoning hazard. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 


Indiana 


“HE Industrial Board of Indiana presents its report on the subject 
of compensation in the Yearbook for 1923, the data cov: 
the year ending September 30, 1923. The number of inj 

reported for that period was 54,850, an increase of 16,246 over tho 
number for the preeeding year. Of these, 268 were fatal, 70 : 
than in the preceding year; in 822 cases there was a loss of some 
member of the body. 

The industries responsible for the largest numbers of accidents \ 
coal mining, in which 6,528 workmen were injured, 67 being 
cases; railroading, with 4,572 accidents, 35 being fatal; the 
mobile industries, with 4,291 accidents, 5 being fatal; and the m: 
facture of iron, steel, and wire. in which 2,652 injuries occurred 
being fatal. The total for the history of the act, a period of slig! 
more than 8 years, is reviewed, which shows that “in round num 
there were 110 injuries reported for each calendar day—more | 
4 for each hour, and more than 1 for each 15 minutes.’”? An 
dental death occurred each 31% hours. 

The average weekly wage of all employees injured during th: 
was $26.68; for 572 children 16 years of age or under, who are repo 
injured, the average weekly wage was $14.11; while for the | 
women injured the wage averaged $13.54. 

Compensation adjustments approved by the industrial board | 
care of by far the greater number of cases, the number for the 
being 23,780; while the number of contested cases in which for 
hearing and award was made by the board was 1,710. The amor 
of compensation paid in closed cases was $2,261,602.65, includin: 
lump-sum payments in 211 cases amounting to $292,449.37. 1 
mes do not include medical benefits. 


Kansas 


HILE the workmen’s compensation law of Kansas is administ: 

by the courts of the State, the court of industrial relation 

charged with certain duties of report and record. All accidents 
reported to the statistical department of this court, the total num)c 
for the calendar year 1923 being 10,071. Of these, 72 were fatal, 
136 caused amputation or other permanent disability, and 3,°!' 
others caused loss of more than one week’s time. The remaining 

5,952 were minor. 

Of the fatal cases, 66 were under the compensation law, the tota! 


amount of compensation paid being $63,410, or an eer x in each 
case of $2,536. There were 23 widows, 34 orphans, and 21 other 
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dependents, the average paid to each dependent being $813. In the 
six fatal cases not under the compensation law there were recoveries 
to the amount of $10,321, affording each of the nine dependents an 
average of $1,147. 

There were 1,708 cases of temporary total disability under the com- 
yensation law in which settlements were made. The average length 
of disability was 30 days, and the average wage loss $106. The tota 
amount of compensation paid was $144,627, or an average of $96 
per Case. : 

- Thereport for 1923 states that Kansas is one of the 10 States leaving 
compensation settlements to courts alone and one of the five States 
in which mstrance is not required, and adds that “the most abused 
section of the Kansas workmen’s compensation act is the one which 
permits settlements by agreement.” 

- The original intention that employers and workmen should prompt- 
ly and satisfactorily adjust accident claims without litigation has been 
departed. from, and “to-day the settlements are made largely by 
representatives of insurance penn, and the employer appears in 
the settlement in name only.”’ It is said that a majority of the com- 
panies are fair in their settlements, “yet we have a certain number 
of insurance carriers who seem to be proud of the fact that. they 
make their savings at. the expense of the dependent widows, orphans, 
and injared workmen.’ Unjust settlements are accepted by the 
workmen to avoid the delay and expense of litigation, the result 
being that “in many, many cases the claims are settled by one-half 
the amount duc.”’ Claimants are not always familiar with their 
rights and can not cope successfully with a trained insurance adjuster. 
lt is strongly urged, therefore, that settlements by agreement should 
be supervised by some authorized person, and the act should be 
revised so as to secure injured workmen and their dependents the 
amounts due them. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 





Constitutionality of Massachusetts Requirement as to Publication o{ 
Names 


HE minimum wage law of Massachusetts differs from that of 


most other States in not providing compulsion as to the pay- 
| 
I 


ment of the wage rate promulgated by the commission. Hovw- 
ever, the law did provide that where employers fail to pay such rates 
the commission may furnish the names to any newspaper of the 
State, and the publication of the same was made obligatory on the 
payment of the regular rates for the space taken. Such a list of 
names was furnished some months ago to the Boston Transcript (o., 
which refused to publish the same. ‘The case was taken to court an 
a fine fixed according to the terms of the act. The Transcript ( 
claimed that the provision of the law was unconstitutional and vy. 
and carried the case to the supreme court of the State where, on 
June 14, a decision was rendered finding this provision of the act 
unconstitutional. 

The law declared (section 13) that no member of the commission 
and no newspaper publisher should be liable for the publication of 
such names unless there was willful misrepresentation; but thie 
court found that this assurance was of but doubtful value, since it is 
not certain that the legislature has the power to deprive one altogethic 
of his right of action against the publisher of a libel. Section !2 
fixed the penalty for failure to accept the publication at a fine of not 
less than $100. The effect of this was to compel without option a 
publisher to accept the matter offered by the commission at the cu 
rent rates. ‘“‘He may not want to print the designated matter at 
the rates commonly charged for space. It may not be for his business 
advantage so to print it. He many not want to print it at any price 
His preferences, desires, or financial advantage or detriment 
entitled to no consideration under the statute.” Without going into 
a discussion of the validity of the protective provision of section | 
“3t is at least plain that such publisher may be involved in expensi\ 
litigation which he would not invite or risk if left to his own volition. 
The power to impose contracts involving consequences of that kin 
can not in any event be rested upon consideration the exigent nature 
of which is not plain.” 

The conclusion is reached that such a requirement is an unjusti- 
fiable interference with the freedom of the publisher to make con- 
tracts, and that no emergency or other public interest is in evidence 
warranting such legislation. While newspaper publishers, like other 
citizens, are subject to reasonable legislative regulations, they are 
also “entitled to invoke constitutional guaranties in common wit! 
others.” The two sections (12 and 13) are, therefore, declared 
unconstitutional and of no effect. 
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Specific reference is made to an earlier decision of the court con- 
struing and sustaining the same act, with special mention of the 
omission of the sections here considered from consideration at that 
time. (Holcombe v. Creamer (1918), 231 Mass. 99, 120 N. E. 354.) 
Reference is also made to the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court holding the minimum wage law of the District of Columbia 
unconstitutional. (Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (1923), 261 U. S. 
525.) It was pointed out that this decision in no way affected the 
provisions of the Massachusetts law as it lacked the compulsory 
feature as to payments that was fatal to the District statute. It was 
also said that the sections in the case are so separable from the 
remainder of the law that it still ‘‘stands as a valid exercise of legis- 
lative power.” 

In commenting on this opinion the minimum wage commission 
emphasizes the value of the explicit assertion of the validity of the 
remainder of the act in the face of the decision in the Boston Tran- 
script case and that of the Supreme Court in the Adkins case. Other 
newspapers than the Boston Transcript have freely published at 
their current rates all lists, orders, etc., offered by the commission, 
and have even submitted requests for permission to publish adver- 
tisements of noncompliance. It would, therefore, appear that the 
commission is not likely to be seriously handiosened in the matter 
of advertisements. 

Even if the newspapers should decline generally, the bulletins pub- 
lished by the commission and information furnished in other reports 
of the office would stiil afford a large degree of publicity; while it is 
only a minority of the employers who have ever called for such pub- 
lication, the majority having cooperated in the past, as they “ will 
doubtless continue to cooperate with the commission in carrying out 
its recommendations.” 

It may be added in this connection that the commission has recently 
(May 27) determined to organize a wage board to establish a rate for 
women employed in the manufacture of bread and pastry products. 
A new wage board has also been formed to cover canning and pre- 
serving establishments and establishments manufacturing minor lines 
of confectionery and food preparations, the purpose being to secure a 
single decree in lieu of the two existing decrees for the branches named. 
A similar step has been determined upon with regard to wholesale 
and retail millinery establishments, in which separate decrees had 
been operative. ‘Though these actions antedate the actual handing 
down of the opinion in the Boston Transcript case, taken together 
with the comment on that-case made by the commission, it is evi- 
dent that there is no intention of slackening the activities of the 
commission so far as authorized by the law, which involves all essen- 
tial features, as indicated by the expressions of the commission. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Penalty Against Employer Appealing Liability Decision held Uncon- 


stitutional: Anzona 


ARAGRAPH 3161 of the Civil Code of Arizona, 1913, provided 

Pp a penalty of 12 per cent interest against an employer appe.|- 
ing from a judgment for damages im cases where the judgmen 

was on such appeal affirmed, such interest to run from the date o 
the bringing of suit. In Arizona Eastern R. Co. v. Head (224 Pac. 
1057), the supreme court of the State held this provision unco) 
stitutional for various reasons, the most important being the unequ:. 
burden placed by it on employers coming within its terms: App. 
might. be taken where judgments under the Lord Campbell's 
(injuries causing death) were contested, or where compensation 
awards were involved, but the rate in such cuses would be but 
per cent, and from the tame the verdict was rendered. The “eq: 
protection’’ clause of the fourteenth amendment was therefore he: 
to be violated, both on account of the doubling of the rate of 
terest, and because it was made te run from the time of the bringing 
of the suit, before it was known what the amount of the recover 
would be. 





Establishment of Convict Labor System in Utah 
* ter constitution of the State of Utah directs the legislature | 


prohibit the contracting of convict labor and the employment‘ 

of convicts outside the prison except on work eneler direct 
control of the State. The legislature at various times has enacte 
provisions in line with these requirements, giving to the warden | 
the prison. wn supervision over the subjects, with authority to 
furnish employment to prisoners which will be most beneficial to t! 
State and best suited to their several capacities. The prison boar 
is to determine what lines of productive tabor shall be pursued, and 
select such Imes as will interfere as little as possible with the sam: 
lines of industry carried on by citizens of the State. 

The supreme court of the State had before it in 1923 a petition to 
prohibit the State board of correction from carrying out a contrac‘ 
with a manufacturer by which it was provided that such manufac 
turer, the Pioneer Garment Manufacturing Co., should instal! 
machinery and equipment in the prison for the use of the State o’ 
Utah as a factory for the production of work shirts and overall: 
The State was to furnish such facilities, floor space, etc., as would 
enable the machinery to be properly installed and operated, to pro- 
vide heat and ventilation, ad to self to the manufacturing compan) 
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any overalls or work shirts produced by the labor of convicts in excess 
of those needed by the penitentiary and such other State institutions 
as the board might wish to supply. No sales should be made to 
other than the manufacturmg company without its written per- 
mission. 

The Utah Manufacturers’ Association was instrumental in bring- 
ing this proceeding to declare the contract. described void as not 
complying with the constitutional provision prohibiting the con- 
tracting, of convict labor. On aie tle ott of the terms, the court 
was of the opinion that the contract was for the labor of the convicts, 
and was in violation of the constitution and statutes of the State 
and was, therefore, void. (Price v. Mabey 218 Pac. 724.) 

In further pursuance of its purpose to provide industrial employ- 
ment for the inmates of the penitentiary, the board of correction 
arranged for the expenditure of $25,000 for the installation of machin- 
ery under the control of the State, and for the purchase of raw 
material for the manufacture of approximately 50 dozen garmenis 
per day (overalls and such other clothing as they deem advisable). 

One W. R. Pollock asked for a writ of prohibition against the 
board to prevent the carrying out of this plan, bringing the action 
as a citizen and taxpayer of the State. (Pollock v. Mabey, 226 Pac. 
186.) The complaint stated that the board was acting ‘without 
and in excess ge power and jurisdiction” and that the expendi- 
ture of the sums necessary coe unlawfully increase the burdens of 
taxes upon the plaintiff and other taxpayers of the State. ‘The case 
was considered at. some length, with quotations from the law, the 
conclusion being reached that the board was acting within the pro- 
visions of the statutes which gave to it power to exereise discretion 
as to employments that would be beneficial to the State and suited 
to the capacities of the prisoners. No manufacturing industry had 
hitherto been installed, and the statute authorized forms of employ- 
ment such as the board may determine upon. ‘The law ‘“‘gives the 
board the right to employ the inmates in manufacturing industries. 
The statute defining the limitations of an administration commis- 
sion or bedy should not be so interpreted, if any other interpretation 
is permissible from the language used, as to defeat the practical 
application of the duties imposed on such body.” 

he proceeding for a writ of prohibition was, therefore, dismissed. 

A second case based on the same facts and seeking the same ends 
was decided the same day (Utah Manufacturers’ Association v. 
Mabey, 226 Pac. 189). In this case the same association that was 
active in the Price case sought a writ of prohibition against the 
board, claiming that the action would violate existing statutes and 
the constitution. However, the court, for the reasons expressed in 
the Pollock case above, decided against the plaintifis and dismissed 
the action. It was held that there was no contract for the hiring of 
convicts as in the Price case, the present plan contemplating that 
the work should be done on prison grounds and under the direct 
control of the State. 
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Labor Law ot Nayarit, Mexico ! 


By Eruet Youre Larson, or tuHE U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics 


GIVE effect to article 123 of the Federal constitution of Mexico 

the State of Nayarit enacted the labor law of October 25, 191s. 

This law covers such subjects as labor contracts, rights and 

obligations of the contracting parties, hours and wages, conciliation 

and arbitration, employment of women and children, trade-unions. 

strikes, private employees, shop rules, apprentices, and workmen’s 
compensation. 

Contracts of Eraployment 


A CONTRACT of employment is defined in the law as an agr 
ment by virtue of which a workman renders service for 
employer, under his direction, and for which he receives pecuniary 
remuneration. 
Employment contracts are ciassified by the law as follows: (| 
Oral or written; (2) individual or collective. The contract is indivic|- 
ual when it is made between a worker and an individual com- 
pany or legal entity recognized by the law. A collective contract 
is one made between an individual, company, or legal entity and 
a group of workers legally represented. The following may no 
become a direct party to an employment contract: (1) Minors under 
12 years of age; (2) young men under 16 years of age; and women 
irrespective of age in work which this law prohibits. Young persons 
over 12 and under 16 years of age may make labor contracts through 
legal representatives and with the permission of the municipal 
authority. To be able to make a labor contract a married woman 
must have a marriage certificate. In individual contracts there 
practically no formality except an agreement between the partics 
concerning the services which the worker is to render and the remu 
eration which he is to receive. A collective contract must be execute 
in writing. The law requires that in all written contracts the follov 
ing shall be clearly specified: (1) The names, ages, professions, ani 
domiciles of the contracting parties; (2) the kind of service to be 
rendered; (3) the wages the worker is to receive, and the form and 
place of payment; (4) the place or places where the work is to be 
performe ; (5) the duration of the contract; (6) the cuuses for draw- 
ing up the contract: (7) any other stipulations deemed necessary. 


Termination 


Contracts may be terminated under the following conditions 
(1) When the worker feels that it would be prejudicial to his interesis 
to continue; (2) upon the petition of either of the parties when thie 
contract was for an indefinite period, providing both parties have 
been notified in advance; (3) at the end of the contract period; (4) 
by mutual consent; (5) upon the death of either of the contracting 
parties; (6) upon the dissolution, liquidation, or bankruptcy of the 
employer; (7) on account of the physical or moral incompetence o! 





1 This is the ninth of a series of articles on labor legislation in the Mexican States, the eight previous ones 
having been published in the December, 1922, A t, September, November, and December, 1923, and 
the February, April, and June, 1924, issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. ‘The labor law of Nayar! 
was received by this bureau too late to be included in the previous studies; it is handled topically as were 
the other State laws. 
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either party which makes the fulfillment of the contract impossible; 
(g) upon the conclusion of the work for which the contract was made. 

Grounds for discharge.—The following constitute justifiable grounds 
for the discharge of an employee: (1) When in the judgment of the 
hoards of conciliation and arbitration, the worker does not render the 
service agreed upon; (2) when in the judgment of the previously 
mentioned boards, the worker disobeys orders of the employer or 
his agents concerning the work; (3) when he reveals trade secrets, 
provided this has been proved before the boards; (4) when he com- 
mits a penal offense during the performance of his tasks; (5) when he 
violates the shop regulations more than three times in one month; 
(5) when in the judgment of the boards, he causes a loss to the em- 
ployer’s interest through negligence or disobedience. 

When worker may quit.—A laborer may quit his employment for 
any of the following justifiable reasons: (1) If wages are not paid 
as stipulated in the contract; (2) if, in the judgment of the boards of 
conciliation and arbitration, he or his family are maltreated by 
word or deed by the employer or by his subordinates; (3) if, in the 
judgment of the same boards, the worker feels that his health is 
being undermined because of the unhealthful conditions of the work 
place; (4) if the employer violates the shop rules more than three 
times in one month, which violations affect the worker; (5) if, in the 
judgment of the boards, the employer requires him to do work for 
which he has not contracted; (6) if the employer does not give the 
agricultural laborers or tenant laborers lodging and drinking water 
according to the terms of this law; (7) if the employer does not pay 
agricultural laborers, tenant laborers, and servants when they are 
ill, the half pay to which they are entitled under this law. 

a discharge.—An employer shall not discharge a worker 
because he joins a labor organization or takes part in a lawful strike. 

Employer's liability.—If the employer discharges a worker without 
a justifiable reason, or if the latter quits the pv a ap with a justi- 
‘liable reason, the worker has a right either to demand of the employer 
the payment of an indemnity equal to three months’ wages, or to 
require him to carry out the contract. 


Certain Provisions Void 


_ The law declares certain provisions not binding even though 
included in the contract. These provisions are as follows: (1) Stipu- 
lations for more than an 8-hour day or for more than 7 hours for night 
work; (2) those which specify a lower wage than the minimum wage; 
\3) those which provide for a longer period than one week before the 
payment of wages; (4) those which provide for the payment of wages 
in places of recreation, stores, restaurants, cafés, and canteens when 
the work does not include the employees of these establishments; (5) 
those which require, either directly or indirectly, the purchase of 
articles of consumption in specified stores; (6) those which permit 
wages to be retained on the pretext of a fine; (7) those which con- 
stitute a waiver by the workman of the right to compensation for 
industrial accidents or occupational diseases or of any right which 
the law establishes for his benefit. Conflicts and differences which 
arise concerning employment contracts shall be decided by the 
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municipal boards of conciliation: and arbitration and by the central 
beard of conciliation and arbitration of the State. 


Workers’ Organizations 


& SYNDICATE, according to the law, is a group of workers of th. 

same profession and work, combined exclusively for the dey elop- 
ment and defense of their common interests. The law stipulate 
that these groups organized according to the following provisions o 
the law shall be regarded as legal: persons apart from their members 
(1) They must have at least 20 members; (2) such organizations s}\4\| 
establish by-laws and shall send one copy thereof to the executive of 
the municipality, who will register it, and another to the ceniral 
board of conciliation and arbitration; (3) they shall also have the |y- 
laws recorded by the president of the city council. The by) 
must contain the name, headquarters, object of organization, ¢o)- 
ditions of membership, mode of collection and administration o| 
funds, and duties of the executive committee and manner of choosing 
its members. ‘The workers organizations shall inform the executive 
of the municipality once'a month as to the workers who have joined 
resigned. After such a group has been organized and registered, it: 
rights and obligations as maith shall be recognized. 


Prohibited Acts 


Provisions in the law specifically prohibit the trade-unions from 
doing any of the following acts: (1) Coercing any one to join the 
organization; (2) engaging in political or religious or any other act 
outside the sphere of the organization; (3) admitting to member 
one who is an agitator or engaged in spreading seditious propagan a. 
For doing any of the things specifically prohibited these organizatio) 
may, after a hearing, be penalized by having their names stricken 
from the register. Subject to the same conditions, such organi: 
tions may group themselves into federations, confederations, or labor 
bureaus. 


Labor Disputes 
Strikes 


HEN lawful.—The law defines lawful strikes as those which are: §"'° 

(1) Peaceful; (2) those which have the following definite §“* 
objects: (a) To require the employer to fulfill the obligations imposed §“° 
upon him: by the employment contract; (4) to obtain a modification ‘le 
of the contract for the benefit of the workers when they consider it H°° 
unjust. or prejudicial to their interests; (c) to corroborate another BPP 
luwful strike; (3): those in which the workers present their petitions to w 
the: employer in writing before declaring a strike; (4) those which are 3 
declared only after the employer has refused the workers’ petitions or hal 
after the employer has failed: to respond within a period of 8 days: ¥: 
(5) those which are declared only after the workers have notified the J"? 
president of the city council of the employer’s refusal or his failure bP 
to respend. a 
Stmkes im public services.—Workers employed in the public serv- we 
ices are required to give notice to the president of the city counc! ‘in 
and to the central board of conciliation and arbitration 10 days in wnt 
advance of the date set for a strike. 
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Termination.—Strikes may be terminated by private agreement 
hetween the employers and workers, by cotalliadion before the 
municipal board, or by the decision of the central board of conciliation 
and arbitration. 

Effect of award on contract of employment.—The provisions of the 
law concerning the effect of an award of the central board of 
conciliation and arbitration on the contract of employment are as 
ns of [qfollows: (1) If the award is favorable to the employer, the contract 
bers: [pis terminated without obligation on his part; (2) if it is favorable 
shal] gto the workers, the contract will continue with such modifications as 
ve of Igthe board directs, in which case the contract may be terminated if 
tral [gg the employer pays the strikers an indemnity equivalent to three 
o hy. (_months’ wages; (3) if the award is not wholly favorable to either 
lows Mgparty, the contract continues on such terms as the award directs; 
con. however; the contract may be terminated without obligation to the 
n of Qgemployer if the workers refuse to continue, and if the employer 
osing Igrefuses to continue the contract he shall pay the strikers an indemnity 
, Mequivalent to three months’ wages. 

Hiring of strike breakers prohibited.—The law prohibits employers 
fom hiring other workers to replace those on strike pending the 
settlement of a lawful strike. 

A strike suspends the effect of the labor contract while it lasts, 
but it does not terminate it, nor does it destroy the rights and 
obligation which the contract specifies. | 

Strikes, according to the law, should be limited to the act of 
suspending work. Strikers who engage in violent acts against 

person or property will be liable to the penal and civil authorities 
Anaa, 


for their acts. 
roe Settlement of Labor Disputes 


icKen HE law provides that differences and disputes between employers 
Mn1Z8- and workers shall be submitted for settlement to the local 
labor Mboard of conciliation in a municipality, which is subordinate to the 
central board of conciliation and arbitration. 
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Organization of Conciliation Boards 


Local boards.—The municipal boards of conciliation shall consist of 
are: (ive members, two representatives each of employers and workers 
finite (2d a member of the city council who shall be ex officio president, of 
posed ihe board. The president of the city council shall designate a period 
‘ation 20t exceeding three days in which the employers and workers shall 
jor it cect their representatives. If they are not elected within the 
vther ggspecitied time the pendent shall appoint them. Local boards shall 
ns to 206 be permanent bodies but shall function only when needed. _ 

h are  , Central board.—The central board of conciliation and arbitration 
ns or (uall be a permanent body located in the capital of the State and 
davs: QLall be composed of seven members, three representatives each of 
d ihe °™ployers and workers and a Government representative who acts 
as president of the board and who is appointed and can be removed 
by the governor of the State. The employer and labor members 
are elected for one-year terms and may be reelected. If the em- 
ployer and labor representatives are not elected within a specified 
me the governor shall appoint provisional representatives to act 
until the official representatives are duly elected. 
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Powers and Duties of Boards 





Local boards.—Among the powers and duties of the municip| 
boards are the following: (1) To study and attempt to settle io 
between employers and workers which come under their jurisdictio, 
in matters pertaining to labor contracts, the workday, was 
responsibility for accidents and occupational diseases, strikes, an¢ 
similar questions, provided these affect only the interests of {}, 
municipality; (2) when disputes are under the jurisdiction of {| 
central board the local board shall begin an investigation theros 
and submit their findings to the central board for decision; (3) any 
other duties which the law imposes upon them. | 

Central board.—The central board has the following powers an¢ 
duties: (1) To have jurisdiction over the local boards and over {}, 
special commissions On minimum wage; (2) to study and decid 

isputes between employers and workers in matters pertaining {) 
labor contracts, the workday, wages, responsibility for accident 
and occupational diseases, strikes, and similar questions, provide; 
these affect the interests of two or more municipalities; (3) to pas. 
on all works regulations of workshops, business enterprises, ete, 
(4) to register labor bureaus, trade-unions, and the like as well a 
strike them off the register when it is necessary; (5) any other duties 
which the law imposes onit. Thecentral board acts in two capacities, 
that of a conciliation board and that of an arbitral tribunal, whe, 
it decides questions in regard to awards or decisions only af 
conciliation has failed. 


A 


Procedure 


The employers or the workers, acting themselves or by attor 
may bring any matter in dispute before the municipal board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration by either oral or written complaint. Boi) 

arties shall submit evidence, the proceedings being informal. Alter 
Bir. com the case the board shall endeavor to effect a concil 
tion which is just and equitable. If no agreement is reached the 
case shall be taken to the central board to decide it by arbiti 
The following cases shall be brought before the central board of 
conciliation and arbitration: (1) Protests against astandard minimun 
wage made by the special commissions; (2) controversies bet wee 
capital and labor which affect two or more municipalities; (3) dis 
putes which are to be decided by arbitration; (4) disputes concerning 
strikes. 

A protest against a standard minimum wage rate may be preseited 


by any employer or worker affected thereby, within eight days of the 


publishing of such rate, provided it is in writing and is presented t0 
the president of the central board. Hight days are allowed for the 
presentation of evidence and arguments to the court, which shall 
render its decision either confirming or modifying the rate with 
eight days thereafter. 

Decisions of the central and municipal boards, which shall be by 
majority vote, shall be in writing and shall state the reasons on whic! 
they are based and shall set forth the award in specific terms. 
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Hours of Labor and Rest 


HE law establishes the maximum 8-hour day as the legal working- 

day, 7 hours as the maximum for nightwork, and 714 hours for 

the ‘mixed day,’’ 1. e., one in which the working period includes both 

day and night work. Daywork is defined as being work done be- 

tween 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., and nightwork as that done between 6 p. m. 
and 6 a Mm. 

Overtime work, i. e., all work in excess of the maximum working- 
day, is permitted when there is a mutual agreement between the 
employers and workers. The law further provides that overtime 
work shall not exceed three hours per day and sha!’ not be required 
on more than three consecutive days. 

The law provides that the employees shall be granted mealtime, 
to be fixed by mutual agreement between employers and workers, 
and that for six days of work there must be one day of rest. 


Wages 


WAGES are defined as the pecuniary remuneration paid by the 
employer to the employee in return for services rendered. 
The amount of the wage may be determined freely, but in no case 
may it be less than that fixed as the minimum wage in the manner 
provided by this law. In determining wages the quantity and quality 
of the services rendered shall be taken into consideration, making no 
distinction between employees on account of sex or nationality. 
All wages shall be paid in legal currency and not in merchandise, 
promissory notes, counters, or any other substitutes for money. 
All wages must be paid at regular periods, not to exceed a week in 
the case of manual workers and agricultural laborers and a month in 
the case of clerical employees (empleado) and domestic servants. 
Payment of wages must be made at the place of employment. 


Minimum Wage 


By a minimum wage is meant a wage which is sufficient, depending 
upon the conditions in each region, to satisfy the normal needs of 
the workers, to afford them the opportunity of obtaining an educa- 
tion, and to enable them to enjoy certain wholesome pleasures, con- 
sidering the wage earner as the head of a family. The minimum 
wage rate shall be fixed by special minimum wage commissions 
formed in each municipality, these commissions being subordinate 
to the State central board of conciliation and arbitration. The 
commissions are to convene at the call of the central board of concili- 
ation and arbitration, but not oftener than twice a year. The law 
provides that each of the commissions shall be composed of a repre- 
sentative of the employers and a representative of the employees in 
each of the industries in the municipality, and one member of the 
city council, who will act as arOheand of the commission. The 
representatives of the employers and workers must be selected by the 
day on which the central ome of conciliation and arbitration decides 
that the commission will meet. For two weeks after organizing, 
these commissions shall proceed to obtain necessary information 
regarding conditions in the region in relation to the cost of articles 
of prime necessity, wages, supply and demand of labor in the com- 
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munity, and any other necessary data. All commercial enterprise: 
factories, labor bureaus, and agricultural and industrial undertakino. 
are required to provide gratuitously any information requested |) 
the commission and to make any investigation needed for this py). 
ose. After two weeks of investigation the commission, by a majo. 
ity vote, shall fix the minimum wage for each one of the indusipie: 
and. for each class of workers. A copy of the decision fixing thp 
minimum wage is to be sent to the State central board of conciliatioy 
and arbitration and other copies are to be sent to the’city coun 
where one is to be placed in the public archives and the others arp 
to be published in periodicals and posted in public places. For 
each session of the special commissions there shall be kept a record 
of the proceedings, whieh shall state clearly the substance of the pyro. 
ceedings and include all the documents pertaining thereto. 


Woman and Child Workers 


"THE law provides that the work of children under 12 years of 

age shall not be the object of a contract. The law forbids th 
employment of women and children under 16 years of age in dang: 
and unhealthful occupations and on overtime work. Amon; 
dangerous occupations stipulated in the law are the following: Ajj 
oiling, cleaning, examining, and repairing of machinery in motio: 
all work with mechanical saws, files, sharp knives, pile drivers, ; 
similar mechanical apparatus the manipulation of which req 
special precaution; ali work specified as dangerous in the rules and 
regulations of the factory, workshop, or other industrial esta! 
ment. Unhealthful occupations as specified in the law are as fol! 
Work involving danger of aeduatated poisoning due to the handli 
poisonous substances; all industrial operations entailing poiso 
and injurious gases and vapors, as the drilling of oil wells, et 
operations in which injurious dust is produced, as in the polishi: 
crude crystals; those industries which require “ prudent and att 
labor,” as the manufacture of explosives or inflammable materials 
all industries in which the workers labor in damp surroundings, «s 
work around cold tanks of breweries; and all work specified as un- 
healthful in the rules and regulations of the factory, workshop, or 
other industrial establishment. 

The law prohibits the employment of women and minors under 16 
years of age for night manual work; women and minors who are clerical 
workers (empleados) may not work after 10 o’clock at night. 

The works regulations in factories, workshops, and industria 
establishments shall specify in detail the dangerous and unhealt!ful 
oecupations which are prohibited to women and minors. 

During the three months before childbirth women will not be 
allowed to perform any physical work which requires considera)le 
effort, and during the month following childbirth they must have « 
complete rest, and retain their positions and all their contractual 
rights. During the period of lactation, which shall not exceed 1 
months, the shall be allowed two extra rest periods a day of hall 
an hour each during which they may nurse their children at the 
place of employment. , 

Women and. minors who do work equal to men may not be (is 
criminated against because of age or sex but shall receive the same 
wages. 


] 
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Hygiene and Safety 


N CASE of accident to the workers the law requires employers to 
| provide first-aid treatment as well as necessary medicines. 
When the workers are ill and unable to work the employers 
shall pay them one-half of their regular wages and provide medical 
assistance, or at least, medicines. Employees must abstain from 
imprudent acts which may endanger the safety of themselves, of 
their fellow workers, or of the factory, shop, or other work place. 
In case Of grave danger in the establishment, or in emergencies, the 
workers shall give assistance in every possible way. 

Heads of establishments employing 100 or more workers have the 
following additional requirements imposed upon them: (1) They are 
obliged to observe in their establishments the legal requirements as 
io sanitation and health and to adopt adequate measures to prevent 
accidents in the use of machines and other instruments so as to vive 
the best guaranty for the health and life of the workers compatible 
with the nature of the work; (2) they shall adopt adequate measures to 
prevent occupational diseases which might result from the handling of 
machinery and other equipment, and shall heed the just recom- 
mendations made by the workers; (3) in drainage systems, oil wells 
unhealthful plantations, and in general all undertakings in insanitary 
regions, the spread of malarial or infectious diseases should be pre- 
vented as far as possible, heeding the just recommendations of the 
workers; (4) they shall furnish comfortable and sanitary dwellings 
for their workmen, for which they may charge rents not exceeding 6 
per cent annually of the assessed value of the property; (5) they shall 
provide schools for the employees’ children; (6) employers are re- 
quired to establish free infirmaries for the workers; (7) they shall 
provide drinking water, ilumination, laundries, and publie baths in 
localities where these services are not supplied by the city; (8) any 
other requirements specified in the law. 


Shop Regulations 


HOP regulations are required in all factories, workshops, and 
industrial establishments, but such regulations must be approved 

by the central board of conciliation and arbitration before i can 
be enforced. These rules shall be drawn up by two representatives 
each of the employers and the workers from each factory or business. 


Workmen's Compensation 


HE employer is civilly liable for industrial accidents and occupa- 

tional diseases suffered by his employees or workers. The 

compensation law covers employers of all establishments run on a 
ange scale, irrespective of the nature of the work. 

An industrial accident is defined as a sudden and unforeseen 
event arising out of or in the course of employment, which results in 
the worker’s death or in his temporary or permanent disability. An 
occupational disease is defined as an illness which is contracted and 
developed during the employment and as a consequence of it result- 
lng in the worker’s death or in his temporary or permanent disability. 
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Death 


If the industrial accident or occupational disease causes death 
the employer shall pay, in addition to one month’s wages to cove, 
funeral expenses, compensation equivalent to one year’s wages 4, 
the following relatives: (1) To the legitimate and recognized i||evii;. 
mate children if they are minors; (2) if there are no children, to {J 
legitimate wife; (3) if neither children nor wife survive, to the legit). 
mate or recognized illegitimate mother if she is a widow and has |e) 
dependent upon the employee; (4) if neither children, wife, no; 
mother survive, to the legitimate or recognized illegitimate father jf 
he is unable to work and was dependent upon the worker. 


ty 


Permanent Total Disability 


The law declares that permanent total disability is that which 
incapacitates the worker for life for the performance of any work. 
An employee who is permanently and totally disabled as the res); 
of an industrial accident or occupational disease shall receive con. 
pensation equivalent to one-half of the worker’s wages for a period 
of two years. 

Permanent Partial Disability 


Permanent partial disability is described as that which permanently 
incapacitates the employee for the performance of the work which 
he was doing at the time of the accident. In such cases the employer 
shall pay an amount equal to the worker’s full wages for one year, 


Temporary Disability 


The law describes temporary disability as that which incapacitates 
an employee for the performance of his work only for a certain length 
of time. Employers are required to pay employees who are tempora- 
rily disabled one-half of their regular wages until they are well. |i 
the disability exceeds six months the board of conciliation and ar!)- 
tration shall determine the amount they shall receive. 


Administration 


To enforce the provisions of the law regarding workmen’s compen- 
sation no order of any authority is necessary unless there is a dis- 
agreement between the employer and the worker, in which caso the 
boards of conciliation and arbitration shall decide the matter. The 
provisions of this law do not modify nor alter in any way the obliga- 
tions which the law imposes upon employers in the case of sickness 
or death of the employees, regardless of the cause. 
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REHABILITATION 





Rehabilitation Work in Pennsylvania 


69 persons reported disabled throughout that State in April, 
1924, which brought the number of disabled cases listed with 
the bureau up to 4,295. Of the total number of disabled registrants, 
1,558 have been returned to suitable occupations or rehabilitated, 
214 receiving financial assistance from the beteue while in training 
and 336 being aided in securing artificial appliances. 
The following record of the bureau’s ond in April, 1924, as com- 
pared with April, 1923, is taken from Labor and Industry (Harris- 
burg) for June of the current year: 


T's Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabilitation offered its services to 


April, 1923 April, 1924 


RI MR oe oh 2, adie bok Swick Bald nb ne ae hited habe dehen abe 73 69 
ee SERS i Seen Wie anche a 63 53 
tt a LA ELE ER A RTD ar dees he 32 22 
Financially aided in training......_..........__--- 49 35 
Financially aided in obtaining artificial appliances__- _- 1] 5 






Civilian Rehabilitation Work in Wisconsin 








of the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education con- 

tains in addition to statistical information an account of the 
organization of the work in that State. In 1920 the Federal Govern- 
ment passed the so-called industrial rehabilitation act, which encour- 
ages the training for some specific vocation of all the disabled, whether 
the disability is due to industrial accident or some other cause, and 
Wisconsin promptly joined in the proposed program. 


Ts first annual report of the industrial rehabilitation division 


The Federal act carries with it an appropriation as a subsidy to each State 
accepting its plan. The Wisconsin Legislature of 1921 accepted the plan and 
appropriated $22,400 to match our Federal allotment of $25,000. The Federal 
act states that all expenditures of its fund must be matched dollar for dollar by 
the State fund. It also places limitations upon the type of expenditures on 
which the State may expect Federal aid. The Wisconsin act permits expenditures 
for maintenance of the man in training and for physical restoration—which the 
Federal act does not—so that whatever expenses are incurred on these two (and 
very necessary and important) items must be met by the State appropriation of 
$22,400 alone. 


Getting in touch with those who are industrially handicapped is an 
essential part of the work, and to do this wide cooperation was found 
necessary. ‘The industrial commission, which through its adminis- 
tration of the workmen’s compensation law is in touch with all industrial 
accidents, reports those who in their judgment are physically and 
vocationally handicapped, while the State board of health arranges 
with all public and private hospitals, clinics, dispensaries, and prac- 
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ticing physicians to report all persons under treatment for dise 
injury which may result in physical handic ap. For all who a: 
ceptible of rehabilitation it is planned to give aid in the selecti 
some suitable voc ation and to prov ide trainit 1g, either in some s 

or other institution, “on the job” in plants or factories, by t 

by correspondence courses, or by such a combination of met! 
seems most effective. Where necessary the entire cost of tuiti 
educational supplies is paid. Aid is given in finding positions 

for those who ag taken special training and for those who wit 

it may be able to do certain kinds of work. The program in 
giving therapeutic treatment, providing artificial appliances at cos 
when they can not otherwise ‘be obt: ane, and furnishing the « 
maintenance, not to exceed $20 a week for 20 weeks, if this is nece 

to enable the applicant to receive the necessary training. The. 
pensation law provides cost of maintenance for 20 weeks while ta 
training, in addition to other indemnity, so that for the victims o| 
industrial accidents the State. does not provide maintenance. 
fortunately, the appropriation has not been sufficient to provi: 
treatment, artificial a ypliances, and maintenance during train: 
which the program call, and the work has been handicapped bs 
deficiency. 

Local assistance has been sought to extend the scope of the 
beyond what the official staff alone could accomplish. In citi 
over 5,000 population, local committees, made up of representa 
of local organizations and associations, health officers, city 
school nurses, and so on, have been formed. In general they 
take to learn what persons in their pompmunity need rehi abilita 
serv ice, what kind of help is necessary, and whether any local ag 
can do part or all of wiint't is needed; they are also expected to 
seminate information regarding the purpose and work of the 
rehabilitation division, to report back to their respective organiza 
on what is being done, and to cooperate with the State sery 
any program which may be undertaken. In the hired dis 
cooperation is less easy of attainment, but it was thought th: 
might be practicable to take a census of each schoo! district to |: 
how many and who need industrial rehabilitation, and that t 
efforts would be made to secure the cooperation of the health of 
the county nurses, and the county health boards in carrying 
whatever plans might be laid for the benefit of these handica) 
individuals. Up to the end of the period covered by this re} 
local committees had been organized in 13 cities, and the wor! 
growing. 

The number of cases dealt with during the 10 months end: 
June 30, 1922, was 715, of whom 672 were male and 43 fen 
Seventeen per cent were under 21 years of age, 30 per cent wi 
to 30, 22.2 per cent 31 tc 40, 12.3 per cent were 41 to 50, 13.4 
cent were 51 or over, and the age of 4.7 per cent was unk 
The report points out that nearly two-thirds of these cases 
within the age group 21 to 50, in which age period trade tra 
can perhaps “accomplish most. Those who are younger need | p 
vocational training, and usually some academic training as W 
while those who are older are handic: Sood by years as well 
disability. In 44.4 per cent of the cases handled the disabilit it v 
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due to industrial accidents, in 18.3 per cent to publie accidents, in 
99 ner cent to disease, and in 8.1 per cent it was congenital. It is 


explained that indust1 rial accidents are not really responsible for 


such a large part of the disabilities occurrimg yearly, but that since 
such disabilities are automatically reported by the industrial com- 
mission, the rehabilitation service gets more complete returns con- 
cerning them than concerning disabilities arising from other causes. 

is a matter of fact, industr) is responsible for — 5 per cent of the total partial 
or total permanent = abilities each year, and t! + ies 5 Mr ees can a ce 
by p ublie acc ident, dise ase, etc. 

The disabilities suflered by the 715 cases handled ranged from loss 
of all or part of member to blindness, imperfect hearing, and 
partial paralysis. 

In many individuals there may be a combination of disabilities, which often 
makes the training ee peor more complex. The losses of an arm or arms, or 


hand, hands, or parts of a hand, are the greatest in number and are probably 
the most difficult disability to overcome in placement on a job. Loss of hearing 
is more of a social handicap than vocational. There are a few things which 
the deaf can not do—taking dictation, musical education, ete.—hbut in general 


the range of vocations open to the deaf are not seriously - limited. Our experience 
has been that they have made the most excellent employees, not being distracted 


by the noises going on about them. 


The following summary is given of the disposition of cases up to 
June 30, 1922: 


Cases re sported. - _- - a, Lee ee ee ee ee ea nae ee 715 
Cases placed in employment___._-._....-_--. Sena 138 
Cases in training__-. s Senuiiatan itaeup asm ous 40 adicaniton erie ada 112 
Cases under investigation______- a" 4 8S | iu 240 
Cases not investigated_________________- a ieatl oe 135 
Cases not eligible. _.__-__-- PS Soh See) et Ee eee 90 


The total expenditures up to June 30 0, 1922, amounted to $30,232.20 
of which the Federal Government contributed $13,791.56, the rest 
neing made up of State and local funds. It was estimated that for 
the year ending June 30, 1923, over 1,000 persons would receive 
attention from the rehabilitation service, — fully 75 per cent of 


] 
} 


these would require training of some kind, and that, as training is 
hecessarily personal and intensive, it is wae expensive, so that 


expenditures would need to be considerably larger. Nevertheless, 
the work justifies itself, not only on humanitarian but also on 
economie grounds. 


During the year 1921-22, 138 persons were rehabilitated and placed in remu- 
nerative employment, the wages varying from $17 to $25 a week. Such persons, 
in most instances, pre vious to their rehabilitation were casual laborers, and their 
earnings were insufficient for their maintenance, and were in wiles or part 
dependent upon relatives, friends, or the locality. It is evident that even with 
this meager beginning the State gained in the economic returns that are being 
made by this rehabilitated group. All of epane, “ey have been followed closely 
and only 11 failed to make good on the jobs for which they were trained or placed 
Considering the above earning on an annual basi s, over $100,000 in earning was 
the net result in rehabilitating the above group. 
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Cooperative Production and Marketing 


N A recent article,' Prof. Alonzo E. Taylor of Stanford Universit, 
analyzes the problem facing the farmers’ cooperative marketing 
associations. He points out that whereas the production of 

manufactured and most other commodities is expanded or curtailed 
according to demand or because of prices, this 1s not true of food- 
stuffs, for agricultural operations are commonly carried out with 
little reference to market conditions. And “in this very situation - 
where producers of raw food crops do not follow a premeditated p; 
gram of production, while manufacturers of those same foodstu({s 
try to follow a premeditated program of production—lies one peculiar 
disability of agriculture.” 

The statement that increase in supply, followed by decline in price, res) 
increase in demand, must be applied to foodstuffs with a specific qualific: 
The demand for foodstuffs is inelastic up to a certain point, then becomes e! 
Food consumption has a saturation point. Our food consumption is sup; 
to be in the neighborhood of 3,600 calories per unit adult per day. We em: 
food to promote growth and sustain tissues, to keep the body warm in a « 
environment and to support work. In a large population these require: 
remain relatively constant. We have a certain overnourished class. We | 
small undernourished class, confining the term undernourishment to the : 
of lack of calories. Considered with respect to the size of the populatio: 
is the highest food consumption in the world. Higher consumption is not | 
anticipated. 

The demand for other commodities than food is limited by income 
rather than saturation. Increased consumption of one food, however, 
usually means a corresponding decrease in the consumption of another 
food. 

Therefore, we observe witn foodstuffs as a class that gluts develop much 1 
prominently than in the case of other commodities. A relatively small excess 
of agricultural produce leads to a disproportionate decline in price. Conversely, 
a relatively small scarcity of agricultural produce leads to a disproporticonat 
increase in price. When prices of foodstuffs fall, consumption does not 
quickly to rise, as tends to be the case with commodities in general. 

This should be taken into account by producers as well as (is- 
tributors, and “agricultural cooperative associations ought to posses: 
a program of farming as well as of marketing.” Agricultural co- 
— should lead to reduction of costs of operation, through 
elimination of losses and increase of efficiency, to the improvement 
and standardization of a asa to the elimination of waste in 
marketing, and to the avoidance of ‘distributive gluts’”’ by correct 
practices of shipping and merchandising, proportioning local supply 
to local demand. | 

One of the chief avenues of success in cooperative marketing lics in 
the orderly distribution of the product, i. e., the avoidance of gluts, 








i1Stanford University. Food Research Institute. ‘‘Cooperative production and marketing,” ") 
Alonzg Englebert Taylor. Reprinted from Sunset, February, 1924. 
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the ‘careful restriction of selling pressure,’ and the complete elimina- 
tion of dumping. The very success, however, brings on another 
problem, in what the author calls the “irrepressible increase of 
acreage. The increase of returns or the diminution of risks adds to 
the attractiveness of a particular crop, draws new farmers, and leads 
to the expansion of the operations of the farmers already in the field. 
And all the additional produce is dumped upon the marketing 
organization, which is trying to avoid dumping the produce on the 
wholesale and retail market. 

No board of directors of a manufacturing concern would tolerate the system 
in which the production manager and the sales manager worked independent of 
each other. Yet this is practically what occurs in the usual agricultural cooper- 
ative association; the producers turn out all they can and calmly pass the re- 
— sponsibility for disposal to the sales organization and the advertising department. 
OOd- 
with 


(On -- 


Tsity 
eting 
Nn of 


The writer is of the opinion that ‘‘cooperative marketing associa- 
tions must in some way, through agreement with their members, be 
enabled to restrict acreage or they must put into effect a sliding 
dere scale of grading and culling, so as to make the best use of the crop in 
stulls years of large or low yields, to the end of a proper remuneration of 
ular the grower.”’ 

Caution is advised in the endeavor by cooperative associations to 
its in utilize low-grade produce by working it up into some sort of by- 
oe product. ‘It is the all too-frequent experience that the presene of 
“on growers induces a cooperative association to enter on a by-product 
nplov program that is either in advance of its time or is unsound.” In 
d addition to the technical problems involved, the promotion of by- 
products tends to perpetuate the continuation of low-grade pro- 
duction. 

When new land is opened up, the buyer should know what sort of 
crops can be eubhenl and the marketing difficulties and possibili- 
ties. The cation points out that the crop possibilities may be classi- 
come fied as follows: 


Over, i. There are crops where, for particular reasons, supply does not equal de- 
yther mand, where for the time being unsatisfied desire of consumers is in evidence. 
Such a condition persists only in the face of particular difficulties in production, 
coupled with special popularity of the product. * * * In the nature oi 
more things, natural agricultural monopolies are rare. 
»X CESS 2. There are products for which a potential and actual market is available, 
rsely, with established and recognized uses, as rapidly as supply can be expended at a 
onale price. The consumer’s natural desire is not satisfied and the market is, there- 
tend fore, in a continuous process of expansion. * * * In the nature of things, 
the supply of such commodities may be expected to expand to the limits of the 
dis- market within a term of years. 
3. There are agricultural products whose further use can be expanded to a 
notable extent only if new modes of employment are devised. The market will 
| co- not take more, because the consumer resists until educated to new uses. * * * 
yuch It is in this domain that the skill and art of the advertiser are displayed. Adver- 
nent tising must induce new consumers to adopt known uses, or develop new uses to 
a enlarge the intake of present consumers. Naturally, increased consumption of 
ve In one food is largely at the expense of another. 
rect 4. The outturn of certain @rops in a region or zone can be expanded only by 
pply replacing the outturn of another region or zone. If one will scrutinize agricul- 
tural production over the last 40 years, one will observe numerous illustrations 
of crops being extinguished in one area by more efficient production in another 
area. 
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Cooperation Among the Lithuanians in the United States 


movement among the Lithuanians in this country. The, 

first step toward cooperative efiort was the opening of , 
grocery store in Waterbury, Conn., im 1895, due to the efforts of 4 
Lithuanian priest. Many of the early cooperative ventures of th 
people lacked some of the Rochdale principles and those coopera 
principles which were followed, as for instance, equal voting riv|its 
regardless of capital advanced, were due not to ont ledge of { 
cooperative movement, for they knew nothing of it, but to the 
Lithuanian’s innate sense of equal rights and fair play. 


A RECENT work’ traces the development of the cooperative 


Characteristics of the People 


HE author states that in certain respects the Lithuanian racial 
charac ‘teristics are well adapted for cooperative action. : 

the spirit of sympathy and solidarity with their fellow men is v 

common among them as are also thrift, honesty, and the conce; 

of the fundamental equality of all men. 

Other racial qualities, however, constitute a handicap to t 
success along cooperative lines. Among these the author orte a 
spirit of factionalism, which is very likely to disrupt an othen 
successful society, and their hel; lessness in the face of advers 
“With the Lithuanian consumers’ societies everything goes smoot 
until some great adversity or obstacle appears. in such a case 1 
members, instead of devoting all their energies to combating 
obstacle, prefer to be on the safe side and not to risk more than 
that which they will eventually lose when the store liquidates. A 
the liquidation often takes place without any real necessity,” sim) 
because of this lack of persistence and concerted will to success 
times of stress. Religious and political differences are also 

unportant potentially disru yting factors in Lithuanian societies 

Analysis of the causes of lollewé of Lithuanian cooperative socie 
reveal led also weaknesses common to societies of all nation: aliti 
lack of knowledge of cooperative principles, apathy and indiffe: 
of members, lack of leadership and of business ability in the mana: 
ment of the store, loss of faith in the movement as a result of financial 
losses in “fake” cooperative enterprises, shifting of membership not 
only as a result of removal to other loc alities but of return to t! 
native land, the acquisition of the individualistic spirit as the re 
of the American environment, and inability to meet chain-st 
competition. 

In addition, Lithuanian cooperators, in common with other 
eigners, face the difficulties due to insufficient knowledge of Englisi 


‘ 


Development of the Consumers’, Movement 


JX THE majority of cases, the writer states, the first Lithuanian 
cooperative stores in this country were organized without 
gard to broader social ideals.” “ The ley were the outcome of the real 








1 KeméSis, Fabian 8.: Cooperation among the Lithuanians iu the United States of erica. Washing 
Catholic University of America, 1924. 86 pp. 
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needs of life, designed to counteract the exploitation of private 
gTroCel 5. The first “Lithuanian cooperators lacked the vision of the 
Rochdale pioneers, but even though actuated by different motives, 
they began prac tically the same work.”’ 

The first consumers’ society on the Rochdale basis was organized 
in West Lynn, Mass., in 1908. The next year similar societies were 
formed in Staunton and Brighton, Mass., and “almost every year 
saw the dakabiishment of one or more societies”’ in that State. Alto- 
gether 14 societies were organized in Massachusetts; at present, 
however, only 8 of these survive. 

‘The (Lithuanian] consumers’ cooperative movement grew slowly 
and normally until 1919 and 1920, when it began to increase more 
rapidly. But the subseque nt years checked the movement.’ This 
was due to the economic depression and the accompanying ubem- 
ployment of 1921 and 1922, and to the fact that ‘the cooperative 
movement was totally forgotten’ in the rush to invest in enter- 
— organized upon the declaration of independence in Lithuania, 
to develop trade and industry in that country, and in the “fake’”’ 
cooperative societies th: at were being promoted during those years. 

{ll these schemes were equally disastrous morally and socially. Lithuanian 
workers became extremely skeptical concerning all alee activities. This 
attitude was further developed after the failure of many cooperative societies 


in 192L and 1922. The cooperative moveme ” among Lithuanians has ceased for 
some time to come. No consumers’ society was established by them in 1922. 
Only one appeared in 1923. 


Scope of the Report 


esate societies. —Information was obtained as to the 

xistence of 23 Lithuanian cooperative stores, but reports were 
actin from only 16. In addition, data were obtained as to 16 other 
societies no longer in operation. Of the 23 societies, 8 are in Mas- 
sachusetts, 7 in Pennsylvania, 2 in Michigan, 2 in Illinois, 1 in 
New Hampshire and 1 in Connecticut; the location of the remaining 
2 is not given. All are located in cities. 

All the societies practice the principle of one man, one vote. The 
payment of only a legal rate of interest on share capital is not so 
strictly followed, one society paying in 1917 interest of 46 per cent 
and in 1916, 148 per cent. Some had no fixed rate and none of these 
had, as a matter of fact, paid any interest at all on aoa 

Nine of the 16 reporting socie ties paid purchase dividends, rs ranging 
from 1 to 20 per ce nt; and 1 gsocie ty operates on the cost-plus plan. 
Of the existing societies, 87.5 per cent grant credit to members, 
“some of them even to outside customers.” ‘In this regard, however 
considerable progress has been made.’ Also, progress, “though 
slight,”’ has been made in efficiency of management. 

The total membership of the 16 reporting societies that are still in 
operation was 2,773, the average membership 173, the total share 
capital $65,335, tle combined sales per year $795,010, and the 
average surplus $4,833. Buildings, land, and equipment are owned to 
the value of $122,358. 

Cooperative insurance.—Under the heading of “insurance coopera- 
tion” the author includes the 132 mutual benefit societies con- 


> 
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cerning which he obtamed information. The total number of sy¢} 
societies in the United States he places at 1,000. In most cases thos, 
provide only sick and funeral benefits. Reports received from (3° 
societies show a combined membership of 15,359, monthly du. 
ranging from 10 cents to $1, weekly sick benefits ranging from : 

to $10, funeral benefits ranging from $50 to $300, and money, |: 
and buildings valued at $344,966. 

Lately a tendency to the amalgamation of small societies 
toward affiliation with one of the two central bodies (Lithuania; 
alliances) has been evident. ‘‘ These two alliances, together with 
women’s alliance, constitute the most important economic 
cultural Lithuanian organizations in the United States.”’ 

Building and loan associations.—The writer states that this typ: 
association is very popular among the Lithuanians. He gives 
figures as to the total number of such associations, but uses 
typical associations as the basis of his discussion. These had as 
as follows: 

No. 1, incorporated in 1897_______- os ._. $664, 386 § 
No. 2, incorporated in 1901_ ___ _ 803, 402 
No. 3, incorporated in 1906 . 618,114 
No. 4, incorporated in 1 . 329, 739 
No. 5, incorporated in . ; : 977, 037 

Cooperatwe halls.—There are to-day “at least 50” coopera 
halls, ranging in value from about $30,000 (in Lewiston, Me. 
about $150,000 (in Detroit, Mich.). ‘“‘ The business success of +}; 
halls is assured, as they are almost always busy, occupied if not 
the Lithuanians, then by some other nationalities of the vicinit) 


Workers’ productive societies—Only thee such societies w 
found—two tailor shops in Baltimore and a shoe factory in Bric: 
water, Mass. Each of the tailoring societies has a membershiy 
about 10; these have not accomplished “‘anything worth mentioni 
The shoe factory was organized about eight yon ago and now | 


some 700 members, 110 of whom are employed on a wage basis in t/i 
factory. The daily output is 40 dozen pairs of shoes of the be= 
quality. Sales during 1923 amounted to $451,359, and the net p: 

to $11,267. The greatest handicap is that always encountered , 
by societies of this type, “the want of an assured market for it: 
products. ’’ , 
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Cooperation in Foreign Countries 


Czechoslovakia 


a report (No. 4, 1924) on Raiffeisen credit societies of that 
country. The following table, compiled from the report, 
contains statistics of operation ‘of these societies, at the end of 1921: 


Ta statistical office of the Czecho-Slovak Republic has issued 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CZECHOSLOVAK RAIFFEISEN SOCIETIES, 1921 


{Krone at par= 20.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 


| Societies ee. } 
comedies | Paid-in taste Number age Number 
ogra “al - Mvipter the esery 
evidion | Total | Num- mem- | share d { ds of de - deposit; of bor- 
num-|berre-| pers | “Pita | positors | per de-| rowers 
x N 
ber j|porting positor 
i an ' 
j Krone 71 Kronen Kronen 
Bohemia 2, 6 | 2,572 | 256, 843 | 3, 583, 000 | 21,134,000 | 744,115 | 2, 054 
Moravia 967 | 935 | 133,046 | 1,721,000) 8,803,000 | 252,888 | 2 368 
Silesia - ...---- 29: 281 | 34,915 580, 000 | 2, 129, 000 87,044 | 1,613 


Total, 1921 3,8 2 | 3, 788 | 424, , 5, 884, ooo | 32, 066, 000 |1, 084,047 | 2, 092 | 


1920._ | 3, 3,748 | 409, 595 | 5, 531, 000 | 25, 249, 000 


1919__ _| 3. 798 3, 655 | 388, 812 | 5, 116 000 | 16, 820, COO 


Report No. 15 (1924), of the same office, covering the operations 
of the district tala sae dE credit _ of Bohemia, gives the follow- 
ing information, as of December 31, 1921 and 1922: 

1921 
Total number of banks 148 
Number of members ioe he 
Share capital_-_ - __kronen 19, 027, 000 
Reserve funds___- Sein SCO 21, 578, 000 
Number of depositors _ - *_Ge-.% « 306, 822 
Average deposit per depositor. eee 4, 862 
Total amount of loans granted_____do 646, 068 


Federated Malay States ' 


SINCE iegislation authorizing the formation of cooperative societies 

was not passed until July, 1922, the cooperative movement has 
had little chance to develop in the Federal Malay States. At the 
end of 1923 there were 20 societies with a combined membership of 
2,415 and a paid-in share capital of $68,986.* Of these societies, 
6 were agricultural credit societies with a membership of 177 and 
capital of $2,023; 13 were nonagricultural savings and loan societies 
with a membership of 2,184 and a capital of $64,958; and 1 was a 
consumers’ cooperative society having 54 members and a capital of 
$2,005. 

Finland * 


‘THE number of societies affilated with the Central Union of Fin- 

nish Consumers’ Societies (the ‘““K. K.’’) at the end of 1923 
was 113, having remained unchanged from the previous year, as the 
number ‘of new societies was offset by amalgamations among the 


1 aleliieiome) Cooperative Bulletin, London, June, 1924, pp. 186, 187. 
? Straits Settlements dollar at par= 56.78 cents; exc hange rate varies. 
* International Cooperative Bulletin, London, April, 1924, p. 122. 
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older societies. The combined membership, however, inc: 
from 160,618 to 172,500, while sales increased from 7 
843.552.454 Finnish marks.* 


Or Ts is. ‘ 
00,0265 ,4' 


France 


HE table below, compiled from the January-March, 1924, issue of 

the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris (pp. 19-21), s 
the condition of the workers’ cooperative productive moveme 
France on January 1, 1923. For purposes of comparison, tota 
1921, the latest previous year for which data are available, ar 
given: 

STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF WORKERS’ COOPERATIVE PRODUCTI\ 

ASSOCIATIONS IN FRANCE, 1923 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies} 





Total | 
mber of 
num ber | Membership | Auxiliary labor Bus 
Societies, | | . 
January i—| 





| | Num- | 
Industry Num- noo | Num- ber of | Nun 
| ber of | eye | ber of auxil- | ber of 
1921 ; 1923 | societies mem |societies| iary | societies 
| report- | hers | report- | workers | report- 
ing | ~ | ing em- | ing 
| ployed 





hae eee | 22) 17) 17 | 2,331 4 21 6 
Mining and quarrying--_-....--| 7 12 12 | 725 | 1] 393 10 
| ETE SE Rs Scat OP PS 3} 6 6 | 635 | 5 35 4 
ee ae 44, & 48 1, 350 | 36 502 42 
2 om ace ince inert 20; 21] 21} 3,578 | 14 219 14 
Metals: ......- Pe ae Ld 47 61 49 1, 763 | 35 1765 31 2 
Pubiie works and construction 177 158 | 125 1, 204 108 2, 311 119 
Printing, paper, etc__.._...._-- 90 74 51 | 3,838 | 40 706 5} i 
9 EAS. er ae 19; 15 12 639 6 109 iO f 
Textile, clothing, etc__._______-- 37 ! 33 32 3, O19 | 27 1, 155 28 i 
Stone and glass...............-- 41) 33} 30 1, 415 18 | 585 21 is 
yp Pee 15 16 16 693 7 342 ] 

OCR APRS nd AAA 7 | 31 x *) 9 





Tie eee... i j-.----} 531 | 424 | 21,322 | 314 | 6,776 342 
FE eer ae 529 | | 463 19, 973 | 306 | 8, 044 75 


As the above table shows, the number of French workers’ pr 
tive associations remained practically unchanged since 1921, th 
in some industries being offset by the losses in other industries. 
societies are a little larger, having an average of 50 membei 
society as compared with 43 in 1921, while the number of au» 
workers (not members) employed by the societies has fallen fro 
average of 26 to 22 per society. The average business per societ: 
fallen off, being only 453,293 francs in 1923 as compared with 52( 
francs in 1921. 

Germany 


HE following table, taken from the 1924 Yearbook of the C 
Federation of German Consumers’ Societies,® shows the nu: 
and membership of the four types of cooperative societies affili: 
with the four largest central cooperative organizations in Gern 
during the period 1919 to 1921. For comparative purposes fiz 
for the preceding three-year period, taken from the 1921 yearb: 
are also given. 





4 Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
¢ Zentralverband Deutscher Konsumvereine. Zweiundzwanzigster Jahrgang, 1924, Vol.I, Hambure 
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] BE AND MEMBERSHIP OF COOPERATIVE 
~ OBR’ JENTRAL ORGANIZATIONS, 1916 TO 


jerman 

Ooopera- 
tive 
Q Type of society Union 





1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
120 
1921 
productive, and otlier 
1916 
1917 
iGls 
1919 
— 1920 
192] 
’ societies : 1916 
1917 
i918 
1949 
1920 
1921 
Building secieties.................-.-- 1916 
| ii] 
1912 
i919 
1920 
1921 


Total_... | 916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1921 








redit societies 


, q | 
irchasing, productive, and other | 
societies 


mnsumers’ societies 


ing societies 


992, 

YRO, ; 
Iyvis 054, 9 
1GiY 1, 200, 2 
1920 919, 
1921 | 1, 165, 453 


——_ 


' This is not the correct sum of the items, but is as shown in the original report. 
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It is seen from the preceding table that the greatest increase in mer. 
bership during the six-year period has taken place in the Geners| 
Union of Raiffeisen Societies and in the Central Union of Consumers: 
Societies, whose membership has increased 39.5 and 40 per cent 
respectively. The expansion of the former was due “ill to the 
growth of the purchasing, productive, etc., societies affiliated with i, 
The combined membership of the societies affiliated with the Germay 
Cooperative Union and the National Union of Agricultural Socictic 
increased only 17.4 and 2.4 percent, respectively. In 1923 the number 
of societies affiliated with the Central Union of Consumers’ Societies 
was 1,300 and their combined membership had risen to 3,375,373. 


Japan 


CCORDING to the May 8, 1924, issue of La Coopération Suisse 
(Basel), there are three principal central organizations in the 
cooperative movement of Japan—the Central Union of Cooperatiy: 
Societies (Sangiokumiai Chuokai), the Central Cooperative Ban! 
(Sangiokumiat Chuokiuko), and the Cooperative Wholesale Socicty 
(Zenkoku Kobaikumiai Rengokai). The Central Cooperative |3an) 
was organized in 1923 and has 11,852 members. Its working capital, 
which amounts to some 30,000,000 yen’, is subscribed half by its 
members and half by the Japanese Government. The Cooperatiy 
Wholesale Society was organized in May, 1923, and commenced 
business in September of that year. Affiliated societies now number 
473 and the capital subscribed by them amounts to 236,500 ye. 


The Central Union, which is an educational and development bod) 


has been in existence since 1905. Most of the local Japanese socicties 
as well as the district federations (of which in 1921 there were 17s 
with a membership of 10,068 societies and a working capita! of 
8,458,070 yen) are in affiliation with the union. Its membership in 
October, 1923, numbered 10,948 societies. 

There were in 1921, 13,772 local societies * with an aggregat 


{ 


membership of 2,519,018 and a working capital of 114,761,154 yen. 
Lithuania 


CCORDING to a recent study,® there were on October 1, 1923. 
717 oe te societies in Lithuania, distributed. according 
to type, as follows: 
Consumers’ societies__...________- 
Agricultural societies___._________- 


Productive societies 
Credit societies 


There are two cooperative wholesale societies, of which one | 
located in Kaunas and the other in Siauliai. During the first quarter 
of 1923, these societies had sales of 2,371,850 litai'® and 439,898 
litai, respectively. 





7 Yen at par =49.85 cents; exchange rate varies. 

§ The number of local societies of each type, from 1911 to 1921, was given in the August, 1923, MONTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW, p. 230. 

* Keméséis, Fabian S.: Cooperation amory the Lithuanians in the United Statesof America. Washing'od, 
Catholic University of America, 1924. 

10 Litas at par = 10 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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COOPERATION 


Rumania " 
(COOPERATIVE credit was the first phase of cooperation to develop 
in Rumania, the first people’s bank being established in 1894. 
Since that time a steady advance has been made. At the end of 
1922 there were 3,213 banks of the Schulze-Delitzsch type, with a 
membership of 717,507, share capital of 398,974,921 lei,’ and assets 
of 1,064,029,394 lei. Loans granted amounted to 817,975,765 lei. 
On December 31, 1922, deposits with the banks amounted to 306,- 
(98,683 lei; this sum was deposited by 277,855 depositors. 

The local banks are federated into district associations, there 
being, in 1922, 42 of these organizations, having in membership 
2,972 local banks, 102 farming societies, and 439 other cooperative 
associations. The combined share capital of these baad banks 
totaled 21,189,892 lei, and their reserves 9,813,243 lei. 

The district banks are in turn federated in the ‘‘ Central of People’s 
Banks,” which also acts as banker to the central organization of 
productive and distributive societies and the central organization of 
agricultural societies. Half of its capital of 24,000,000 lei is granted 
by the State and the other half is furnished by its members. In 
1922 its reserves totaled 2,585,000 lei. 

The Rumanian Government is aiding the cooperative movement 
and has divided the former Ministry of Public Health, Labor, and 
Social Welfare into two departments, one of which will hereafter be 
called the Ministry of Labor, Cooperation, and Social Insurance. 


Yugoslavia 


HE Juné, 1924, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin 
contains (pp. 187, 188) figures showing the number of societies 
affiliated to the central cooperative unions of Yugoslavia, as follows: 


Number of affiliated 
societies 
192i 13 1923 
Central Union of Serbian Agricultural Cooperative 
Societies (Belgrade) 1, 576 1, 594 
Cooperative Union (Laibach) trac lp ie Py 505 
Federation of Serbian Agricultural Societies (Agram) - @ 424 
Central Union of Croatian Agricultural Societies 
(Agram)_____- 37 343 
Central Organizat 
Cooperative Societies (Agram)-_------ eral: whys 3: 838 
Cooperative Union (Spalato)_-______- 255 
Federation of Serbian Agricultural Societies (Sarajevo). 219 
Cooperative Union (Cilli) Smee enen ech inig it 614 > dom 2 163 
Union of Croatian Agricultural Societies for Bosnia 
and Herzegovina (Sarajevo) __._.___._..-----------.- R6 
Union of State Employers Consumers’ Societies (Bel- 
grade) ~ ye ape ek | Ore eeeeeeD 109 
Other Unions Din 43 


Total 4 4, 579 


"' International Cooperative Bulletin, London, April and May, 1924. 
" Leu at par = 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. ‘ : aa 
‘’ Data are from International Labour Office Directory of Cooperative Organizations, Geneva, 1923. 














STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, January to March, | 


reau. of Labor Statistics, 308 labor disputes resulting in sti 


A CCOR DING to information received by the United States 


and lockouts occurred in this country during the first qu: 
of 1924. Inasmuch as some reports do ni rt reach the bureau 
several months after the strikes occur, the number of strikes occu 


during the quarter was probably somewhat larger than the al 


figure. Complete data relative to these strikes have not bee 
ceived by the bureau, and it has not been possible to verify all 
have been received. The figures in the following tables should t) 
fore be regarded as an advance statement, and should not be acc: 
as final. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO MA} 
AND i924 
Year January February ‘Aareb — a0 
a 

1923 - pO eee hy UL I 6 o uhh kt a 64 | 70 112 27 
0 a ee -* i" - a j os Oe 113 ; 

mr} 7’ rere } os “vy | “yr tril: } — + | 7° > tryat f <) 

ihnere were bo yery targe strike aquring the quartel LIAL O} 


clothing workers in New York City during January against 
reduction being the most unpertant as respects sie num! 
workers involved. This strike involved about. 800 shops and 
successfyily after running 12 days. Another successful strik 
clothing workers em a wage reduction occurred in New 
City near the end of Janus ry. ‘This strike involved 4,500 el 
workers and about 225 sl! hops. Still another strike, involving 


clothing workers. occ -urred in New York city during January ag: 


a wage reduce tion. This strike lasted nine days and was succ: 
weed a strike of 4,000 clothing workers occurred in Chicago durin: 
latter part of February for an increase in wages. This stril 
been reported as partly settled in favor of the workers. 


As usual a numbe rr of disturbances occurred in the coal-mine i: 


try in Pennsytvania. Ewe ot these, involving 6,000 men aap oceu 


in February on account of various grievances, and another, 
4,000 men, occurred in March against a wage reduction. 


The data in the following tables relate to the 308 a repo 


as having occurred in the three months under consideration. 
strikes that occurred during the le r but in which the exact 


was not stated appear in a group by themselves. 
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t Trie 





IN WHICH TWO t MORE DISPUTES WERI 
IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 


lisputes 


Month 
al not Total 


stated 


N ort 

Oklahoma 
iQ other 5 
Interstat 


these 308 disputes 255 oceurred east of the Mississippi River 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 39 occurred west of the 
and 11 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomae Rivers 

he Mississipp! River. The other 3 were interstate 


‘ if 
™ 


2 occurred east of the Mississippi 
er 50 per cent of the disputes occurred in the two Stat 
rania and New York. 
to cities, New York City lee 
phia with 23, Paterson with 7, Bos 
N. Y., with 6 each, and St. Louis and Pittsburgh with 
icago, Cleveland, Reading, and Houston h: 


+ ; ; : a } 
tO sex, the distribution was as i liow \ ies, 


1d 4 
| 
IViu 


and females. '? SCX not reported 
industries in which two or more 
in the following table: 


anu Soit-arink Works 
ling trades 


urs and tee 


Aste 
workers 
nd restaur 
i steel. , 
horemen and treight | 
nd timb 
. des 2 
Printing and publishing 
"aug htering and meat cutting 
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In 219 disputes the employees were reported as connected wit} 
unions; in 13 disputes they were not so connected; in 2 disputes hoi) 
union and nonunion employees were involved; in 4 disputes {ho, 
were unionized after the strike began: in 70 disputes the question of 
union affiliation was not reported. 

In 221 disputes only 1 employer was concerned in each distur) ance: 
in 10 disputes, 2 employers; in 4 disputes, 3 employers; in 4 dispute; 
4 employers; in 3 disputes, 5 employers; in 21 disputes, more 


5 employers; and in 45 disputes the number of employers was not 
feported. 
n the 207 disputes for which the number of persons was rep 


there were 105,480 employees directly involved, an average of ! 

In 22 disputes in which the number of workers involved was 
or more, the strikers numbered 72,872, thus leaving 32,608 in, 
in the remaining 286 disputes, or an average of 114 each. 

By months the figures are as follows: January, 41,585 per: 
65 disputes, average 640, of whom 10,135 were in 59 disputes 
than 1,000 persons each, average 172; February, 29,157 per: 
48 disputes, average 607, of whom 6,357 were in 42 disputes 
than 1,000 persons each, average 151; March, 29,104 persons 
disputes, average 383, of whom 12,882 were in 68 disputes « 
than 1,000 persons each, average 189. In 18 disputes, inv: 
5,634 persons, the month in which the strike began was not reporte: 

The following table shows the causes of disputes so far as reported. 
In at least 45 per cent of the disputes wages was a prominent quest! 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN THE FIRS’ 
TER OF 1924, BY MONTHS 








Number of disputes 














Cause of dispute Month 
January |February| March | not 
| stated 
en =e 
| 
Increase of wages-.....-.----- : 7 15 10 | 22 ) 
pe SE a ee eee ee ee ee ee 19 8 13 | 5 
Wages, not otherwise specified____ : gcd 2 1 | 6 | 
INI IE al oa. - cckenewoniids-nadae he ers 1 ead? 
I i inaintnnertiniememeranpteien 1 ] | 2) 
Increase of wages and decrease of hours : 2 otal 7 |. 
Recognition of union_.........-..-- : Te 7 1 | 5 | 4 
Recognition and wages -_-._..---- 3 2 | 2 | 
General conditions --_-_....----- 6 4 | l 2 
Conditions and wages --....-._-- 1 | 4 | j 
Discharge of employees----_------- 4 3 | g | 3 
Employment of nonunion men - 2 3] l 1 
Objectionable persons hired --- -- age | 2 | 3 
Open and closed shop__-_----- 6 7 | 6 
Closed shop and other causes l 1 | 
In regard to agreement... __- 7 9 | 11 | 
| ERA GS TET ph: L deans taeda oe oe I decectec << l 
mae are Real ane Capt 2s 3 
Miscellaneous ___.......----. i Lae .| f 8 | 14 7 
| lek ie a | 6 1 | 7 6 
ie a9 el abt 
he ees TT am 62 | 113 | 45 


It is often difficult to determine exactly when a strike terminates 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part 0! 1) 
strikers. The bureau has information of the ending of 221 disputes 


during the quarter, including several in which the positions o! i} 
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employees were filled or they returned to work with probably little 
or no interruption of the work. 

The following table shows the number of disputes ending in the 
first quarter of 1923 and 1924: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1923 AND 1924, BY 
MONTHS 








Number of disputes 


| Month 
January February March | not 
| stated 
| 














The table following shows the results of disputes ending in the 
first quarter of 1924: 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1924, BY 
MONTHS 


| 
Number of disputes 





Result 
January | February March, | ‘Total 
| ’ 


3 ast q | , , : Pa or 
17 


In favor of employers 2! 12 
y 29 30 

8 

5 





In favor of employees 


15 13 





69 8] 











2 


The next table gives the classified duration of disputes ending in 
the first quarter of 1924: 


CLASSIFIED DURATION OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
1924, BY MONTHS 











Number of disputes 





Duration 
January February March | Total 





i day or less_- 
a 


Sto 14 days.--. 

15 to 21 days 

22 to 29 days 

30 to 90 days_-_.--- . 
Over 90 days 

Not reported 
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The number of days lost in the industrial disputes ending in {}, 
first quarter for the 174 reporting was approximately 8,211. Tho 
average duration of these was 47 days. The average duration of 
disputes lasting less than 90 days was 26 days. By months the re 
is as follows: January, 3,556 days lost, average 62 days; Febru 
2,799 days lost, average 49 days; March, 1,856 days lost, ave: 
31 days. 

Of the 221 disputes ending during the quarter 174 reported du 
tion, and of this number 155 reported the number of employe: 
volved, aggregating 80,476, an average of 519 employees. 

Of the 221 disputes reported as ending during the quarter 172 
ported the emits of employees involved, aggregating 86,132 
average of 501 employees. 


Strike Among Chinese Cocoon Workers 


STRIKE among tens of thousands of cocoon workers in 
Province of Kwangtung has recently been called as a resu 
of the tax on cocoons, and a similar strike was reported from 

Kwangsi Province. 





CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 1924 


By. Hues L. Kerwin, Direcror or Concriiation 


exercised his good offices in connection with 42 labor disputes 
during June, 1924. These disputes affected a known total of 
18,797 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 
On July 1, 1924, there were 51 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 13 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 64. 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service 
} ’ 
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IMMIGRATION 





Cc . . . . 
Statistics of Immigration for May, 1924 
By W. W. Hussanp, CommissIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aii 
admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States during May, 1924, and from July. 

1923, to May, 1924. The tabulations are presented according to 
es countries of last permanent or future permanent residence, races 
r peoples, occupations, and States ra future permanent or last pel 
=e residence. The last table (Table 6) shows the number of 
aliens admitt.d under the per cent himit act of May 19, 1921, from 

July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924. 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1923, TO MAY 























Arrivals i Pepartures 
During— | Immi- | io United | | Non- | 
sae | grant | cant | States | Aliens] pota1 | Emi- | ‘mij. | United | Total 
— aliens | citizens | , de arrivals | €T@0¢ | orant Prue 
| tot arrived -| 23! red aliens | aliens | Citizens | t 
| mitted | | ™ —- 
| mitted | 
—. - ete” Ue -; -— e. By ‘ i” F] } 
1923 
July to December_-_-_-_| 499, 863 | 85, 336 | 173,156 | 16,985 775, 340 | 44, 209 75,910 | 133,600 | 253, 809 
1924 
ae ae 33, 878 10, 476 15,638 | 2,145 62,137 | 5,723 8, 689 20, 817 ; 9 
eae 29, 201 10, 842 22.161 | ‘1,851 64,755 | 3, 706 7, 880 24,197 | 35, 733 
March. éndendiancu 2a 13, 271 25,146 2,001 76, 003 4, 202 7, 983 19,474 3 9 
ED  Dcnddnd nent nares aon | 38,375 | 17,190 24, 253 | 2, 379 82, 197 5, 394 10,546 20, 791 36, 751 
Re a 32, 985 | 16, 230:| 19,607 | 2,625 71, 447 6,634} 14,457 | 25,467) 40, 5% 
i  E 670, : 587 1453, 345 279, 961 27, 986 j1, 131, 879 60, 958 TT 125, 465 | 244, 346 | 439, 769 





TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO MAY, ‘ 
BY COUNTRIES 























Immigrant | Emigrant 
% | 
Country | July, 1923, July, 1 
May, 1924 | to May, 1924 to 
May, 1924 | May, 1924 
0 ES eee rae. eee eS a 1 238 44 13 
SETS Pee A Pee To 22 7, 447 25 N 
Belgium ----_.-- SS: eer? ER 46 1, 943 61 47 
PS Se ee) ae | (Te Tre + 8 537 16 210 
CF EE ee Eee RAS a 76 13, 477 167 1,420 
TS Tne eee | donno ks ceed 41 5, 246 38 444 
ae ae ae aeperese Co ary Te ey 100 586 l 6 
ES Se eee. ie ee ee a a5 8 25 8, 642 39 233 
France, ine luding fo es oe eee ee eee 331 6, 236 122 1,12 
EGET Ti Te OE ily a a OE 300 74, 683 164 97) 
Great Britain, Ireland: 
OT EP ee es a ee ee 215 24, 175 334 B, 85 
ce ee ot ae ka ee ue ee 57 17, 037 xO ], 067 
SS ene Sees ees SS j 82 33, 390 46 oY 
Se Sa Be ee nih ait o.4ntth..» oe. ee 5 1, 548 3 yl 
NE saan nos bata cde dbecdsall «<calardn 3 179 4, 640 713 6, 671 
EE pS eS ey Aree -3 pn er 107 5, 668 52 460 
Italy - ies Sicily and dardinia) ee alle 1,7 5A, 459 1,621 21, 348 
DTS. wks ca cdilncascquucescmihoath—ditkines atte oe. 9 1, 461 2 5 
Lithuania... __. csctncootacedubovesadiiee em. I2 2, 308 4% } 
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TABLE 2-—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 


\ND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALLENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO MAY, 1924, 


BY COUNTRIES—Conciuded 





Immigrant 

















Country 
May, 1924 
CO a a ae a ae 40 
Norway --~ 4 <s00---- ~~~ onpe cur ----cemne-s---- ee: 90 
Did ieee ntenebthipescourentingnecesepapebenross 136 
Portugal (including Azores and Cape Verde Islands) 64 
es Se Se : 64 
Russie... .<00----------en~-~- inten we j 74 
Spain (including Canary and Balearic Islands) 6! 
Sweden i dann asian caot Guilin ahe « onmetGies 53 
en cn nah dit dineosenctihincossscuh : 50 
I BIO. oon ook atte din oo oo ce npees = 24 
We tee«~ << 200 hb de ae « BR E> rt 48 
Other Europe-._--- . eee ee 3 
IND. ch adinds ae inu indo natmnhinmdinens 4, 105 
ee BS a SS eS Pere a tet 364 
ES a a ner | | $55 
ee ee adeppeosnainenchs | 13 
Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia........._-- aa 125 
A FATT SRE 31 
hil ie i tea al 17 
Total Asia. di dn andattchioon<aheden 1,415 
|———--—--——— 
a ee ee -— 18 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand _---_- nan 17 
Peis Rees 1OO6 GROCER) ..... oo cee span <- ances es en 1 
Canada and Newfoundiland.._................._.._---- 17, 216 
A Seen nancies cencctesnccloss= Pe, 204 
as GR | Se ae > Serr 7, 387 
RL eS 610 
West Indies See 4 E i. b, eT Be 1, 722 
I SS eee - es 
nn 0s hes eo laccue oa 32, 985 


July, 1923, 
to 


3, 728 
11, 941 
28, 573 

2, 700 
11, 063 
12, 531 

on4 
18, 262 

3, 766 

1, 475 

5, 738 

318 





359, 705 
6, 482 
5, 551 
160 
| 2, 816 
| 2, 791 
2R4 
| 
| 


18, 084 
611 


44 

181, 513 
L7oa 
84, 387 
8, 490 
15, 068 
55 











| 670, 587 


Taste 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1924, AND FROM 


1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 





Race or people 





EES Ei, a ooo 
CO A a) sea i 





Bohemian and Moravian (Ozech)__. .......... -..-__-- 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin___________. — 
SS lI a IE | TS, TETRIS 
Croatian and Slovenian.._............-- Gs EE 
ES... SS ,': SE TET 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian__..__________- 
TS 2 © S.. t eee eeee 
CC ES TE. STEELE T 
TCL" << CT 
TN CL ES SSS 
CC TT Pp EES. 5 TS TILE 
S.A Se 
ES SRE Te a | ES SF 
ec | Cosme | Nt wsecsldccs 
ents = | TOE ee eowecinececseecuccs 
EE EEE. S| TT ectacad 
SERENE RL SD sé 
ch Ee ee chemnwcoecwndiccte 
orean....... ES eee a a ae pubihitecect 





Immigrant 

July, 1923, 

May, 1924 to 
May, 1924 
1, 123 10, 396 
100 2,827 
93 6, 773 
38 2,415 
348 4, 152 
44 4, 069 
149 1, 250 
6 2°16 
323 7, 476 
16 127 
6, 548 86, 560 
143 3, 790 
3, 920 45, 087 
9H2 94, 169 
194 4, 986 
1, 063 48, 792 
2, 085 40, 087 
287 11, 264 
1, 669 45, 919 
876 5, 238 
6 feed) 


877 


; 


Emigrant 
= -— 
| July, 1923, 





| May, 1924 


to 


May, 1924 




















ALIENS D 
JULY, 1923 











35 312 

144 75A 

279 2, 315 

253 3, 199 

106 1, 600 

6 474 

356 2, 628 

52 637 

67 340 

2: 123 

206 , 774 

6 

5, 173 53, 579 
379 3, 593 

166 2, 092 

21 154 

35 445 

26 204 

* 70 

635 6, 558 
8 | OX 

43 447 

Sa ae 33 
215 2, 342 

34 501 

128 1, 798 

79 971 

319 3, 628 
ee! 3 
6, 634 | 69, 958 


EPARTED 
, TO MAY, 











FE migrant 
July, 1923, 
May, 1924 to 
May, 1924 
180 i, 238 
10 59 
97 1, 182 
117 1,479 
360 3, 491 
36 237 
A 848 
il 173 
122 903 
21 144 
529 5, 909 
40 328 
127 1, 182 
263 i, 535 
749 6, 746 
27 235 
114 1, 304 
406 2, 261 
1, 218 19, 242 
161 2, 057 
26 


aes 








ww. eilecrS:..” an ie went arene ce 
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TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPAR?} 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO MAy. 


BY RACESOR PEOPLE—Concluded 


Race or people 





ON RPE RS a ee S| a ee 


Polish 


Ruthenian (Russniak) 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Immigrant 


Emigrant 





1, 952 

7, 257 

82, 766 
12 

19, 112 
3, 670 

1, 629 

9,110 

2, 212 

40, 303 
58, 132 
5, 510 

3, 397 

2, 711 

1, 494 

346 

2, 466 

1, 882 

873 








670, 587 





18,643 | 402, 981 
14, 342 | 267, 606 








TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPAI 


“FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO > 


1924, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES 











State 





ci cK Mg own welsfiiltlin denne she 
ES ae A apts 
ERE oS RR Fn See ee 
Louisiana 


FST 8 


EE SES RE Fe Se 
New Jersey 
RIES! cele eT SES te Spee 
New York 





Immigrant 


July, 1923, 


May, 1924 | 


to 


429 
266 
11, 990 
156 
52, 193 
1, 581 
12, 503 
442 

1, 442 
3, 652 





May, 1924 





Emigrant 


May, 1924 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ao 


al 
on 


_— 
_ 
or & OP DO dO oro 
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TABLE 4--IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS 
rROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, T 


BY STATES OR TERRITORIES—Concluded 








North Carolina. - - - 

North Dakota 

Ohio --- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penns sylvania 

Philippine Islands 

Porto Rico... 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota- 

Tennessee... 

Utah 

Vern 

Virginia 

Virgin Islands. 

Washington 

West Virginia J 
jk he eee eR SE P 
W yoming.- 


Total _. 


May, 


Immigrant 
} 


| July, 1923, 
1924 


to 
May, 1924 


May, 
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DEPARTED 
O MAY, 1924, 


Emigrant 
: ap 
July, 1923, 
1924 to 
May, 1924 





1, 686 
23, 525 
484 

5, 794 
46, 428 

! 


252 

7, 45% 
144 
968 
376 
53, 929 
1, 060 
2, 999 
2, 084 





11 





2, 006 | 
9, 128 


567 


670, 587 


18,118 | 


77 
104 
3, 056 
41 
367 
6, 341 


143 

, 203 
21 
60 
37 
936 
271 
50 


175 


1, 398 
640 
541 
113 


69, 958 





6, 634 


TABLE 5-—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 


FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 


BY OCCUPATION 


1923, TO MAY, 


1924, 








Occupation 


May, 1924 


Immigrant 


Emigrant 





July, 1923, 
to 
fay, 


1924 








Professional: 
U7 


(ia ag sea 3 2 ee OS: . 


Ce a nicaccemme rie ac BE aw a one ep PF ope 
Editors _ 

Electricians 

Engineers (professional) 
SESE oc eR aha ea a 
Literary and scientific persons_---_--.------ 
Musicians 

Officials (Government) ___..._-- 

Physicians - 
Sculptors and artists 

- gala iT, emcee “oom 
i ee i i Eee : 


Total - 


Skilled: 
a eee ee 


Barbers and hairdressers. ................-.--.-.--- J 


i OS a, SERS Sea ee 8 Eixhnatiter dee 
“ea Si a see 
Brewers ; 
RIT SES a: : 
ee a  coieotinedinne en 
Carpenters Nw winnie ii 
Cigarette makers ‘ ee 
SO et ee 
RE SEN Ee : 
Clerks and accountants - - - --- 

Dressmakers - 
Engineers (locomotive, ‘marine, and stationary 2 
Furriers and fur workers __............--------- : 
Gardeners 





c 
| 








oo ' 


to 


_ 


oe OD Oe IO 


r= 
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Taste 5.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPAt! 
FROM THE UNITEDSTATES DURING MAY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923,TO May 
BY OCCUPATION—Concluded 


Immigrant 


Occupation July, 1923, | 


" 
| 
|- 
Ju 
| May, 1924 - t | May, 1924 
| Ma N 
} 

a 





Skilled—C oneluded 
Hat and cap makers .........__-- 
Iron and steel workers_____- 
ee reeretips 
Leos . os<...dscao<e 
Machiaigte. -...... i... 
Sea Fog 
Masons ___- 
Mechanics (not spec ified) - 
Metal workers (other than iron, stee ‘1, and tin) 
Millers_- 
M illiners 
Miners... -- : on 
Painters and glazie etal ee Sm 
Pattern makers. -.-.....-.--- 
eee gg "8... 
Plasterers - 
Plumbers 
Saryyee Winds de * 
Saddlers and harness makers 
a EP rr eee 
a 


= 
= SS bo 


Stonec utters. ‘ 


roe 


Tanners and curriers 
‘Textile workers (not specified) 
Tinners ikke ethhtint « Bh hbk dintiedibsl & btu a 


Sar 


U piaistenes.. has hee a 
Watch and clock makers _- 
Weavers and spinners 
Wheelwrights__ 

WwW oodworkers (not spec ified) - 
Other skilled 








i ~ 
o~ 8 Ee ah? Rn 


bo 


5, 4 


ete snot oodt i oh... senl.teld.! b, 14 | 144, 981 | 


Miscellaneous: 
ERE RE SERRE ORIEN RI ; - 114 1, 982 | 
Bankers - _-- Se ; 11 165 | 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters e 78 1, 693 
Farm | Rn ai . 723 26, 523 
Farmetfs. . - sai , : 885 18, 750 
Fishermen Re i pe 179 2, 995 
Hotel keepers ad 15 193 
Laborers 5, 496 103, 382 
Diameters... i nen... ann ROME + 209- | 20 497 
Merchants and dealers..._.._..._.._-- ES, sche 499 10, 699 234 
Servants a I aol 1,419 50, 194 309 
Other miscellaneous... -- - loaal ie 1, 157 25, 048 251 | 


. 
2 


IROOwd ~1N 


' 


— 
——" 


* 
=> 
mt RD 
Ss 





_ 10, 596 


— = 


No occupation (including women and ¢hildren) - “16, 035 





EE SS PO, See 32, 985 
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TABLE 6« -—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UN'TED 87 
UNDER THE PER CENT. LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 192i, AS EXTENDED 
RESOLUTION No. 55, SISTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY ILI, 19 


i923, TO JUNE 


30, 1924 


Country or region of birth 





_—_ 


Aibania____ --.-~-=----.-..- 
Armenia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria-- siearteenang a 
Czechoslovakia ___...--.- . gee 
Danzig oh 

Denmark 
Esthon! he oes 
Finland ACS ; we: 
Fium — 

France dete es 

rermany 

Great Britain, Ireland 

Greece 
Hungary 
a ee 
Italy 
Latvia 


(Russian) - 


DS Le. hecwmahact I 


Luxemburg._.........-- 
Netherlands. ..........- —_ 
ET cnitinnrens ababeon npn Sy ieee 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania - ad 
ae eee Ya oe 
Spain 
Sweden i UE . dibeibba bine dhdial oc 
Switzerland ..___._._- here y wrk 
Yugoslavia - 
Other Europe - -- 
Palestine 
Syria 
‘a ae ve Babe 
GRP GAL. iL ULL. 
a ae — 
meat SII led gna hink 
Atlantic Islands. _..__..____- 





Maxi- 
mim 
monthly | 
quota | 


a 
> 





[487] 


Admitted | 
June 1-30, 
1924 
ibecee i 
Dba — 

42 
hele . 





Annual 
quota 


KC 


to 
Pn 
> 





xs 
> 


Admitted 


July 1, 

1923, to 

June 30, 
1924 


3, 752 
, 426 
86 
57 

882 

654 
92 

104 
18 

121 

279 


80 


20, 042 
3 
6 


i) 


an? RAS 
357, 642 


BY |} 





Balance 

for 
ye 
(‘) 
(i) 
(1) 
(*) 
(1) 
(@) 
t } 
(1) 

124 

5 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(1) 
(1) 

32 
(}) 
(*) 
(‘) 
(@) 
(4) 
(i) 








FACTORY INSPECTION 





Louisiana 


N 1923-1924 the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics 9 
Louisiana inspected approximately 4,500 places of employment 
1,200 more than in the preceding two years, according to the twelfth 
biennial report of that bureau. A number of violations relatiy, 
to labor laws were investigated, but in the majority of cases the eyj\s 
were remedied without recourse to prosecution. In a few instances 
however, offenders were arrested and convicted. 





Massachusetts ! 


"THERE were 4,952 inspections made by the Massachusetts De. 
partment of Labor and Industries in May, 1924, in connection 

with industrial safety work, including not only the regular ins; 
tions and the inspections of alleged violations of the labor law 
investigations of accidents, industrial diseases, and application 
home work. The number of orders issued was 1,895, and the m 
ber complied with 1,892. 

In the department’s recent survey of health conditions in th 
printing industry, 35 printing shops of the State were inspected, 
among which were newspaper, bookbinding, lithographing, engray- 


ing, and electrotyping establishments. 

nvestigation was also made during the above-mentioned month 
of 61 industrial accidents and of various cases of industrial diseases, 
including lead poisoning, nitric acid poisoning, chrome eoning 


brass poisoning, gas poisoning, inhalation of acid fumes, dermatitis. 
The prosecutions in May, 1924, numbered 31, with 28 verdicts of 


guilty. 





Minnesota 


HE following is a summary of the pepertien reports of the 
division of women and children and the division of accident 
prevention of the Minnesota Industrial Commission for May, !924: 


Division of women and children 


EEE OS ‘ 

Kstablishments investigated and found to be 

Special investigations, many on complaint of violation of hour law or 
minimum wage law ae 

Number of cities in which inspections were made outside of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis 

Number of firms on which order to comply with labor laws was served _ 

Number of firms prosecuted for employing women over 54 hours per 


Number of firms fined 
Amount secured in wage adjustments for women and minor male 
workers, according to Wage Order No. 12 





1 Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Typewritten report from assistant com 
missioner. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION 


Division of accident prevention 


es oti tat nccanenndoncnannanndaanancon 
Factories 
Buildings s 
Buildings in course of construction 
Railway yards__-- 
Elevators 
Special 
Offices and stores 
Number of employees in establishments inspected 
Number of orders issued for improvement of working conditions_ -__ 
Number of compliances reported 





HERE were 3,760 inspections made in May, 1924, by the division 
of factory inspection of the Ohio Department of Industrial 
Relations. Of this number, 3,161 were factory inspections in con- 
nection with which 639 special orders were issued to improve sanitary 
and safety conditions. 





Pennsylvania 


HE following table on the general inspection work of the Penn- 

sylvania Department of Labor and Industry for April, 1924, 

as compared with March, 1924, and April, 1923, is reproduced from 
the June issue of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg: 


GENERAL INSPECTION, ORDERS, AND PROSECUTIONS IN APRIL, 1924, COMPARED 
WITH MARCH, 1924, AND APRIL, 1923 











Regular inspections - | , 249 
Special inspections : , 978 , 778 
Visits 





Violations reported 
Prosecutions authorized 
Orders issued 








The bureau of inspection has been actively following up cases in 
which children are illegally employed on the stage. Few prosecutions 
have been instituted in this connection, but warnings have been given 
in a number of instances in which the law was being violated. 

A survey of industrial home work is being carried on. About 1,000 


homes were visited in April. According to Laber and Industry for 


June, 1924, it will probably be several months before this investigation 
is completed. 





*Ohio. Department of Industrial Relations. Industrial Relations, June, 1924, Columbus, p. 2. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 


HE data listed below reported by various State labor offices 
published in this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review on 
pages indicated. 

lilinois.—Recent employment statistics, pp. 153 and 156 
also average weekly earnings in three industrial States, pp. 110 to 112 

Indiana.—Workmen’s compensation statistics, year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1923, p. 172. | 

Iowa.—Recent employment statistics, pp. 154 and 158. 

Kansas.—Workmen’s compensation report for calendar year 1923 
pp. 172 and 173. 

Lowisiana.—W ages and hours of labor, 1920-1923, pp. 112 and 

Employment of children, p. 129. 
Factory inspection, 1923-1924, p. 214. 

Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, p. 159. 
Massachusetis.—Problems arising from enforcement of minim 
wage and 48-hour laws, pp. 16 to 21. (See alse average -veekly earnings 

in three industrial States, May, 1924, pp. 110 to 112.) 
Recent employment statistics, pp. 154 and 160. 
Jompany housing in the cotton textile industry in Massa- 
chusetts, pp. 163 and 164; and factory inspection, May, 1924 
p. 214. 

Minnesota.—Recent employment statistics, p. 154; and factor) 
spection, May, 1924, pp. 214 and 215. 

New York.—Recent employment statistics, pp. 160 and 161; and 
creation of an industrial council, p. 217. (See also average weekly 
earnings m three industrial States, May, 1924, pp. 110 to 112.) 

Ohio.—Recent employment statistics, p. 155; and factory inspect 
May, 1924, p. 215. 

Pennsylvania.—Recent public employment office statistics, p. 155; 
rehabilitation work, April, 1924, p. 187; and factory inspection, April, 
1924, p. 215. 

Wisconsin.—Recent employment statistics, pp. 155 and 161; and 
civilian rehabilitation wreck: pp. 187 to 189. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Training Course for Labor Inspectors 





TH Consumer’s League of New York announces that this fall 
: Columbia University and the Consumers’ League in <i gone ) 
will give a training course for labor inspectors, consisting of weekly 

; 






lectures covering the following topics: Organization and functions of 
State labor departments; essentials of factory inspection, including 
fire protection, machine guarding, factory sanitation, industrial 

lighting, and special provisions for the health and welfare of women 

and children; imspection of mercantile establishments; regulation of 
home work; industrial hygiene, including occupational disease. 

This is said to be practically the first attempt to provide special 
preparation for the important work of factory inspection. It is | 
intended primarily for these who are intending to become labor 
inspectors, but will be of value to personnel workers, industrial 
secretaries, and social workers. 















New York Labor Department Industrial Council ! 






The New York State Department of Labor Industrial Council, 
which was abolished by law in 1921?, was reestablished by the legis- ) 
lature of 1924. This important body is composed of representatives 
of employers and laborers who have direct and constant contact with 
the labor department. The present council is not only authorized to 
consider all matters presented to it by the State industrial commis- 
sioner and advise him thereon, but it also has an additional power 
which the former organization did not possess, namely, that of 
recommending on its own initiative to the commissioner “such 
changes of administration as after consideration may be deemed im- 
portant and necessary.”’ 

The personnel of the council, as announced by the governor on 
June 12, 1924, is as follows: 











Representing labor interests: 

Mrs. Sarah A. Conboy, Brooklyn, international secretary-treasurer of the 
United Textile Workers. 
Ary J. Curtis, the Bronx, vice president of the New York State Federation 
of Labor. 








John J. Halkett, Brooklyn, chairman of the Board of Building Trades-Unions 
Representatives, New York City. F 
John M. O’Hanion, Troy, secretary-treasurer of the New York State Federa- 





tion of Labor. 

Jeremiah Ryan, Binghamton, secretary of the Central Labor Union of Lbing- 
hamton. 
Representing employing interests: 

Michael Friedham, New York City, president of B. Altman & Co. 

William F. Kenny, Brooklyn, a building contractor. 

Frederick Hi. Swan, Rochester, vice president of the Robeson Rochester Cor- 
poration, 

MaxwellS. Wheeler, Buffalo, head of legal department of the Larkin Company. 

Charles M. Winchester, Albany, president of the J. B. Lyon Printing Co. 

1 New York Times, New York, June 13, 1924, p. 17. 

7See MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW, May, 1921, p. 147. ’ 
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Eight-Hour Law in Algeria 


HE French eight-hour law became effective in Algeria on June | 
1924, according to a recent consular report from Algiers. ‘Th, 
industries in which it is to be put into effect are printing and hind. 
.ing, textile manufacturing, ee shops, and tanning and allied jp. 
dustries including the manufacture of leather shoes. 





Workmen's Compulsory Savings Plan in Bolivia 


LAW establishing compulsory savings for workmen was promul- 
gated in Bolivia on January 25, 1924.1 Mines, railroad an 
street railway workers, and wage earners in general are covered by thi: 
law. ‘The employers are to deduct not more than 5 per cen 
of the daily wages of their workmen, making monthly deposits o 
these sums in the savings department of local banks, stating the 
names, addresses, and amount belonging to each of the workmen. 





Chinese Sericulture 


HE May 24 and June 9 issues of the Chinese Economic Bulleti 
which is published by the Chinese Government Bureau of !cv- 
nomic Information at Peking, contain articles on silk-worm cultur 


in several sections of China. Although silk-worm rearing is not |! 
main occupation of the farmers in these Provinces, it is bein 
garded as of more and more importance as a source of income bec :itse 
ofits quick returns. From the time the eggs are hatched until th: 

is received from the sale of cocoons there is only a little over a month. 
The industry is a household one and is widely spread throughout t! 
regions in which it is carried on. 

The following process in hatching the eggs and caring for the 
worms is the one usually followed: The eggs of the previous year ar 
put on squares of tou h paper and when it is time for hatching ar 
taken out, dipped in clean water, and after drying wrapped in pape 
and cotton and kept in a warm place for incubation. in a few days 
the eggs are hatched and the worms, which at this stage are calle: 
“‘ants’”’ because of their resemblance to these insects, are then weigh 
to calculate the probable amount of food required. For each mace 
(about prayer of an ounce) of the ants the ordinary estimat: 
allows 160 catties (about 213 pounds) of mulberry leaves for feeding 
up to the time they reach maturity and are a to spin their cocoons 
The worms are placed in a round receptacle of braided bamboo ina 
with a low rim, Saed with fine soft straw and covered with paper on 
which the mulberry leaves cut into small fragments are spread in : 
thin layer. The original paper on which the eggs have Seich: dis 
then laid over the cut leaves face down and attracted by the odor | 
the leaves most of the worms gradually work their way throug! 
them. By gently shifting the paper back and forth a few times 
nearly all the remaining worms are transferred to the leaves, the !c 





1La Reforma, La Paz, Bolivia, Jan. 27, 1924, p. 1. 
[492] 
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that are left being discarded as sick or lacking in energy. ‘The 
worms are fed once on the first day and the amount and frequency 
of feeding is increased daily up to the sixth day, when they are fed 
seven or eight times. 

The receptacles in which the worms are placed must be cleaned 
at frequent intervals, which is done by placing a thin layer of leaves 
over the worms, which eat their way up and attach themselves to the 
new leaves when they may be removed to a clean receptacle. The 
worms grow rapidly for a week, when they turn yellowish and are 
then ready for their first sleep. The worm refuses to eat at this time 
and sheds its first skin, the dormant condition lasting about 24 hours. 
Feeding is then resumed, starting at about 4 times on the ninth day 
and increasing to 13 times on the thirteenth day. 

As the worms grow it is necessary to provide more room for them 
as they must not be overcrowded and it is essential that the 
room ieoald be kept warm. On the fourteenth day the worms again 
change to a yellowish color and are ready for the second sleep and 
shedding of skin. Feeding is resumed on the fifteenth day at the rate 
of four times a day and the frequency of feedings is increased grad- 
ually up to the nineteenth day. The third and final sleep occurs 
on the 21st day and after the skin is shed for the third time the worms 
are fed on the whole leaves. About the twenty-seventh day the 
worms have reached maturity and then are removed to suitable 
quarters for weaving the cocoon. 

For cocoon building straw bundles tied tightly in the middle are 
used. The worms are placed between the ies ends of the straw 
in a dry and well ventilated room. They start at once to weave the 
cocoons and are completely covered in two days. In five days the 
worms are turned into pupa and remain dormant, and on the sixth 
or seventh day the cocoons are picked and sorted, some of the best 
of the cocoons being selected for breeding purposes. The others are 
either sold immediately or heated in an oven to kill the pupa. 

Wild silk-worm culture is carried on in several Provinces, the silk 
obtained from the cocoons of the tussah or wild silk worm being less 
fine but more durable than ordinary silk. Instead of being fed on 
mulberry leaves the tussah lives on oak leaves, of which there are 
several varieties in China. 

The leaves of the different species vary in suitability for food, some 
being better for the young worms and others for feeding the older 
worms, while two varieties are distinctly poisonous to them. Part of 
the oak seedlings are cut to the ground or the branches cut off for 
feeding the young worms, while others are allowed to grow without 
cutting, the worms being placed on them for the final stage and to 
build their cocoons. Various devices are employed to prevent birds, 
ants, and snakes from attacking the worms in the trees. 

The University of Nanking has recently undertaken an experiment 
in sericulture. With more than a million silkworms it is expected to 
produce about two tons of cocoons. About 50 tons of mulberry leaves 
will be required to feed them and about 50 workers are regularly em- 
ployed in changing trays and distributing leaves. The best cocoons 
are kept for breeding purposes. Since the moth dies after the eggs 
are laid, each moth and her laying of eggs are kept together until the 
moth is examined under the microscope for pebrine disease. The 
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eggs from unhealthy moths are destroyed and only those free from 
disease are kept. These are distributed to farmers for their ney 
season’s crop. This process is the only method known by which thi 
disease, which is very common, can be eliminated. 

An attempt has also been made to improve Tsatlee silk produce 
in Kiangsu and Chekiang Provinces, as this silk has a good marke 
in America. The cocoons from this district are to be collected ani 
shipped to Shanghai, to be prepared by silk filatures in Shanghai, \ ji} 
a view to giving the farmers > nar mal for proper reeling of the sili: 





Union Organization of Arabs in Palestine 
ACCORDING to the Belgian Revue du Travail, 7 Tha 1924 (p. 704 


the Arabian workers in Palestine have recently begun to orga: 
in trade-unions, union organizations having formerly been confine: 
to the Jewish workers. A joint conference of Jewish and Ara! 
railway workers was called at Haifa in March to consider the possi- 
bility of cooperation. At the close of this conference a joint com) 
tee was appointed to continue the discussion. The labor jour 
La Locomotive, will appear hereafter in both the Jewish and 
Arabian language. 





Creation of Labor Council in Spain * 
A ROYAL decree promulgated on the 6th of May authorizes the 


creation of a Superior Council of Labor, Industry, and Com- 
merce to be attached to the Ministry of Labor. The council will b 
composed of the presidents of the following organizations and com. 
mittees: The Institute of Social Reforms, the National Welfare Insi:- 
tute, the advisory insurance committee, the advisory committee o! 
the chambers of commerce, the permanent electrical committee, |) 
technical education committee, and the permanent committee o! 
commerce. In addition, all persons who have acted as undersecre- 
tary to the Minister of Labor, the director of the Ministry of Labor, 
Commerce, and Industry, the Spanish representative on the Inier- 
national Chamber of Commerce, and the Spanish representative 01 
the governing body of the international labor office, shall be members 
of this council. This board will meet twice a year, in April and Octo- 
ber, but an extra session may be called when considered necessary by 
the Minister of Labor, Commerce, and Industry, who is to preside a 
the meetings. ‘The labor council will serve as the supreme advisor) 
body of the Spanish Government on questions for which the Ministry 
is responsible and in this connection will secure information on qucs- 
tions submitted to it by the Government or the Minister of Labor, 
Commerce, and Industry. 





1La Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, Spain, May 6, 1924, pp. 683, 684. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 


Official—United States 


CatirorNniA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Report of decisions for the year 
1922. Sacramento, 1923. 379 pp. Vol. 9. For the year 1923. Sacra- 
mento, 1924. 4138 pp. Vol. 10. 

These volumes are the annual continuations of the decisions of the Industrial 
Aecident Commission, including also those of courts. A table of cases and a 
quite complete subject index are given; there is also a list of cases cited and not 
reported, number and title being given. These volumes are a valuable contri- 
bution to the increasing body of legal and administrative determination of the 
points involved in the application and construction of the laws providing for 
compensation for industrial injuries. 

Kansas.—Court of Industrial Relations. Fourth annual report, for the year 
ending December 31, 1923. Topeka, 1924. 129 pp. 

This report records the legal proceedings affecting industrial law and deals 
with the subject of factory inspection, accident and compensation data, the 
State free employment service, the report of the Division of Women and Children, 
and State mine inspection. 

For a summary of the accident and compensation data, see page 172 of this 
issue of the Montuity LaBor Review. 

LovuistANA.— Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Twelfth biennial report, 
1923-1924. New Orleans, 1924. 145 pp. 

Data from this report are published on pages 112, 129, and 214 of this 
issue of the Monturiy Lapor Review. 

Wisconsin.— Board of Vocational Education. Industrial Rehabilitation Division. 
First annual report for the year ending June 30,1922. Madison, 1922. 46 pp. 
Bulletin No. 8. 

A summary of this report will be found on pages 187 to 189 of this issue of the 
MontuLty Laspor ReEvIEw. 

Unirep Strates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. The 
integration of industrial operation, by Willard L. Thorp. Washington, 1924. 
272 pp. 

Two particular phases of the industrial revolution as it is now developing in 
the United States, that is, the changing size of manufacturing establishments in 
different industries and the size, scope, and structure of industrial combinations 
which are controlled from central offices, form the subject of this monograph. 
The records of the Bureau of the Census furnish the source material of the study. 
—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Proceedings of the 

tenth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, held at St. Paul, Minn., Septmber 24-26, 1928. 
Washington, 1924. vi, 148 pp. Bulletin No. 359. *Workmen’s insurance 
and compensation series. 

An account of this conferenee was published in the Montruiy LaBpor Review 
for November, 1923 (pp. 179-182). 

— — —— Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1923. Wash- 
ington, 1924. iii, 196 pp. Bulletin No. 354. Wages and hours of labor 
series. 

Advance figures from this bulletin were published in the Montruty Lasor 
Review for September (pp. 55-80) and December (pp. 103-108), 1923, and 
January, 1924 (p. 82). 
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Unirep Srates.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statisties. Wages 
and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry: 1907 to 1922. Washington, 
1924. w,174 pp. Bulletin No. 853. Wages and hours of labor series. 


Advance data from this report were published in the Montuiy Lasor Reyiry 
for March (pp. 48-52), April (pp. 58-62), May (pp. 117-121), and June (pp, 
84-110), 1923. 

Employment Service. Harvesting in the “big wheat belt.” Wo 
ington, 1924. Opp. Bulletin H-24. 

The purpose of this bulletin is tc furnish general information relative to the 
wheat harvest in the 12 principal wheat-growing States. The work of the Farm 
Labor Bureau in placing harvest workers is outlined and the location of the 
various employment offices and estimates of the probable number of work 
needed are given. 

—— —— Women’s Bureau. Radio talks on women in industry. Washingto; 
1924. S34 pp. Bulletin No. 36. 

Women in Alabama industries. Washington, 1924. vii, 86 pp. 
Bulletin No. 34. 

Some of the findings of the investigation reported in this Bulletin are given 
on pages 126 to 128 of this issue of the Montuaity Lasor Review. 


—_—_—_ 





rs 





Official—Foreign Countries 


ALGERIA.— Direction de |’Agriculture du Commerce et de la Colonisation. 
Vie commerciale et industrielle de l Algérie en 1921 et 1922. Algiers, 192 
226 pp. 
A survey of the general economic situation in Algeria in 1921 and 1922, inclu 
ing production, commercial activities, and an account of working conditions, 
accidents, wages, unemployment, strikes, and cooperative organizations. 


Service du Travail. La législation sur les accidents du travail en Algérie. 
Algiers, 1921. 200 pp. 

A short account of legislation relating to industrial accidents in Algeria and 

the text of the French laws and decrees which have been made applicable to ¢ 


colony. 











Les lois ouvritres et les institutions sociales en Algérie. Al(yicrs, 
1922. 81 pp. 
This is a review of the French labor laws which have been made applicable t 
Algeria. 
AvusTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook of the Commo 
wealth of Australia. No. 16,1923. Melbourne (19237). xxxii, 1122 pp. 
In addition to much other information, this yearbook contains chapters o: 
Labor, wages, and prices; Agricultural production; Mineral industry; and Ma: 
facturing industry. 
DenMarK (CopenHAGEN).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk Aarbog for Kobe 
havn, Frederiksberg og Gjentofte Kommune, 1923. Copenhagen, 1924. 


73 pp. . 
Statistical yearbook for Copenhagen, Frederiksberg, and Gjentofte commune 


Contains information on retail prices, social statistics, etc. 


FraNcEe.—Ministére des Travaux Publics. Direction des Mines. 2¢ Bureau 
Statistique de l'industrie minérale et des appareils & vapeur en France et «7 
Algérie pour l’année 1921 avec un appendice concernant la statistique » 
érale internationale. Paris, 1923. xi, 332 pp. 


This report of the mineral aad steam apparatus industries of France a! 
Algeria gives statistics of the number of employees, social insurance, and acci- 
dents in these industries in 1921. 
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Great BritTain.—Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation. Final report. 
London, 1924. 405 pp. Cmd. 2145. 

Report of a committee appdinted in December, 1922, to consider methods 
adopted in other countries “to increase the prosperity of agriculture and to 
secure the fullest possible use of the land for the production of food and the 
employment of labor at a living wage, and to advise as to the methods by which 
those results can be achieved in this country.” 

—— Ministry of Labor. Report on an investigation into the personal circum- 


stances and industrial history of 10,000 claimants to unemployment benefit, 
November 5 to 10,1928. London, 1924. 90 pp. 


Data from a summary of this report which appeared in the British Ministry 
of Labor Gazette for March, 1924, were published in the Monruiy LasBor 
Review for May, 1924 (pp. 176, 177). 

Inp1A (BomBay).—Labor Office. Report on an inquiry into agricultural wages 
in the Bombay Presidency, by G. Findlay Shirras. Bombay, 1924. iti, 152 
pp. Charts. 

Traces the course of agricultural wages in the Bombay Presidency from 1900 
to 1922. Contains also a bibliography of similar inquiries in other countries. 
Norway.—Departementet for Sociale Saker. Arbeids- og lénningsforhold i 

Trikotasjeindustrien. Christiania, 1924. 82 pp. Norges Offisielle Statis- 
tikk VII, 118. 

A report of an investigation made by the Department of Social Affairs into 
the working conditions and wages in the knitting mills in Norway, which form 
one of the most important groups in the textile industry in that country. Wages 
for specified occupations from 1914 to 1921 are included in the report. 
TasMANIA.—The Pocket Year Book of Tasmania, 1923. Hobart, 1923. 140 pp. 

A brief summary of information, mainly statistical, concerning Tasmania, 
including current rates of wages, occupational distribution of the population, 
industrial and vital statistics, and the like. 


Unoflicial 


' ASSOCIATION OF TUBERCULOSIS CLINICS OF GREATER New York (Inc.). Year 


anor 1922 and 1928. Dispensary control of tuberculosis. New York, [1924 ?]. 
56 pp. 

Included in the report is a short account of the industrial health service of 
Gouverneur Hospital, which was organized in 1922. This service is operated 
by the staff of the tuberculosis clinic. Workshops and factories of the district 
are visited and examinations are made of workers for all serious diseases and 
defects. This was found to be an effective way of reaching working men and 
women and the service was continued successfully throughout 1923. Reexam- 
inations showed that 50 per cent of defects found on the first examination have 
been remedied. 

Barnes, Harry. Housing—the facts and the future. London, Ernest Benn 
(Lid.), 1923. 450 pp. 

The author, who is himself an architect, and has served on a number of parlia- 
mentary committees dealing with housing, rent restriction, and the like, attempts 
to give a general survey of the housing problem in England, with a discussion 
of the practicability of the various methods proposed for dealing with it. He 
has brought together and collated a body of data bearing on the housing situ- 
ation, collected mainly from official sources. The most important tables and 
reports are included or summarized in an appendix, thus rendering accessible 
material of great value to the student which otherwise could be secured only 
by detailed research. The book is of special importance in view of the recent 
developments of English housing policy. 
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BioomrigiD, Dante. The modern executive. New York, The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1924. xviii, 266 pp. 

This compilation of articles relating to problems of the modern executi) 
one of a series of practical handbooks for executives and others interested jy 
management and industrial relations. In this volume the best of the literat 
available on this subject is brought together under the headings: Leadership 
the modern executive; The place of the executive in management; What 
executive ability; Developing executive ability; The foreman as an execu! 
and The work of the executive. A bibliography is included. 

Botanp, Francis J. Wage rates and industrial depressions—a study in 
business cycle. New York, C. P. Young Co., 1924. ii, 100 pp. 

As a remedy for the recurring depressions of the business cycle the aut 
advocates stabilization of high wages and a tax on excess profits during | 
perity, the regulation of credit, the planning of private and public constru 
for periods of depression, collection of fundamental data, larger statistica! 
vice, control by business men of the expansion of their own industries, estab 
ment of unemployment reserve funds, and a system of national employment 
bureaus. 

CHILDREN’s WELFARE FerprerRaTion. Committee on Vocational Guida: 
Vocational guidance and placement work for juniors in New York City, 1 
New York, 505 Pearl Street, 1924. 55 pp. 

A report on the vocational guidance and placement work being done in N 
York City for young people under 18 years of age. 

Fiorence, P. Saraant. Economics of fatigue and unrest and the efficiency of 
labor in English and American industry. London, George Allen & Unwin 
(Ltd.), 1924. 426 pp. 

The first part of this study treats of the growth of efficiency, the labor problem 
and its solutions, and the theory of fatigue and unrest. Part II deals with the 
business costs of industrial inefficiency; losses through labor turnover, absenice- 
ism, deficient oi defective output, industrial accidents and industrial ill heal 
and the significance of fatigue and unrest. In the last section of the book 
methods by which the various kinds of labor losses may be measured are discussed. 
Gaupin, Cuarues J. Rural Social problems. New York, The Century Co., 19 

286 pp. 

The human problems of the farmer arising out of conditions of country |ife 
and covering living standards, educational, health, and other institutional! 
facilities are discussed in relation to present and future needs. 

GitteTte, Kine C. The people’s corporation. New York, Boni & Liveright 
1924. - 237 pp. 

Analyzes the profit motive underlying the present economic system, pointing 
out the evils and waste produced thereby, and advocates reorganization on the 
cooperative principle and the formation of the “ People’s Corporation.”?” Unde! 
the system advocated, the people, through their corporation, would acquire al! 
the land, resources, and producing plants throughout the world; the corporation 
would be “the only purchaser of labor, the only payer of wage, and the oun!y 
dispenser of goods and services.’’ Profit would be eliminated and every activit) 
would be directed by the people’s corporation, general service to humani| 
being the aim and purpose of the new organization. 

The author’s scheme is explained in detail, the author endeavoring to show 
that such a reorganization is by no means impractical and would result in untold 
benefit to mankind. 

{Guzason, Carouine J.] Sister Miriam Teresa. Legislation for women in 
Oregon. Washington, Catholic University of America, 1924. 153 pp. 

Gives a review, from the earliest days of Oregon’s settlement, of legislation 
bearing upon the civil, industrial, and political rights of women and describes 
conditions leading to such legislation. 
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HammonD, J. L., AND Baxsara. Lord Shaftesbury. New York, Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., [19237]. x, 313 pp. 

As Lord Shaftesbury’s effort to help the oppressed was the dominant feature 
of his life, this biography inevitably deals with the abuses of the factory system 
in its earlier days, the kind of work done by women and children in the mines, 
the employment of children in many industries, the conditions under which 
agricultural laborers lived, and similar subjects. Apart from its merits as a 
biography, its picture of social and industrial conditions in the England of the 
period from 1830 to about 1875 makes it of value to the student of social move- 


ments. 
InstituTE oF Economics. American agriculture and the European market, by 
Edwin G. Nourse. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1924. xvii, 333 pp. 


Investigations in agricultural economic reconstruction. 

The present agricultural depression is shown to be the result largely of the 
reduced purchasing power of the European markets, in which no future improve- 
ment can be expected. A survey of the facts regarding exports for a considerable 
period before the war and up to the present time show that the importance of 
Europe as a2 market for our agricultural products has been steadily declining. 
The purpose of this study is to bring together these facts in order to afford a 
basis upon which a solution of the agricultural! problem can be built. 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNtons. Report on the activities of the 

International Federation of Trade-Unions during the years 1922 and 1923. 
Amsterdam, 1924. 167 pp. 

This report was submitted to the third ordinary congress at Vienna in June, 
1924. It includes information as to the organization of the federation, the 
addresses of agents in the different countries and of international trade secreta- 
riats, and an account of the various activities of the federation during 1922 and 
1923. 

Kemisis, Fasran 8. Cooperation among the Lithuanians in the United States 
of America. Washington, Catholic University of America, 1924. 86 pp. 

Certain information from this study is given on pages 192 and 198 of this issue 
of the Montuty Lasor Review. 

Kypp, J. C. A history of factory legislation in India. Calcutta, University of 
Calcutta, 1920. 190 pp. 

Gives a history of the development of interest in the condition of factory 
workers in India, and of the legislation on the subject down to and including the 
act of 1911 which, in its unrevised form, was in force at the time the study was 
presented for publication. 

McNatr, Arnotp D. The problem of the coal mines. London, 1924. 27 pp. 
The New Way Series, No. 8. 

Contains a brief outline of a program for the coal industry which embodies the 
liberal, as distinguished from the labor and the socialistic, attitudes. This pro- 
gram the writer summarizes as follows: ‘‘State acquisition of the royalties, leases 
from the State or Royalty Commissioners to mine the coal, more financial pub- 
licity, a representative national mining board, and a progressive share for the 
workers of all classes in the control of the machinery which so largely deter- 
mines social and economic conditions.” 

Payne, ArTHuUR F. Administration of vocational education. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1924. xiii, 854 pp. 

The purpose of the author is to “‘develop methods, standards, requirements, 
and practices in the organization and administration of schools and classes in a 
certain precisely defined field of vocational education, namely, industrial educa- 
tion.” The book is mainly devoted to a discussion of vocational education 
under the Federal law, the specific requirements of the Federal law, and the 
local administration of vocational education. The appendix contains a bibliog- 
raphy. 
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PrYRONNET, ALBERT. Le Ministere du Travail, 1906-1923. Paris, Bergey, 
Levrault, Editeurs, 1924. 240 pp. | 

The author of this account of the French Ministry of Labor has bee: jpjj. 

mately associated with its work, either as cabinet member or senator, since jj, 


establishment in 1906. ‘The work accomplished by the ministry in the dey, lop- 


ment of employment services and in dealing with unemployment and strikes, 
well as the improvement in working conditions during the 17-year period, ay 
described. The concluding chapters are devoted to a discussion of work yet t, 
be done, including the establishment of a central immigration bureau, machiner 


for settling disputes through compulsory arbitration, organization of credit 

funds for artisans, and social insurance. 

Ranpv ScHoo.u or Soctat Science. Labor Research Department. The A meri. 
~ can labor year book, 1923-1924. New York, 7 East 15th Street, 1924. 548 jy 
The principal events of the past two years in the labor and socialist movement; 

are recorded in this volume, in which data are given relating to the various 

political parties and labor organizations, their membership and objectives. Th 
book is divided into sections dealing with industrial and social conditions, trace- 
union organization, labor disputes, labor politics, labor legislation, court decisions 
affecting labor, civil liberties, workers’ education, labor banking, cooperation, 
international relations of labor, trade-unionism and labor political movement 
abroad, and cooperation in foreign countries. There is a calendar of labor con- 
ventions in 1924, an international labor diary for the preceding two years, and 

a comprelensive directory of the organizations covered in the book and of labor 

papers and magazines in America and abroad. The publication is to be issued 

annually in the future instead of once in two years. 

RATHBONE, ELEANOR F. The disinherited family. A plea for the endowment of 

the family. London, Arnold & Co., 1924. xii, 324 pp. 

Part I arraigns the existing wage-payment system in connection with the 
national income, the distribution of wealth, labor efficiency, the home, the wel- 
fare of the family, and woman’s status as a mother and as a wage earne! 

Part II contains a report on experiments in family allowances in various coun- 
tries, such experiments including family allowances by State and municipa! ad- 
ministrations to their personnel and by individual and federated private employ- 
ers to their working forces.! 

The last chapter is devoted to the discussion of the applicability of family 
endowment experiments to Great Britain, the following subjects being taken 


in turn: Possible occupational schemes; should allowances be universal or |in- 


ited, flat rates or graded; should they be granted for mothers as well as for 
dren; methods of administration and financial considerations. 


Reacionat PLAN or New York AND Its Environs. The food manufacturing 


industries, by Faith M. Williams. New York, 130 East 22d Street, 
60 pp. Economic series, monograph No. 8. 


This study of the probable future distribution of the food industries in New 
York and its environs includes an analysis of the factors affecting their growth 


and distribution, such as the kind of labor employed, seasonal fluctuations 1! 
the manufacture of food products, trade-union organizations, and the proximit) 
of the labor supply to the place of employment. 


—— The metal industry, by Vincent W. Lanfear. New York, 180 East 22d Sirce’', 


1924. 49 pp. Economic series, monograph No. 2. 
This study is a part of the general survey undertaken by the committee on th' 
regional plan of New York and its environs. The metal industry is one of tl 
most important in the area, employing more than a quarter of a million worker 





1 For articles on these experiments, see MONTHLY LABOR ReEviEW, October, 1921, pp. 9-19; 0: 
1923, pp. 1-17; January, 1924, pp. 20-29; and May, 1924, pp. 105-108. 
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The trends evidenced by the growth or decline of the industry in various sections 
of the area are analyzed in order to show the probable future distribution of the 
industry, the purpose of the entire survey being to supply an economic foundation 
for a comprehensive plan of New York and its environs. 


RuecloNAL Pian or New York AnD Its Environs. The wood industries, by 
Mark Carter Mills. New York, 130 East 22d Sireet, 1924. 52 pp. Eco- 
nomic series, monograph No. 4. 


In this study the various kinds of woodworking establishments are classified 
hy size and location, and there is a description of the labor requirements and 
other factors entering into the manufacture of the different products. 


RécnreR, Prerre. L’Ouvrier Agricole. Paris, Gaston Doin, Editeur, 1924. xv 
280 pp. 

This study contains a summary of the agricultural industry in France, and an 
account of the organization and administration of agricultural undertakings up 
to 1922; the present situation of the agricultural worker, including labor organi- 
vations, strikes, wages, and unemployment; methods followed to improve the 
conditions of agricultural workers; and problems which still remain to be solved. 


? 


Rosertson, D. H. The ebb and flow of unemployment. London[1924?]. 23 pp. 
The New Way Series, No. 6. 

A brief and popular account of the causes producing the business cycle, and a 
discussion of measures, private, semigovernmental, and governmental, by which 
its fluctuations might be modified and some degree of stability attained. 
Société PouR L’ETUuDE PRATIQUE DE LA ParTICIPATION DU PERSONNEL DANS 

LES B&NEFIcEsS. Quarante-cingieme année, 1923. Paris, Imprimerie Chaiz, 
1928. 215 pp. Bulletin. 

This is a report for the forty-fifth year of the work of the society for the prac- 
tical study of profit sharing. It contains the report of the French Ministry of 
Labor on profit sharing. 

SranrorD University. Food Research Institute. Cooperative production and 
marketing, by Alonzo Englebert Taylor. |Palo Alto, 1924.) 6 pp. Re- 
printed from Sunset, the Pacific Monthly, February, 1924. 

A summary of this article is given on pages 190 and 191 of this issue of the 
Mo.rHty Lasor Review. 

VinaintA, University or. The education and economic development of the 
negro in Virginia, by W. H. Brown. Charlottesville [19242]. 150 pp. 
Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers, No. 6. 

The author’s theme is that such education as the negro has received in Virginia 
has played an important part in his economic and social progress. 

The steady progress of the negro population in thrift and industry, in the 
accumulation of wealth, in home and farm ownership, in the establishment of a 
wide variety of business enterprises, and in habits of reliability and truth must 
be attributed in considerable measure to the State’s public school system. 

The most promising features in the present educational situation, the writer 
considers, are the county training schools which are gradually supplying trained 
colored teachers and the plan of employing supervising industrial teachers for 
the colored schools in rural districts. The latter carry their work into the 
home and to the farm and deal with adults as well as with children. He points 
out that as civilization advances intelligence and training are more and more 
essential for an efficient worker, and that a degree of education which might 
formerly have been regarded as a luxury is becoming a necessity if the negro is 
to hold even his present relative position. He therefore urges increased atten- 
tion to the provision of educational opportunities for the negro, with especial 
emphasis on industrial and agricultural training, and maintains that such a 
program is as much in the interest of the State as a whole as of the negroes them- 
selves. 
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